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This is the Brst and only English edition of a 
ciassical work, 'wKich, like a Tiest of Chixiese 
boxes, can be appreciated on many levels. 
The outside box is simply the history of the 
French Revolution- It is a famous and early 
gttide to the Revolutioa for the German- 
speaking world, written with intensity and 
iiisight* by a brilliant young man who went 
to study in Paris in the 1840s. The second 
box is sociahsrn. Steins book became the 
standard source of knowledge about social- 
ism before Marxism developed its full-fledged 
force. It continued for more than half a 
ccntiiry to be an inspiration for reformiist 
movements- Indeed, many of its theses re- 
main very much alive today. For example, 
von Stein's delineation of the limited im- 
portance of constitutional reform as com- 
pared to changes in property distribtition, 
and his contention that voting rights are in- 
effectual as long as chances to acquire prop- 
erty and education are restricted, help us to 
understand puzzling problems of today as 
well as yesterday. 

{Continued on back flap) 
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The diird box is social theory. Stein de- 
veloped a theory of society, coined terms 
such as ''the proletariat'* and med them ob- 
jectively, and formulated verifiable proposi- 
tions about class struggles and social change. 
His book is essential t^) the history of soci- 
ology and ];>olitical science. Clearly some, of 
Marx's ideas were developed under his in- 
fluenet;- Tfie alternative outcomes of the class 
struggle, accx^rding to von Stein, are 'revolu- 
tion or reform." This position was rejected by 
Marx in favor of ""the inevitable revolution" 
but the evidence we have accumulated since 
then seems to favor von Stein s theory. 

Tl)e innermost box in vou Steins work is 
Hegelianism. We have here a readable 
Hegelian conception of society. Bursts of 
sudden changes due to accumulation of dis- 
onanees are seen as the key to history. Soci- 
ologists later abandoned this mechanism of 
change in favor of the equilibrium mechan- 
ism. However, in recent years disenchant- 
ment has grown with the equilibrium models 
and interest again turns to the older model. 
Thus, von Stein s work is not only of historical 
importance, great as that may be; it meets 
also the test of a classical work because 
return to it many years later to find cues and 
inspirations for the best ways of dealing witb 
our current problemSs 
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Preface 



When Ix>renz von Stein's book "The History of the Social Movement 
in France from 1789 to the Bresent'" came out in IS50, the Hiird Frejich 
Kevolutiou was still fresh in everybody's mind- In the preface of Octo- 
ber 1849, the author states that '^nobody dares to doubt that it really 
has been a social re\^luHon," a fact which cooBrmed the correctness of 
his earlier prediction. The Hevolution of 1848 verified the general con- 
sequences he had drawn from his analysis, that the state was now ''throwis 
into the struggle of the two poles of society" (p. 5) and that "the social 
question is no longer a theoretical one'* (p- 5) but "destined to become 
the substance of present and future developments*' (p- 6). 

Alexis de Tocqueville, who Ijiad been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly 1848, took the same point of view in his studies on the French 
Revolution and in his Memoirs- It is trnlikely that tlie two authors ever 
met; but the similarity of their approach is striking- Both considered 
the French Revolution of 1789 an unprecedented and Snal break with 
the sodopolitical tradition of European liistory; botli came to the con- 
clusion that its "'real object was less a new form of government than a 
new society*' [144, p. IGOJ" and that ''the age of social-democracy is 
inevitable" [144, p. 5]- Both interpreted the revolutionary drive of 1S48 
as the latest manifestation of the trend towards equality, the ideal of 
the original Hevolution, which had failed in sodal relationships; and 
both considered it the task of the future age to come to grips with this 
ideal in practice- But while Tocqueville in essence confined himself to 
the role of an interpretative social historian. Stein enibedded his analysis 
in a general concept of society and iu a corresponding philosophy of 
history- He considered his book %n attempt to raise the as yet hazy 
nodon [of the predominance of the social question] to distinct scientiiSc 
perception" (p- 6)- 

There is no doubt that the "History of the Social Movement in France" 
-in spite of all its shortcomings-is a landniark in^ihe. bis.^:Qry pf s^ 
thoit^t> Stein's reasoning in this book has become of lasting importance 
in several respects- In the first place^ it is an early and important mani- 
festation of historical materialism- Whfie studying the changes in French 
society during the previous sixty years, he had come to the conclusion 

'Hie mimbej^ m brackels in the Preface and m ihe IntroductioTi ^i-ier to the 
lltJg^^phy. 



that the traditional approach in htstoncal analysis was no longer satis- 
factory. Socialisni and Communism in France had been the point of de- 
parture for his inquiry during his so|ouin in Paris in the early lS40's. The 
growing response to these movements by the kboriog class, disfranchised 
during early iiidastrialism, convinced him of impending bias's warfare 
and of the necessity of social reform to avoid revolution. He began to 
conceive the structure of society as the basic factor determining the 
cotnrse of political developments. Before Marx, who was familiar with 
Stein*s pubhcaiions, developed his own approach to social history, Steiit 
had expounded tlie concept of the proletariat and assigned a crucial role 
to class relationships in the historical process. Furthermore, his analysis 
led him to the conclusion that a constructive welfare pohcy was indis- 
pensable for the stability and progress of industrial society. Thus he 
became an early advocate of social reform as a result of scnentiBc inquiry. 
Finally, in this endeavor to provide a stable basis for these explorations, 
his is '"the first attempt to set up a concept of society as an independent 
term and to develop its content" (p. 6). It seems almost impossible to 
overlook his contribution during the growth of the social sciences in th<? 
19th century, and yet this has been done fairly consistently in the inter- 
national literature. 

At Brst Steins book aroused a great deal of interest in academic 
ciieles in Germany. A second edition appeared in 1S55. In later decades, 
the original contributions of this work were almost forgotten. It vsras 
predominantly used as a standard source (or studies of early French 
socialisni and communism* When intellecttial and practiea! awareness 
of the importance of politic^al and social reforrii was newly awakened 
in Germany in consequence of the collapse aftear the First World War, 
a new edition was issued by Gottfried Salomon in 1.921.. It led to a 
revival of interest in Steins early contribution to the grovdng science 
of society. This edition has recentiy been reprinted by the Wissen- 
scfuiftlicfw Buckgeselhchaft, Darmstadt, 1959. The fact that it had 
never been trarsskted may partly account for the lack of appreciation 
of its stature. 

My admiration for Stein, which goes back to my student days, Bnally 
motivated me to venture a translation. It seems to me that what he had 
to ofier more than a hundred years ago remains of lasting historical 
interest as a docionent o( analytical and constructive social thou^t 
during the 19th century and as a suggestive attempt to tinderstand and 
come to grips with the past and present struggle for equality. 

I h;^rew]th submit his opus to the English-speaking world in the hope 
of saving it from oblivion. 
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LIFE AND CAREER 



l^renz von Stein M^a-s born'on Nov^imber 15th, iSIS in the village of 
Barby near Eckernforde, in the Duchy of Schle^jwig, whidi at the time 
was part of Denmark- His father. Baron von Wa.sner^ Colonel of tfie 
Danish Army, came of noble stock; liijj morganatic marriage led to a 
complete break with his family, aod he accepted the name o£ hi.s wife> 
Stein- After the early death of his father, young Lorenz attended the 
Military Academy at Eckemfdrde for eleven years- A turning point in 
his life came on the oc^dsion of a visit to the King of Denmark, to whom 
Lorenz revealed his tnie ancestry and his desire to study rather than 
pursue a military career- At the age of -seventeen, he v^as sent, with the 
assistance of the Danish Government, to the High School iGymnasium] 
in Flensburg and in 1^S35 to the University of Kiel- His academic training 
included two years of study at the Universities of Jena and Berlin. He 
was registered as a student of law, but he also got, according to the 
Continental tradition, a very broad training in the humanities and the 
social sciences [Stii^tswissenschaft}. He was particularly interested in 
philosophy, where, at that time, HegeFs and Fichte's metaphysics domi- 
nated the scene- The isfluence of these two great idealists shaped his 
thinking and the development of his scientifie and philosophical con- 
cepts, and determmed persistently in a number of ways his interprefca- 
tion of history during all periods of his Me- He received his doctorate 
in law with a dissertation on the history of legal procedures in Denmark 
{1841) at the Univenity of Eael in 1S40- 

He then went to Paris for further research in jurisprudence; the stud- 
ies which he pursued in France gave him hi^ first insight into the rela- 
tionship between social conditions and the law- Several pubhcations on 
judicial proceedings in France and on French municipal constitutions 
followed- But his qualifications were not only those of a scholar^ he 
was continuonsly interested in current poUticaj events and endowed 
with a superior journalistic talent. During his slay in Paris he was a 
tegular correspondent of the Augshurger AUgemeine Zeitung, an associa- 
tion which he kept throughout his life- 
Steins sojourn in Paris during his formative years, from the age of 
26 to 30, was decisive for his intellectual devcJopnieiit with regard to 
both the field and the method of his later scholarly work- His interest 
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in the socialist movt^meiit was aroused through contacts with such lead- 
ing personalities* as Condderant, Bcybaud, iMuk Blaac and Cabet, with 
progressive workers' and artisans as'jociations, ^ well as through the 
gciicral poHtical chmate. He experience<] France as a workshop where 
history was being made. His jmpres^fioiis, and observations, in Paris gave 
him a better clue to the understanding of social and political develop- 
ments, past, prtisont and future, than all the theoretical specubtions of 
his early youth. The years in Frrance, finally, determined his uiiique posi- 
tion in the history of social thought, representing both French positivism 
and Hegelian ideaHsm. 

In 1842 he publ^hed hi.v JBrst major work, Der Sozidismus und Kom- 
tnunismus des heutigen FrankreU:^ Bettrag zur Zeitgeschichte. It 
was a spectacular success and was followed in 1848 by a second enlarged 
and revised edition. The third and final version appeared in three vol- 
umes nnder the title Geschichte der Soziaien Bewegutif^ in Frankreich 
fX}n 1789 his auf unsere Tage, publist^ed in 1850; here Stein incorporated 
the story of the hves and work of the representatives of socialism into 
an account of historical events and of the social a)nditions of the work- 
ing class. The newly conceived comprehensive introduction under the 
title "The Concept of Society and its Dynamic Laws^ plaeed his his- 
tori<^al study into the framework of a general theory of society and of 
the social movement. 

Bis reputation as a scholar was dwrrewith established. After his return 
from Paris, he became Priijatdozent at the IJnivenity of Kiel an<l was 
promoted to AusserordentUcker Professor in 1846. But soon he was 
caught up in the political eontroversics of his native country, and his 
academic career became seriously threatened. He had always taken a 
position in favor of Schleswig-ifolstein^s mdependeoce^ in J846 he had 
signed a memorandum with eight other professors concerning the heredi- 
tary succession in the Duciiy of Schleswig; it supported the position 
taken by the German Confederation against any eneroachmejnt on the 
rights of 8chlewig by legal and historical arguments. During the short 
period of independence of Sehleswig-llolstein ( J.848-l$50), Stein became 
a Delegate of the Provisional Government in Paris; in 1949 he was 
elected a member of the Representative Assembly. When, in 18^, Den- 
mark reestablished its rule over Schleswig, Stein lost his professorship 
and was forced to leave. His position was particularly difBcult because^ 
altiibugh strongly opposed to Danish rule—he nevertheless was critfcal 
abo^i* position Pmssia took during the struggle. The Prussian Ck>v- 
OTument never forgave him; it not only denied lam the opportunity, 
offered to his colleagues, of finding a riev*^ academic position Prussia 
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but also used its influence to prevent his appointment in Wijrzburg, 
which the Bavarian Government was wilhng to offer him in 1S54. 

After his dismissal in Kiel, Stein seriously considered a career in iour- 
aahsm. He pubhshed a series of articles in the leading periodicals Gegen- 
ii)art, Deutsche Vterteljahrsschrift and in the popular new.spaper 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. These frequently appeared anonymously 
or under a pen-name, and dealt witJi the historical and political aspects 
of the Schleswig-^HoIstein controversy, as well as topics of more general 
economic, scfciological and historical interest. Hiough written for the 
general public, they all eanry the mark of scholarship, and could he of 
historical interest to sociologists even today. Among them are studies 
on the structure of society. Das Wesen des arheitslomn Einkommens 
und sein hesonderes VethdltnU zu Ami und Adel (J.852), Dentokratie 
md AHstokratie (1854), and a series of articles concerning the social 
movement in Germany, France and England published, between 1849 
and 1852 in Gegenimri. Others, hke Das Gemeittdewesen der Neueren 
Zeit (1853) and Zur Fteussischen Verfassungsfrage (1852), dealt with 
ixibltc law in Germany, and still others with specific organizational ques- 
tions of the C^erman banking and monetary system. 

Stein's broad and thorough training in the different branches of the 
sodal sciences, the ease and imagination with which he wrote, and his 
ability to combine a systematic approach with the analysis of practical 
details secured his suoc<^ss as a journalist during these transitional 
years. He was on the point of accepting an e<litorial position of the 
Deutsche MlgCTueine Zeitung when the death of the political eeonomist 
Nowak at the University of Vienna created an opening for a pn>fessorial 
appointment there. He had the powerful hacking of his friend, Frdherr 
von Bruck, then Secretary of Finance, and that of the Mini.vter for Cul- 
tural and Scientific Affairs, Baron Leo von Tliun, who evaluated his 
abilities and promises for the future very highly. At this point. Stein's 
former antagonism against Prussia may have operated in his favor; the 
testimonial by von Thun elaborates on it at ler^gth and strongly stresses 
Stein's preference for the Austrian policy [39, p. 482]. Stein became 
professor of Political Economy at the University of Vienna in 1855. He 
heid this position until his reUrement in 1888. 

For over thirty years he was active as a teacher and scholar at one of 
the oldest German tiruversities; he had finally found an adequate setting 
for his abilities, which included comprehensive knowledge, a keen reason- 
ing power, and a sometimes astounding inhjition. He was a brilliant 
lecturer who attracted large audiences and exerted a strong influence 
on the younger generation. Dining a period of rapidly increasing spe- 
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cializatio^j, he taught theni to see the details* within a general context 
and not to b.se sight of the essential relatioasliip betwe<jn single facrts 
and the basic trends in hisftorical and social development. His approach 
was es'sentially a systematic one* 

During the first decade in Vienna, he tried his hand in lailuencing 
the cionrse of political events and economic development in Austria. 
Until 186(> he was convinced that Austria ought to play a leading part 
in the unification of Germany, and favored a customs union of Greater 
Germany. He waK consuitaut to several mixristrie^s, and the minister of 
Finance <lirected him to write his expert opinion on Die neue QefdaUung 
des Geld-utid Kreditwes<ins in Oesterreich (1856). He also participated 
in hosiness^ founded several corporations of which he was chairman or 
active member of the boaid of management; when in 1874 he want<^d to 
he elected as a member of the Reichsrat, he introduced hinjself as ''an 
industriaUst as deBned by Saint-Simon.'' 

Tl^e high esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries mani- 
fested itself in the many honors conferred upon him: he was an active 
member of the Imperial Academy of the Sciences in Vienna, a member 
of the Ac^dejnies of Rome, of Paris, Petersburg and MoscK>w; he was 
given an honorary Doctors degree by the University of Bologna and 
high decorations of the Italian, Eussian and Japanese Governments. In 
1868 the Austrian Government made him a member of the her<Klitary 
Austrian aristocracy. He had always declined suggestions to adopt again 
the name of his fatlw with the argument tJiat he had no interest in 
belonging to the aristocracy of birth, but he apparejitly welcomed it to 
being ennobled on the basis of bis merits; this-in an anecdotal way— tells 
the story of his social philosophy. 

Practically all of Stein's writings refiect his original interpretation of 
history and social development and are permeated by his specific con^ 
cepts of state and society; they will be considered later in detail We 
shall list briefly his puhlieations according to the traditional academic 
dassificaiion. He had started to work on a systematic presentation of 
the social sciences [Syiifem der Stmtstmsse.mchaften\ already at Kiel, 
but his plan to cover the whole Beld never rnaterializ:cd; this opus has 
rejnained a torso presenting an over-all organization of the material, but 
the analysis is confined to statistics, population and economies in the Brst 
volume, ptiblished in 185^, and to the concept of society and the theory 
of. social classes in the second volum<;, published in 1856. Pie never 
tac&d the last volume, whicJh was supposed to deal with political sd- 
eiice, although his other publications show distinctly Ms line of thought 
concerning tlie proper place of constitutional and administrative prob- 
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Jems in the social sciences. His aim was to draw a great canvas of euh 
Hiral development and analyze European culture as a unit— the result of 
^lccumu]ated and steadily growing wealth and knowledge with a grow- 
ing participation of the lower classes and the obhgation of the state 
to facilitate this trend. Today this may appear commonplace, bxit the 
fiist one to formulate it was Stein. In his social philosophy and his scien- 
tilic analysis of social devefopment he elevated the ordinary worlcing 
p&yple from their subordinate role of sustaining the cultural ediSce 
of the ruling strata, and integrated them as individuals into the func- 
tional system of state and society [5, p. 432] . liis interpretative approach 
to social history had a lasting e^ect on the economic and social policy 
of the 19th century. 

The predominating theme which Stein had purstied pejrsistently since 
his Viennese appointment dealt with pubhc finance and public adminis- 
tration. His contributions to both fields are of lasting scholarly import- 
ance and are the least controversial among his systemaHe worlcs. He took 
the first important step towards a systematic theory of public finance 
[74] which had until then been treated only casually and unmethodi- 
cally. He related problems of budgeting ami ^naneing to state constitu- 
tion and public law. Problems of sodal philosophy did not enter here; 
emphasis was put on the causal ejcplanation of facts and on a compara-- 
hve study of international law. Towards the end of the century, his 
Finanzwmenschaft was considered one of the most sigrjtiBcant German 
works in the field, equalled only by the publications of Adolf Wagner 
[29]. I^idng back to the contributions of various scholars in this fieJd 
during the I9th century, Fopitz [43 pp. 404, 418| asserts in 1933 that 
there is . . . ''common agreement that the most valuable accomplish- 
mejiis in the science of public finance in Germany are cannected with 
the names of Lorenz von Stein, Adolf Wagner and Albert SchaiHe." 
One has to admit tbat Stein had an admirable insight into the signifi- 
cance of admimstration and public finance within the field of the sodal 
sciences. He predicted the tren<l of developments which subsequently 
took place, though much later than he had antidpated. 

The prominejit part of his later publications is devoted to the tbeory 
of public administration 1884, 1838). Up to that time, the 

ejnpirical "PoUzeiwissenschafe of the cameralists had been the only aca-- 
demic subject concerning doinesti<: politics. According to Stein, pubhc ad^ 
ministration comprises all areas of state activity, including public iinance 
and international law, except those dealing with constitutional problems. 
He correctly assumed that these would be of growing practical import- 
ance in the future, because the state wo?uId have a leadiijg part in the 
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establishment of a *;table society- became tlie instigator of this new 
scientific disdpHne- By cstabhshiog the di-stiric^tioii between law asd 
decree, he provided a legal basis for the exexiutive power of the state, and 
took the ^nt step towards an examination of administrative law which, 
however, he treats only as a subsection of the theory of public administra- 
tion {VerwaUungdehre). To systematically organize all sectos subject to 
administrative a<:tioii, he applied his trichotomy of personal, economic 
and social h'fe^ into this general framework he incorporated past and 
present legislation on population, health, education, naliaral resources, 
industry and commerce, as well as on labor, the poo?- and so<jial assistance, 
&cfquent!y comparing it with the laws of France and Great Britain. His 
theory of public administratioi) also presents the basis for his attempt to 
integrate the science of the state (Sta^dswis&emchaft) with jurisprudence 
( Rechtsioissenschaft ) . 

His original and lasting contributions to this field are nndeniable and 
emphatically acknowledged by ail experts up to the present [13, 20, 42, 
49, 61, 77|- In a recent article^ Arthur N^issbaum evahiates Stein's con- 
tribution to tJie doctrine of international law, which in his opmion '*con- 
tains elements of considerabie significance" [40, p. 558]; Steins "funda- 
mental idea of international administrative law is rmobjectionable and 
helpful" [40, p- 560]; it foreshadovra the emergence of a law of interna- 
tional orgarn^ation as a new academic discipline, a sufficient justification 
for reconsidering Stein's contribution to the theory of public ad- 
ministration. 

In addRioo to these major works, there are many casual yet fascinating 
essays by Stein, some in the lighter vein on the role of women in the 
economy or the relationship between music and the social sciences; others 
of great erudition such as "Der Wucher und sein Rechf {1880), which 
Marchet [30] characterizes as "comprehensive and Onal," and '*Die drei 
Fmgen des Grundbesitzef { I8SI ) a comparative treatise on land owner- 
ship in Ireland, the Continent and America. 

One experience in Steins later life is a particularly colorful illustration 
of his versatiUty. It is his role as adviser of the Japanese Government in 
the lS80s- One of his most prominent students was Hirobumi Ito, a lead- 
ing public figure during the Meiji Era (IS67-19I2)- After the power of 
the Japanese feudal aristocracy had heeji broken in the early sixties, 
Japa^ needed a new <ionstitijtioii and admimstrative systenj- A com- 
missipn for the study of Western European irrstitutions was sent to Vienna 
tp. c6bsult Stein- This was a challengig task, to whic^h he devoted much 
of his time during the last decade of his life- Although the available 
sources r)f information on Japan were scarce and the difficulties of com- 
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municatioii cJ^nsiderable, he nevertheless succ^^eded in meeting the needs 
of his visitors, strengUieniog their self-conSdence anc3 giving valuable 
advice as to the path to be followetl in economic and political affairs- 
Stein showed appreciation of the traditional culture, religion and art, 
advised against indiscriminate Westernization, suggested gradual changes 
by Brst promoting foreign trade, aixi made specific propositions as to a 
new constitution. Steins approach, which showed his u rider standir^g of 
culttn-al diifereric^s, proved to be rr^ost fruitful in practice- The lectures 
which he gave on this topic were later published in Japan- A Japanese 
translation of the Theory of Fuhlia Administration appeared in 1887- 
Tlie fact tliat Stein was a cx>nvineed monarchist strengthened Ito's con- 
fidence in his guidance- Tire chaptca' on imperial power in the ensuing 
Japanese ct>nstitution comes very cJose to Stein^s original draft- He re- 
mained a friend and advisor of Ito and other Japanese statesmen^ as 
well as of Japanese students in Vienna for the rest of his life, and was 
held in high estc?em by thc?rn- 

Stein's contact with the Far East bore fruit also for the European pub- 
he in the form of a series of publications on historical, legal and linancial 
problems of Japan which, at tliat time, had not yet been systematically 
explored - 

At the time of his <3eath in 1890, Lorenz von Stein ^vas considered 
to be a eootraversial figure by his colleagues^ particularly with regard 
to his social philosophy and his methodology; both are, of course, inevit- 
ably intertwined, as are his merits and his deficiencies. He himself once 
stated, ^ have aimed, in the first plac^, at deviisfing a genuine system 
('*wirkUches System") and then have tried to develop it as an organism 
of concepts and laws, which could ultimately be reduced to one simple 
principle - - . As a first step, it seemed necessary to me to devise 
a systematic order for the tremendous mass of political data in which 
ev<^ry individual fact has its proper place- This proper place is in reality 
not so much a ni^atter of adequate organization but of the organic role 
of each individual fact-""'^ In later years he defined science as ^'the com- 
prehension of the basic unity of all specific activities attd facts as the 
manifestation of the divine destiny of existence-"^ His opponents con- 
sidered his teleological approach to history untenable and frequently 
felt entitled to criticize him and disregard his specific contributions, many 
of which bear tiic msrk of careful causal analysis- Schmolbr, [52, p- 141] 
however, ti[pped the scales in his favor; he argued that teleology as a 



^ Syst^ der Stmtswissenschaften 1652, Vol- pp IX, X- 
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houristic principle may a useful tool in all the sciences, and that a 
cal:^sal and a teleoJogical approach are not neee'jsarily contradictory but 
riiiiy siipplemerjt each other. SohmoUer saw the significance of Stein pre- 
eisely in the fact that he, just like Montt?squieu to whom Stein fre- 
quently referred, was not a specialists On the other hand, he ^^as well 
aware that Stein'.s universality had iis <]|isadvantage.s; he wa.^ often not 
hitCF^sted primarily in facts but in (heir place within lus willfully con- 
ceived system. Such an attitude may easily lead to an arbitrary selection 
of material which is irreconcilable with scientiiie investigation. How- 
ever. Stein's faults on this score are minor compared to his tnily scholarly 
contributions. 

Carl Menger, the leading Austrian economist of the late I9th cent^uy 
and one of the fonn<Iers of the marginal ntility theory, questioned Stein's 
claim of compctencjy in the field of economic theory^ at the time the 
theory of marginal utility was in its infancy, struggling for recognition 
and attempting to provide the basis for economic,^ as an e^tact science, 
Menger felt that Stein's approach counteracted tliese intentions and was 
a factor in delaying their success. But, in spite of these misgivings from 
tile viewpoint of a theoretical economist, and regardless of the genera) 
criticism that Steins philosophy and Ins continuous rcsistiince to con- 
centration on .specifics led to arbitrary interpretations, he did not deny 
that Steins intuition bad frequently led to frnitftjl results. Menger par- 
ticularly aclcBOwleK^ged Steins role as an origiiiatoi of the concept of 
society; he appraised the "Social Movement in France'' as an epoch- 
making study which for the fix^t time had brought socialism and com- 
monism as serious issues to the attention of educated Germans^ he con- 
sidered it to be a classical source book for all later German publications 
in this field [34]. 

One characteristic limitation of Stein repeatedly pointed out by his 
contemporaries was his inability to train his students in the method of 
scientific investigation. Blaschke, in his obituary on Stein, states: ^'He 
lectured about what he knew and what he tliought without ever teaching 
his students how he arrived at his knowledge," and adds the explanatory 
comment that 'liis individuality was too distinctive to be transfcred to 
students by methodological directives'' (5, p. 433]. 

Steins attraction as a teaclier and the stimulation which his students 
always gratefully affirmed was mainly t!:ie result of his eSbrts to come 
to a synthetic view and to enrich the speciahzed disciplines by anaty/ing 
theiir relationship. At a time when specialization began to break down 
the comprehensive approach, it may explain his popular succes^s as well 
as the antagonism which he encountered among expert scientists, 
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STEIN S VIEW OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

Stein reflects in a peculiar way the confluence of a variety of trends 
in soeio-historic^l studies prevalent at the middJe of the 19th century. 
His position in the history of social thought to a great e:stcnt determined 
by the influence of German idealism, whieli dominated the first half of 
the 19th century. There arc many fcatur<!s which bear the mark of HegcFs 
thought; but there are others, especially in the analysis of contemporary 
society, in which he goes beyond Hegel by setting the a^nllict of interest 
between social classes in the tenter of his interpretation of hi.Uory. His 
methodological approach is also akin to that of German idealism, which 
starts out by giving a spe<^ific goal of history and deSning mans role in 
accomplishing it. But once he became absorbed wit!i a particular prob- 
lem, he explored facts and events in their mutual relationship, and his 
method of invciftigation was strictly empirical Steins scientiJEc and 
philosophical position provided the link between Hegel and Marx as well 
as between Hegel and so<^iological positivism. 

The main substance of Steins social concepts was origiiially formulated 
in the first section of the present book under the title ''The Concept of 
Society and the Law of Social Dynamics/' He latex enlarged and elab- 
orated them in his theory of society (1856). He subsequently nsed them 
in all his books and articles, although the emphasi.s of his interpretation 
of the various factors changed considerably^ 

Society as an independent area of study in the social sciences had not 
yet been established in Germiany. Civil society in Hegel's philosophy 
is only a liistorical conc<^pt and represents a subordinate phase in the 
development towards a state of freedom and reason. Stein efected the 
Snal separation of state and society. He proceeded on the assumption that 
society was a permanent aspect of human life. The origin of society lies 
in the contradiction inherent in the individual -the contradictton between 
his infinite striving and the narrow limits of his pow<>r. Only as a mem- 
ber of the human community can man hope to raise his life beyond the 
cx)i5flning bounds of mere physical existence, to control nature, to develop 
a culture and to fulfil his destiny of striving towards perfection. Society, 
in which human existence a.^ we know it ^unalterably embedded, is an 
interdependent system of individuals based on the divisioi^ of labor; "it 
is the spiritual order (geu^itige Ordnung) of men in cootradistinciion 
to the material order of goods, the economy, and the unif> ing ( rein ein- 
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heMUche) order of the state; ''the existence of sodety can recog- 
nized hy the disturbances which can be neither explained nor elimioated 
by economic or political meaj^iires."^ 

The diflFereiitiadon of wealth and status establishes a class pattern in 
any sodety. Ac<|uisiti<)n o£ property originates from conqticsi: and power, 
and h constantly modiSed by tht? natural jnequaBties of people stnvmg 
for self -realization, P)roperty and education^ are the two pillars that 
sustain the social structure; they determine the position of the individual 
within society, differences in property and education coincide with func- 
tional di^erences. Stems concept of class is based mainly on the dis- 
tdbution of property; his emphasis is on the soiirce of income; he often 
speaks of the * property K>w3iing vs. the propertyless class"* aiid therewith 
follows the classical approach that classes are determined by the position 
of people as captal owners or laborers in tfie productive process. He 
thus anticipates Mane's approach in the analysis of the class struggle. 
Stein acknowledges, however, that <tducatjon and occupation also piay 
a pole in determining the class position; nevertheless he considers 
property as the essential factor inasmuch as higher education, status 
and a cultured life can only be attained, as a rule, by those who own 
property. In his study on France, he regards property as the dexjisive 
factor in modem society, which perpetuates the class pattern based on 
inheritance and reflects the contradiction of industrial society between 
rieality and ideology calling for resoh^tion. Later, in his theory of society, 
he shifted his position by aceenhmting the role of innate personal dif- 
ferences rather than property in the process of selection, and thus justi- 
fied inequality of income and status as U>e result of superior con- 
tributions. He changed from a severe critic to a <iefender of capitalism. 
This does not imply, by any means, that Stein, <jven in his later years, 
regarded the status quo of society as satisfactory; his later writings, 
particularly his theory of public administration, contain many suggestions 
and requests for changes which to him appeared not only consistent 
with the syste.in, hut rather indispensable in order to preserve it. Stein 
frequently states that a proper balance between equality and inequality 
has to be found, sin<ie the unfair preponderance, of the levelling effc<its 
of equalitarianism and the e^loiting and antagonizing eJffeets of priv 
ileges he at the core of fricHon within society. 



^Q^^lhchaftshhre (1SS6) p. 16 and Demokratie und Aristokratie (1854) p. 
■* Ge^hi)haftslekre, p. £3. 

« St^m uses tlie teim ''Bildung^ de&ied in Handhuch der VarimUungsl&hre und 
V£rwokitng$techt^ ISTQ, p. 107, as "The. st^t^ of intt^illectiusl devdopmcF^t of tlie 
jbra^viduaj, the smo total <if aecitiired mtellecdtjal capsicitjers." In othor contests lie ia- 
terptrets it as "possession of intellectiual goods" {''Besitiz geUitg^ Outer'). 
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In his concept of the state, Steio distinguishes* between the ideal and 
the real state. The ideal staNj stan<ls outside the <ilass struggle. It is the 
personification or ''organism of the ge.neral will;" its well-being is de- 
pendent upon the well-being of all its citizens, and it can further its own 
intereiit only by furthering the development of all individuals, lliereibre, 
the state has to prevent any part of society horn imposing its W0I on 
the whole of society. The states predominant purpose consists in pro- 
vidiiig those conditions for the dev<jloprnent of tlie self whfeh the indi- 
vidua! is unable to create by himself. But this deiBnition of the state is 
merely an abstraction, an ethical ideal. In reality, this fdeal b<Jcomes 
constantly distorted, bec^u.ve government posts are usually occupied by 
per.sons of a higher status and are used to make their superior social po- 
sition secure. The class stniggle therevidth invades the don^ain of the 
state, and state power becomes misused in the interest of the upper class. 

Since the ideal state represents the general interest, its highest organ 
should stao<I above and beyond all special interest groups and be alto- 
gather independent. Stein tJioreiore considers monarch/ the most ap- 
propriate form of state organization. This position does not, in itself, re- 
fleet a conservative point of view. The battle between conservative and 
progressive forc<^.s is carried out In society and between the classes. The 
form of the state does not by necessity determine the nature of its policy; 
there were republics whiclj were solidly conservative and enlightened 
monarchies which did not idendfy themselves with the ruling class. ^ 
Stem looks with critical skepticism on "popular sovereignty,'' which to 
him is an illusion hiding the complete subjugation of the state to society. 
Mo<Iern nations would be served best by a constitutional monarchy favor- 
ing and promoting the interests of the lower classes, making individual 
self 'fulfillment possible (Soztal^s Konigtum). 

ICegeVs irrfiuenee on Steins analysis of the function of the state is 
clearly discemable. To Hege!, however, the state was the supreme 
authority, an altogether indepen^ient domain where reason unfolds itself; 
it ruled exclusively in the true intexe^t of the individual Stem retained 
HegeFs ideal of the state. In contradistinction to Heget however, he 
maintained that according to sociological analysis the actual state is 
i^ccessarily controlled by the ruling class. He saw both state and society 
as the arena in which individuals <K>ntested for power. He therewith 
divested the historical state, of its metaphysical quahty. it required only 
one further step for Marx to deprive the concept of the stiite altogether 
of its glamor by simply discarding the concept of the ideal state [60, pp. 
199, 200]. 



^Demokratie und Ariitokraiie (IB54) p. 309 £ 
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Steins interpretation of constitutional as well aj; civil law also marks 
him as forerunner oi economic materialism. He considered change;; in 
comtitutional md civil law to be the result of ecoiK^mic factors rather 
than of ideas. Constitutions reflect the power of the various groups of 
society; ibey caiiDOt be conceiv<xi and constnicd merely on the basis of 
an id<x>Iogy. In order to bo workable, they have to coixcspond to t!ie 
social smicture, aud are therewith tho result and not the n^oving force 
in the power and property distribntion within society. ''A constitution is 
never the result of chance or of mere doctrinal opinion; any appropriate 
constitution is the deiBnite manifestation of the social order of the nation, 
and only as such it is justiSed, .stable and valid Nor the history of 
law an autonomous deveh^pment; changes in law can only be explained 
by considering state and sodety as two different entities.^ All po.sitive law 
is conditioned by the basic form of society; the prevailing forms of prop- 
erty, whether landed or moneyed, d<^termine the law; changes in property 
distribution alFeet the law. The various social strata and groups of society, 
which are in consstant flux, try to manipulate and control the law and 
succeed in securing legal protection for their interests. New codifications 
of the law are. the result of transformations of the social order. Jurisdiction 
an<l legal institutions arc therefore part and parcel of the social structure. 
Stein dicumscribes thi.s condition with the tenn ""Geselhvhaftsrecht;^ 
law, as such, refl<icts the distribution of interests and power in the. dit- 
ferent social orders and is conditioned by the class structure of society 
[60, p. 171 ff.|. Stein gives a detailed description of how changes in the 
distribution of property ai*ect the social order and the law: the origin of 
manufacturing and trade, and the growth of towns and cities is traced 
to the grxjwing scarcity of land due. to population increases, and equality 
as a soeia! ideal appears as a result of the accumnktion of wealth of the 
townspeople. Stein summarizes hi.s position by stating: "Half of history 
is the history of property'* (Besitz)}^ Another ejcample of Steins inclina- 
tion to favor economic factors in the interpretation of history may he 
found in Die Entwickhing der Staamcissenschaft bet den Griechen 

^ Sozl^lismvt^ m Drntschkud^' (IS52). The fail^jic; of Germany to ac~ 

compliili iiuiBcatiois in 1648 tjxplajnod by the fa<:t th^t a con&tituEion presupposes 
a civil sadGty wliJcK at that time was not yd fully developed m Gen«any. ibidem 
p. 55S. 

^Die GeseUschapslehre (1856) p. 71. 

^J^iis bteipretation led Stem to make d^smaiKlK for far-reaching changes m tKe 
stiriy of law; he msi^^d that students of law shouH be fully trained m political 
ccd^omy. CegsntJoaTi und Zi^kunfi der R&chtS'^ and Staatuiissenscfuiftan <1S76). 

£: Goldsdbmidt's review of this hook 112] s^ibfects Stein's posit^os to jncdiiive 
critieiitm, specifically wjth reference to the traming in jurisprudence, generally wjih 
jreferecce to his methods of i^ivesfigatiori. 

10 Qiigentmrt und Ztikunft der Bechts-und StiKiisti^issenschaften f iS76) p. 151. 
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(1$79). He states that the legislation of Lyknrgus, Pythagoras and Solon 
£ire not understandable "without taking the power of property and its 
infiuence'^^^ into consideration; in his essay "Die StmUwissemchapUche 
rheorie der Griechen v^or ArMoteks und FIat&' (1853) he makes the 
inteie.sting cx)mment that even the theories of state anc3 soci<;ty are the 
reflections of actual cxinditiori^ and that science cannot predict the social 
t>rder of the ftJiture, but only deteimines our conscnousoess of the existing 
social order. He veriSes this thesis with the help of seveml examples^^ 
and thereby makes an early contribution to the sociology of knowledge. 

Steins demand that. the state take a leading role in the welfare of tiie 
people became the basis for his interest in state administration. He con^ 
ddered the administrative fi^nction of the .state of highest importance, 
particularly with regard to the enforcement of public versus private 
interests. Throngh a sy.stem of administration, the state embraces the 
whole sphere of the economy and of society. Th<j task of administration 
is to piwide favorable conditions for the development of the individual 
to the extent that he is unable to pursue this goal on !iis own.^^ 

Steins later shift from the analysis of the social movement to tiie 
exploration of the various fields of public administatioa was neither a 
matter of whim nor of indifference to labor problems under capitalism. 
Once one ac^pts his premises one sees its innex eonsisteiK^y. This interest 
in state administration can already be detecte<i by his fre^iuent references 
to admini.strative me^ures in his book <m the social movement in France. 
In it he attributed an important role to state action in the improvement 
of the condition of labor. 

Stein*s analysis of sx)cia] procx^sses is characterised by the juxtaposition 
of state, society and the individual, 'fhe moving force in history is the 
individual and his destiny. Any deviation from this purpose within 
sodety, or by state interfexence, leads to contradictions and eonfliets. 
Every individual wants to a<iquire and to strengthen his independence. 
But since dependency between individijals and between classes is an 
inherent feature of society, constant friction ensues. The state is power- 
less to prevent the ruling eJass of sodety from interfering with its 
mediating function. The triangular struggle between individual, state 
and .society, all of which are highly intertwined, presmts the never- 
ending process of the realization of freedom. It shapes the course of 
history by dialectical resolutions of contradictions^ tempDraiy solutions 
can he found eithej through revolution or reform, but as time goes ou. 



^1 ibidem, p. 266. 
ibidem, p. 123. 

^See paxticialarly Handhuch der Verwaltungdehre (1876) p. 32S. 
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with each new stage oi: development, new contradictions will iitise, since 
they are inherent in any human coinmimity. 

Stem disting^jiiffhes tliree stages of historical development, which are 
diaracterized aad dislioguished on the basis of their respective st:>cial 
structure; patnarcliial society, estate society and civil society; they repeat 
themselves in tlie historical process of different cnltures. They are not 
even clearly separated dviring the growth of any one culinre, bnt may 
coexist in various soinal contexts or geographical areas. Stein presents 
the three historic^ stages in terms of ideal-type constructions.^* The 
stabis symbol of the patriiitchal order is landed property; differences 
in land holdings convey inequalities of rights and obligations. Acqnsi- 
tions through commercial or manufactural parsoits and kbor are not 
recognized socially. A strong antagonism prevails between the patriarchs 
and the industrial class, In guild society or estate society (Si^ndesta^t)^ 
occupation is the <!ec.isive factor iTi determining status and privileges; 
the social order is structured on the basis of soc^o- economic functions 
performed: the main estates are t;he nobility, the elergy and the third 
estate, with a variety of subdivisions. This type of society is frequently 
shot throngh with patriaT<^ha! principles, particularly where hereditary 
rights are concerned. Member.s of the upper classes may attempt to per- 
petuate their position through legislation which resists changes. Stein 
calls such a society a caste society, which he considers to be a symptom 
of petrilication and decay. Nevertheless, channels for self-realization 
and social mobility also exist in an estate society, particularly within the 
clergy. The third type--<dvil socicty-^is essentially an open society, in 
which ine<g[uaiity by birth and preferential rights to specific occupation do 
not exist. 

The eTnergen<^e of modern European sodety is, according to St<un, the 
most advanced stage of univer.sal history proa^eding towards the realiz- 
ation of freedom. Other cultures declined or stagnated; Christian-^ Gcj- 
manic <ni]ture (this is the term Stein uses in talking about the Western 
Worl<!) is the only one which overcame the throttling efCects of a caste 
system developing in the later stages o£ Oriental, Greek and Roman 
societies. In European society, for the first time m world history, the 
dignity of kbor was recognized, work was considered a moral ohhgation 
and a source of strength; tliis provided a fertile soil for the rise of the 
idea of equahty.^^ 

- Nevertheless, the reaHzation of equaUty and fre<idom in our society 

i*See Cegenmirt and Zuhunp der Rechts-und StaatstiHssen^^h^3;ften, a^so 
Venmdiiitigsrecht, (1876), p. 11, 394 aitd paiisim. 
i»"Id!e<?rt ztir Geschidtte der ArheW" (1S49). 
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Vi threatened hy inherited property rights, favoring inequality of educa- 
tion and opportunity. His early prediction of the alternative of "social 
reform or social revolution" is based on this contradiction in civi] so- 
<:iety; only in later years does he voice conli<lenee in the creative power 
of industrialism to provide a .social order in which the reccigpiHon of 
equality and the necessity of a class soeiety""the basic contradiction of 
modern times—will have readied a compromise solution. 

Stein elatiorated Im ctincej^ts first and ftiremost to inte?rpret the sixty 
year period after the French Revolution. In the context for which they 
were devise<l, they are-in spite of their short <^oming$—nseful and en- 
lightening. They eriri<:h our understanding of the past and the pre^seot. 
His historial .studies, with the emphasis on social dynamics, opened new 
avenues for the analysis of historical developments. His attempt to sub- 
tantiate his concepts as living forces in the nnf<ilding of world history 
.scorns less fortunate;^^ it drove him tci unjustified generalizations and 
made him neglect empirical sources of evidence in order to give his 
intuitive insight the proper scientific weiglit. In other words, he did 
not succeed in developing a consistent social philosophy. He was much 
more successful in providing a con<^eptua! framework for the analysis 
of a sp<;xilic historical period. !t can only be regretted that l^e never 
used his original approach again for an<ither historical study.^' Steins 
main contribution to social history eoiLsists in providing a new approach 
to lus liistorical analysis rather than in his venture to systematize his tvon- 
cepts for an interpretation of the history of mankind as a continuous 
process. His basic contrihutioii to the development of a science of society 
has been only seldom acknowl<>dged. Only a few scholars admit that his 
concept of society, his theory <if so<:ia! dynamics, his claim that social fae- 
tors determine the course of history, and Ms demon.stratioii of the relation' 
ship betwe<jn ideology an<i the class str^K^ture marked the beginning 
of the new social science of sociology. '^That he is almost forgotten today 

^^Nil^chke l3Sf p. XOS] has siUEimari3^<ijd Stejas antount of universytl history oci 
the basi5 of iha expositions spread amoug his vadotis piiblications. 

^^Carl Scbmitt [51] e.g. voices his surprise that Steiji iiev<^ subjected the Aijss- 
trian Moj^arcKy io susch aii {iiialysiii, although he lived m Vienna foT over thirty-live 
years. 

^^Erijest Griiiifeia [13] course, in his lK?ok Lorenz mn Smn und die GeAell 
scju^shhre does justice to him b\ this jespc^t His xoh as a p^oiieer of th& scie^sw: 
of society in Gertftany is appreciated by Wit*>ntig, Gumplowicz, Cotbeifi and Spann. 
The Marxist Mas Adler (68] pays tdb«i^ to him and states that Stein as a sodal 
philoKopheF k;iding from Hej^el lo Marx is nol all properly vahiod. 'Hb G<ss<iU- 
sduiftswisi;emchaft is so exoeltot that even today it ean be of valvsahlo service for 
thfi acqusislMon of sodologioal insight" (p. 4S). 

Frai^z C^pejihPimer [4]] co^isidcrs Stein's twok on the Social Movement th^ first 
^osi vakable manifeslaiion of Cemian .sooiology, vastly superior to SpGnc&r, and ia 
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may be partly due to the fact that a<:adcoiic scw^iobgy took an altogether 
diiferent path thatj did SHin in his Geselhchaftstoih'senschaft, wlisich is 
only a small se<:tion of modem s^ociology. Steins Geselhchafii^lehre is 
predoniiiiantly ao analysis of the various social orders? whicli are de- 
temjined by the interplay of social classes, their interests and their 
power; it is based on his* particular concept of society which, although 
seen as an independeot entity, presented only one aspect of the human 
community. The state retained the <;yperior function of representing the 
genera! interest. Stein's scien<ie of sxKiety thtjs remained a subsoctioii of 
the s^cience of the state {Staatsioissenschap}. 

Stein's own attitude toward <;ociology as a new independent discipline 
was very skeptical In a letter (1885) to Guniplowicz he states*: "I am 
eager to know about sociology, since it has always; been impossible for 
me to fonnulate what it really is; according to the Franco -British con- 
fusion of terms and concepts there is nothing left that could not be 
considered as sociology, one way or another, including electricity and 
bacteria" Gumplowicz adds: ''How distrustful the founder of the science 
of society was towards sociology, ai^d how he was at a loss to classify 
sociology among other sciences is indicated in another passage of his 
letter in which be exprciJses the hope 'to Bnd out of which branch of 
kt^owledge this sociology is a definable part''' [89, p. 132]. 



'ITHE HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT 
IN FRANCE 17894850/^ 



The main body of this book presents a history of the socio-political 
struggle in France during the sixty ye^r period from the great French 
Revolution to the establishment of the Republic in IS4H. It leads us 
through the various stages of the first Bevoktioitj the history o£ the 
Constitutions of 1791, 1793 and 1795, the rise and fall of Napoleon, the 
Restoration, the July Revolution, the period of the Bourgeois Monarchy, 
and finally the sniggle for supremaoy hetw^een the boTirgeoisie and the 



sdta^. rtispectj; even to Comte. (pp. 893, 901) 
f E. I J. Huhei [191 coi^pTi^he^Riv^ review of Die deuische Siaatsivksemi^hefi 

("1934) recognizes his imisortaut position, together with MoH's, as an ongmat(>r of 
0*0 science of society, who, 'Hby obi>*ervatioii and mterpKitation ol th<i Uviiig reftHty 
were !ed»»»-almost against tlieir mm will-— -to ac^owledg*^ the autanomy of society 
as diBFerent from tke state'' (p* 12). 
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proletariat aft^^r its; downfall. Tli^: eventi> are iiitc^rprelcd in tero^s 
of the changing power position of the .surviving ekmtiits of feudaliscm 
and the third estate ou the on<i hand, and the struggle of monarchy to 
reestabh'sh itself a.s a representative of the "independent'' state on th<^ 
other hand. 

Interwoven with thi^ sociological interpretation of French history- 
which for that time is a highly original approach is an analysis of the 
social forces which h.d to a new class antagonism, llie^e Tnov<jments 
are seen as the result of the failure oi the FreTich Bevolutiou to reaii7.e 
the professed ideal of equality. 

The abolition of feudal privilege's, the recogjiition of civil liberties 
and of £>olitica1 equality x^rovided the framework for th<j newly emerging 
acquisitive society; but its advent also brought forth the industrial 
working class, The feudal system of mutual obligations had been dis- 
solved; poverty, rootlessness and insecurity of in<:omc spread among 
the growing number oC- people who provided the labor for maun facto ring 
enterprises. Witho^it any protection by the law and without any organi- 
zation of their own^ tlie workers were at the mercy of the highly a^m- 
petitive market and rutblessly exploited- they spent their hfe in misery 
which neither hard work nor thrift could ovejcome. The pr<jmise of 
liberty had led them into an apparently hopeless condition of soei<>- 
economic dependence. 

People discovered the fact that even the most equalitarian constitu- 
tion, based on human rights and guaranteeing freedom and e<|uality in 
the pursuit of their interests, was not a satisfactory basis for persona! 
independence; the perpetuation of dependence is the result of socio- 
economic conditions. Political <^quality c^n provide equsl rights before 
the law, hui not economic equality, which is of more vital importance m 
every-day life. 

The masses, under the impact of their experiences in the developing 
industrial society, were determined to change conditions a<:cording to 
the ideal of 'liberty and equality lor all " they b<icaTne a new force in 
the political arena, a militant socio-political power, tbe proletariat. 
Their initial struggle for political rights turned into a struggle for 
s^ociai reform and institutional changes. jPrivate property and— to h more 
limited <;xtent— the family became the main targets of attack in the 
struggle for equalization of opportunities; for inequality of property and 
inequality of education resi^lting from property rights had remained 
an obstacle in the path of equalization. 

Stein consid<3fred tliis new antagonism between labor arid capital to be 
sharper and broader than tlie foregoing one betweeii the nobility and 
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tlie third estate.^^ In a society wiiicb proclaimed liberty as the higliest 
idea], it deprived the worker o£ the possibility of striving iJuccessfiiUy Cor 
independen<"^s It had created a new ebss pattern which tended to per- 
petuate iiieqtjahty by making it h^jr<^ditaTy and to reestablish estate 
society. While Hegel saw civil liberty as achieved witliirt the franiework 
of monarchy as the Sua! stage in whicli freedoni irught be reali^^d. Stein, 
a haLf-eentuxy laier, called attention to the new type of dependency and 
the new contradictions inherent ii^ modem indnstrialism^ lie onee raised 
the question; ''How shdl this pn>blem [the c<mbradiction in the con- 
dition of the proletariat! be solved? We are not ^ presumptoous as to 
assume that we can snggest any solution^ One person has never solved 
a problem which is addresse<l to humanity as a whole^ All we can do 
is to state the problem clearlys"^* 

The attack on private property by the worker is tlie logical re^sult of 
his social conditions in early indmtrialism. It appears in the form of 
communism— which is merely a negation of property and the individual 
™and sociahsm which goes beyond this negation and defines the future 
form of social eMstenoe.^^ Only commnnlsts and socialists soeme<l to be 
aware of the fact that a society based on private property will frame a 
constitution which will protect the interests of the property-owning class 
and maintain the existing system of inequality and dependences This 
tren<i is also reHeeted in the endeavors of the owning class to make 
pohtical rights dependent on property ownersliip by making the right to 
vote dependent on tax-paying ability. Only a sociahst society will finally 
stjcx^ed in establishing the realm of liberty and eqiiahty, the ideals of 
tile French Revolutions 

It was Stein who gav<^ the socialist viewpoint— by that time mainly 
developed by Saint-Simon-of the K^lationship between state and society 
a concise formnlation. lie developed the concept of the proletariat, 
which he considered to be the working class in industrial society, united 
by the awareness of their revolutionary role. lie thereby gave a specific 
meaning to the term "'proletariat'' and carefully circumscribed its role 
irk the history of the 19th century. He considered the ensuing struggle 
unavoidable and <iid not hesitate to acknowledge that the approach of 
the sooiahsJ:s, with their emphasis on socio-economic ratlier than political 
conditions as crucial jssues of world history, gave rise to a new science 
of society. ^'Sociahsm and cwimunism gain the significance they have 
Brst of all dne to the idea of so<uety and the assumption that society has 

^^"Die so^iakn Betoegungen cfof Gegentvartr ( 1S48). 

^Der Sozialif;iTm5 und KoTrtmunhmus in FT^nkreich (1848) p. 325. 

'"Blkke auf den So^^Udismtts und Kommufiismns in DeutschUtnd'* (1844) p. 13. 
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a history of its own."^" Stein fears that the victory of the proletariat 
would establish ' die absolute rule of the laboring class, subjugate the 
state to the interest of labor and result in the victory of despotism. He 
touches here upon the problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which became acute only seventy years later; he sense<i the indissoluble 
conflict between liberty and the enforcement of permanent e<|nality. 

Thit even if commtinism and sociaiisrr* are a danger to the social order, 
censorsliip of the press and attempts to control free discussion are the 
most inappropriate inetho<is to forestall their advent.^ Communism and 
soeiaBsm are ideas which can only be conquered by the mind. The 
attempts to suppress <loubts about the present state of affairs, to prohibit 
opposition, will only give moral support to those who oppose these new 
movements without ever allowing for constructive criticism. The threat 
of a communist revolution can never be mastered by thought <^ootrol hut 
only by basic social reform. 

The social movement of the proletariat played an important xoie in the 
strife for political power afer the July Bevolution which terminated the 
stmggie of the acquisitive society against th<i reinstitution of feudahsm. 
The enthronement of Louis Philippe mar]c<^c3 the beginning of industrial 
s;ociely with capital as the niling power. Constitutionalism, with voting 
rights restricted to the higher income group, safeguarded the interest of 
the upper bourgeoisie. 

The period of IS30-1S48 is characterized by a complex triangular 
struggle between the monarchy, the ruhng class and the growing pohtical 
influence of the proletariat. The monarchy, instituted by the property- 
owning class to control the antagonism of the working class, attemptiijd to 
assert its indepijiidenee from the bourgeoisie and estabhsh a system ot 
personal government by devious means, di.sregardiug the int<^rests of 
the class which sponsored it. The growing tension between these two 
powders led to the demand for electoral reform and thenjby to a strength- 
ening of the republican movement. Republicanism was originally the 
political goal of the left-min<ied dem<?erats who stood for liberty and 
equality. However, the more it became evident that the lack of social 
rather than political rights was the essential impediment in the way 
of the realization of these ideals, republicanism became predominantly 
the idea of (he social movement and a reflection of the antagonism of 
Uie laboring class against monarchy as a representativ<^ of the bourgeoi- 

Preface to SoxvxUsJtiu^ und Kommunismu^ in Fmnkreich 2fi<;1 Edition, (IMS), 

p. VII!. 

^See "Der Sazialisnms in DeuUchhnd*' (1852) p. 537, and "Blicke auf den 
Sozidmnm und Kommunismm in DeuischlandT (1844) p. 47 IT. with FcfeT^Juce to 
the su|>pressi<m of tlie Bheinisch^ Zeitung. 
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sie. Its main pracUca! aim was universal .syfeg<^ Here we encounter lh*i 
first indications that the worMng class movement hoped to get control 
of the statt? by parliamentary means, a trend whicii in later decade.s - 
tliroi^gh the social democratic wing-beeame so powerful within the 
socialist labor xnovemeot. 

During die reigB of LouiiJ Philippe, iUi struggle for electoral reform 
became the temporary iDeeting ground of left-wing bourgeois liberaU 
and the ac^hcrents of social reform^ But these tendencies were repeate<^ly 
defeated in the 1830s. Republicanism as a political party movement 
bioke down^ but behind the screen o^ political events duriug the July 
Monarchy, the labor class developed slowly but <;onsiatently into a po- 
litical pow<jT of its owii^ It remained in the baekgroun<l of the political 
struggle nntil finally the regime of I.ouis Philippe was overtlirown by 
the opposition of the unite<l bourgeoisio, '1:>eeause neither monarchy uor 
the daBg<^r of social revohition will prevent the owning class of indus- 
trial society from destroying personal government which docs not re- 
spect the principle of popular representation." By 184$, industrial society 
brought the state under its control and found an appropriate political 
order in constitutional republicanisms 

It is Steiu^s contention that only a monarchy committed to social 
reform can survive in industrial so<uety by eJiercisiug its functions as a 
construc;tive n)ediatoi between the opposing cia,sscs, and it is his hope 
that tbf? s^irviving monarchies of F.mope will take this path, lo the 
French Republic, the state as an independent entity no longer has an 
acting representative. Wbat is considered popular sovereignty is, in 
fact ,the sovereignty of society, in which two antagonistic classes confront 
each other and are ready to engage in a life-and-death struggle unlesfs 
they discover a common interesi:^ Stein considers the republic of mutual 
interests a possibiility and the only alternative to a nionarcJiy of social re- 
form for a peaceful growtb of mo.dern indnstrialisms It would be neoes- 
sary that, on the one hand, the property-owning class be willing to accept 
the jUsStified demands of the worlcing class, which would enable the 
laborer to gain capital through work; the nding class wOTild have to le- 
fraiii from such prerogatives as prohibition of labor associations and 
strilccs, the enforcement of factory regulations and factory courts, etc^ 
On tile other hand, labor would have to give up its struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism^ the existing order of society and constitu- 
tion^lism^ Such a development would take decades- and there was not 
th^ lightest prospect in evidence for a change in attitude on either side^ 
■r The demands of labor crystallize during the period imder consideration 
in demands for a special Minintere du Prog^r^s and for die * 'right to work*"; 
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the former was uasuccossful and led intc? the dead-end alley of the con- 
ferenees at the lAixeinbourg, and the latter resulted in the establishment 
of the Ateliers Natiomux, ''The latter were a complete faih.u'e, because, in 
a society of private enterprise, the attempt to make the s^ate responsible 
for providing work for tlie unemployed i.s a glaring contradic^on, The 
bitter mood of the proletariat and the disappointment of not eoiijing to 
grips with the so<nal qocstion within the framework of the newly estab- 
lished Repnblie led to the June revolt and the total defeat of the prole- 
tariat for the time being. The revised Constitution of Novenjber 1S4B 
discarded the concept of the right to work and restrict<JC^ administrative 
social measures to assistance to the needy, The principal demand of labor 
to transform the state into a responsible authority for social welfare had 
been rejected^ The nding position of the eapitahowning class in indus- 
trial society was secured. 

Yet Stein concludes his socio-politieal analysis on a riote of cautious 
optimisms The obligation to remedy the ill effects of competition on 6ie 
labor market hy public assistance had been approved; the acceptance 
of universal suffrage— the Srst acknowledged social riglit of the non- 
propertied class— opened the possibility of a successful struggle of the de- 
pendent class for hnther social reforms llirougli administrative measures, 
provided the socialist and the democratic parties joined forces to co 
operate towards that goal 

llie analysis of the French Social Movement brought to a head two 
major new conclusions; the first was that ''labor without capital stands 
now besides property as an independent and autononiotis factor in hu- 
man society," ... the second was that "this elem<mt is of great impor- 
tance as regards the transformation of the state and its pubhc laws and 
is an element one would have to reckon with one way or the other with 
respect to all major constitutional problems" . . .^^ "The fotmdation and 
point of view of French sociahsm was therewith cjompletely abandoned. 
Socialism and commurnsm in the hitherto existing meaning of the word 
have become mere individual symptoms of an infinitely more compre- 
hensive problem 

The events of \BiS have shown that Stein's anticipation in 1842 of a 
showdown between the classes was correct. He did not accept this as 
the final answer to the problems he had posed. In another essay^^ he 
states; ""The great question of a better relationship between capital and 

^^"Der StyzHdisnim in DentscMand" <1852) p. 560. 
Ihi<km, p. 562. 

^ Der So^ltsnms und Kommunismus in Fra^r&ich^ { 1848). particularly tho 
footjiot^t p. 326ffs, signed by \he editor, hai obviously writt<sn by Stom. 
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labor, o£ a labor organization, of social equality is not solvt^d ... it 
burns lilce deep and deadly wound . . An the conscience of European 
society after the disgrac^ifnl events* of June 18^. . . . We cannot predict 
what will be the shape and rhc development of this question in ihe near 
futiurc." lie hope^ that not only France, but also the German states, 
will give the lower classes the right to participate in the affairs of the 
state. "When the proletariat becomes involved in public affairs, the 
socia! question, e.g., tl>e problem of capita]! and labor relationship will 
no longer be subject to one-sided theoretical interpretations, to utopiatt 
schemes and to the prejudices of party politics. It will be tran;;ferred to 
the realm of legislation where al! interests and all moral elements repre- 
senting the natiOD {Volksgeist) coDtribute to the organic growth of 
actual social conditions." 

The sociO'po!iti<^al struggle during the period in question is determined 
by the attempt to rt^^lize the ideal of human equality. The contradic- 
tion inherent in the concept of a ''society of equals" is the source of ma- 
jor political conflicts which follow the Freneh Revolution. Since society 
is an order based on the dilfereut capabilities of men and the different 
social functions are endowed with difeent degrees of prestige, the in- 
equality of income is indispensable. A truly open society, providing 
chances for everybody according to his ability and regardless of his 
.social background, would <^me as close to the realization of liberty and 
equality as is at all possible. Such a society can grow out of the estab-^ 
Eshed industrial society through social reform. The belligerent attitude of 
the proletariat towards industrial society and its corresponding political 
order is mainly due to the hopeless situation of labor. Hiis antagonism 
could be eliminated if the worker would have a chance to acquire capital 
either by state or cooperative bank institutions, lending at cost, or by 
raising the in<wje level so that he might accumulate it through savings. 
Other specific measures which Sti^in considered desirable are elaborated 
in his work on public administration; they include practically all the 
measures of mo<Iern labor law and social legislation, including pubhc 
education, public housing, and public health. 

Stein's suggestion to further capital acquisition by the worker as 
a means of alleviating the txmdition of his dependency is, of course, out- 
dated today. To the es;teni that it is at all possible, it can hardly enable 
the laborer, in an era of large corporations, to establish his own enter- 
prise and to thereby gain independence. Today, *be struggle for an 
elimination of proletarian living conditions has shifted to the security ot 
a well "paid job. 

If we reconsider Stein's conclusions from the vantage point of the 
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present, it becomes clear tlmt, in liis ^^tudy on the social movement in 
France^ he foresaw the development of a welfare state— towards which 
industrial societies in Europe and, to a le.sser extent, also in the United 
States have been fjtriving— possible and necessary for a flourishing 
future of Weste-rn civilization. The fact that this development took 
pla<je, not as he expected, through the superior insight of the ruling 
class, nor by authority of the monarciiy of social reform, but under 
the pressure of unioni2:atlon and the class struggle which he considered 
dangeroxis and destructive, should not prejudice us against valuing his 
vision. 



STEIN'S POSITION IN TIIE HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 

IN GERMANY 



Stein's contribution to the growth of the socia! sciences cstend.s over 
niany areas and has exerted a significant influence in diferent direc- 
tions. To give a comprehensive analysis of the abundance of material 
which he expounded and of the wealth of ideas he had to offer is not 
the subject of this introductory essay. But it seems appropriate to ex- 
plore the inBnence of the present boolc on sodai thought in Germany 
at the time of its publication and during tlie following decades. It was, 
first, a powerful! factor in calling attention to the social forces which 
influence the coiu^se o^ history and, sexx)n<lly, contributed greatly to the 
growth of inter<^^st in welfare policy among German social scientists. 
These two major areas of Steins infiuence correspond to the two diffe^T" 
ent preoccupations of Stein before and after 1850. Both these trends of 
thought had already emerged at the time when Stein vtTote this book. 

Stein and the SocuiUsts 

Ix>renz von Stein has fre<|uently been classiBed as a forerunner of 
economic materialism; he was the first in German literature who pro- 
claimed the preponderance of societal factors in determining the coarse 
of history, as against the inOuena? both of ideas and of mere factors of 
political power. His relationship to Marx and Engels is, therefore, of 
particular interest. 

The first edition of Steins book was published in 1842, at a t^me when 
Marx had just come to Paris to study economics and the socialist move- 
ment. It was obvious, and has meanwhile been documented, that St<jin's 
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b{Xjk did nol escape Marxs atlention- Marxs essayis oo "Tlie Class 
Struggle in France" (1850) and The ISth Bmmaire of Loms Buona- 
parle' (.1852) are bajsed on the same concepts amd the same interpreta- 
tions of the course of I^rendi history; the role of the proletariat which 
Stein fomjulated already in the first edition of iii<> opus in 1842 is actu- 
ally the central theme of t5ie "Commnmst Manifesto'* of 1848-^^ Yet the 
question whether Marx wan e^sentiaily stimulated by Steins book, and 
to what: extxMit Marxs theory was inflneneed by Stein's analysis, has 
nev<^r been answered definitely, although it has been a matter of eon- 
trovet<>y for many year-s. In a recent p^iblieation [125b] Robert Tucker 
disregards all un certain ti<;!is' by <;|uoting a passage of Marx eoncemiog the 
role of the proletariat in the coming revolution and claiming "all this is 
sftraight out of Stein' [p- 116]. Tli^ere is certainly a striking similarity of 
the two authors' approaches to the political events of the fortieis and their 
iiiteipretation- One has to keep in mind, however, that both Marx and 
Stein were nuder the isame influences, not only as expounders of Hegelian 
thought, but also as student^> of French socialiist theories; they bex^ame 
acquainted with the same sources and the same group of people [119, 
p. 174], the same economic conditions and the same intellectual atmos- 
phere in Fari.s; w^hieh aboiiuded in new ideas and concepts concerning in- 
dustrial society challenging social reformers- It was a perio<l of great 
tension aod productivity- The effort to come to grips with the acute 
problems of the time was a collective on<^ and it seems not only im- 
possible but also unimportant to determine to whom credit is due in 
each single case- Thus Masaryk [103] emphasizes the fact that the rise 
of historical matenalism was due to the intellectual chniate of France in 
the l$40's, that it manifested itself in the writings of many authors, and 
cannot possibly be traced to any on^j writer of that time. He states: 
1 believe the influence of Stein on Marx was less marked than Sombart 
and Struve ^nsnmc. Stein^s interpretation is derived from the study of 
French socialists;- Marx <jxp]oted their writings also, although somewhat 
later- In addition. Stein was— just like Marx— a Hegelian; fheir develop- 
ment runs along parallel lines- I admit that Stein has contributed to 
the clarification of Marx's thoughts because his book is— considering the 
time of its appearance— certainly excellent; but it seems to me that Saint- 
Simon and I^uis Blanc exercised a more direct and a deeper influence 
than the textbook-like exposition of Stein" [p- 39]- Georg Adier, on the 
other, hand, assumed that "Marx must have been greatly stimulated by 

PBeh^xte, Kudolf [M p. 63] states "Th^ Orst to p£>bit out ihti essei^tial rdation- 
sh^ betweeii th<?5?e thought systems [iK>mlism and coirimyuism] and the using move- 
ment of tlie in<lastrial proletaTiat was probably Sttiin.^ 
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Stein's book-'' "Marx was acquainted with it before he studied the writ- 
ings of the li'Vench authors.'' '^Stein had found the material for his pro- 
found insight into the^ modern social movement in the writings of tJie 
great French socialists from Saint-Simon to Lonis Blanc, but none of 
these authors stated all this as concisely and clearly' [.I, p- 16]- 

Stein was certainly highly indebted to Saint-Simon, whose writings- 
contain the earliest notions of historical materialism- While Vieo, Mon- 
te-*?quieu, Roasseau and Ferguson occasionally state the iniuenee of socio- 
economic factors on political events, Saint-Simon, in attempting to dis- 
cover the ba-sic principle of historical development, conceived of social 
classes and their interrelationship as the propulsive force in history^ the 
state is the institution used by the ruling <jlass to suppress the lower 
classes and the antagonism between the propertie<! and non-propertied 
<Jasses (proprtetaire and non-propii^taire) is a decisive factor in any 
socio-political change- But Saint-Simon did not yet envisage any active 
and autonomous partaking of the proletariat in industrial society- Stein 
leans heavily upon Saint-Simon in his theory of class formation and class 
-Struggle, and in his attempt to explain the history of his time in terms of 
changes in the social structure- He also elaborated Saint-Simons int<^r- 
pretation of socialism as the first manifestation of a 'science of -society-'' 

The original contribution of Stein was the sociological interpretation 
of the proletariat as the labor force in modern society and as a class-con- 
scious unit strugghng for power in pur:^uit of their interests- Practically 
all authors who explored the Stein-Marx rclation-ship objectively have 
acknowledged this fact- Koigen [25, pp- 240, 251] states: "The great merit 
of Stein is his sociological characterization of the proletariat" and . - 
to have made it the trentral point of hi-s analysis." Friedrich Muckle con- 
curs by stating: "Historical priority of a sociological interpretation of the 
proletariat goes to Stein" [108 p. 34], and "Loreuz Stein has been the flr-st 
author who dehneated the proletarian class from other social phenomena 
by a strong emphasis on its typical characteristics, he recognize<l it as 
ar^ eminent factor of future historical developments" [107, p. 329|. 

Foldes [8, p. 295) comes to the conclusion that the concept of the pro- 
letariat is the most original cnintribution of Stein which had not yet been 
conceived by Saint-Simon or Louis Blanc^ and Simkovitch |II9, p- J75] 
points out that ''Stein was the first historian of the fourth estate, the 
philosopher of its coming revolution and the only one who dealt with 



Stein acknowledges this, ^tatmg; 'It u'aif Saint-Simon who first called attention to 
the opposmg forces o£ owrtci^ amd rtOTi-owners- For this rea.*?0Jt^ and mt s<> for 
other partly bizarre ide^i5, he bet^amci tht^ €rst sociali-st oi Franoe." "Die SozMea 
Bewegungen der Gegenw^rt," (I84fj), p- 303. 
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this subject without partiality or bias/' The opmion o£ Peter von Struvc, 
[59J a K^jjsian Marxi.st, may be of particular interest. He. .states; "Stein 
was a bourgeois, a definite defendt^r of private property and m equally 
deBnile opponent o( cortimuoism, but his book was nevertheless a bril- 
liant and cpo{rh maidng p<^r£ormaiicc wh^jn it appeared^" [p. 229]. 

What was new in the Marxian interpretation of the history of capital- 
ism was the theory of the inevitable destmetion of capitalism due to its 
inherent contradictions, and the positive accent given to the course of 
future events. Stein con^dered the .sitiiatioti as dangerous and the threat 
of the proletarian movement as disastrous for the future of so<dety; 
believed in the possibility of avoiding the 'rule of labor" by appropriate 
social reform. But his social analysis provided Marx with an essentia! 
element for the constmetion of his own system of scientific socialism by 
assigning to the proletariat the role of the antagonist in industrial so* 
ciety in accordance with Hegelian dialecttes. Marx [140] himself stated 
in a letter in 1852 that it was not he who had discovered the existence 
of classes in modem s<x;iety or the ckss struggle; this had already been 
done before him by bourgeois historians^ ""What was new on my part was 
to show I) that the existence of classes is tied to deSnite histoncal stnig- 
gles of evolution (Entwickhsngskaempfe) within the area of production, 
2) that the dass struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and 3) that this dictatorship is the transition to the abolition 
of classes and to a classless society^** lliis marks off quite coiTectly 
Marxs own contribution from those of his forerunners^ 

Marx was doubtlessly indebted to Stein, with whoni he became ac- 
quainted at a decisive turning point of his life. Flenge [113, p. 66] sum- 
marizes it very distinctly; ''Stein had already formulated what was as 
yet a dim notion of sentiment to Marx, the class struggle, the proletariat, 
and communism as its inevitable goal . . ^ Yet it would be altogether 
virong to consider Marx a plagiarist ^ . ^ In contrast to Stein quiescently 
abiding by his state philosophy, Marx could well consider himself as 
the greater scholar for whom Stein had prepared the way ... it is clearly 
noticeable that Marx from then on acquired a new center of intellectual 
interest ^ ^ ^ The relationship of state and society became completely re- 
versed/' The assertion that the state was nothing but the instrument of 
tJie ruling ckss, that none of its activities was ever independent of it or 
even geared towards the welfare of the lower classes, is a point which 
clearly distinguishes him Crom Stein, who never abandoned the position 
that tjic state- "despite its dependency on class doniination^could and 
should play the role of a mediator in so<aetys Marx came to different 
and less ambiguous conchisions, going far beyond Stems deductions 
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as to the future class struggle and policy. Max Adler [68, p. 45] points out 
that "the opinion prevalent in bourgeois criticism of Marx which con- 
siders Marx's basic concepts as nothing but a variation of Stein s pre- 
cepts is completely thoughtless/' Wliilc to Stein the future was a matter 
of freedom, of choice and of idealism, Marx's analysis of capitalism -is 
predominantly geared towards his theory of the inevitability of historical 
processes; his analytical int?erest is centered on resulting political de- 
velopments rather than on a dissection of the past and the present. 

In his analysis of the events of Stein never identi^es himself with 
any class position^ he takes a rather detached point of view, fully reahz- 
jng that the capitalists were superior in power and that socialist and 
communist groups had no workable altt^mative to offer, as the failure of 
the public workshops illustrated^ Marx and Engels, on tlie other hand, 
took a predominantly political and partisan position, based on their own 
theory, that a clas.sless society would grow out of industrialism through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the destruction of the traditional 
power of the state. 

The evaluation of Steins work and its possible influence on the the- 
ories of Marx and Engels has been subject to frequent changes. It re- 
peatedly reflects an emotional attitude, concerned with stressing Marx's 
originality and his independence from ^'bourgeois" historians. In 184$ 
there appeared a lengthy review of Steins book by Moses Hess [161; he 
was a friend of Marx during his formative years, before economic rnater- 
jalism had become a cornerstone of Marx's social philosopby^ Hess was 
an Utopian socialist [see also 65] whose approach to history Marx later de- 
nounced as "German or True Socialism" in the ''Communist Manifesto.'' 
Hess criticizes Steins preoccupation with the role of the proletariat in 
the revolutionary movement Vhieb is repeated ad nause^m^"" he be- 
littles Steins notion that so<dalism is the result of poverty and destitu- 
tion, while Hess considers it to be the result of sympathy and compas- 
sion^ his negative (jriticism of Steins book, despite the fact that Hess was 
a socialist and intended to atta<rk ""the HegeUan of the center, unable to 
comprehend the theoretical tnith of communism" (page 76), is neverthe- 
less based on an ideahsm equally alien to Marx and to Stein^^ 

That Marx was thoroughly familiar with Stein's book is clearly proven 
by his article against Karl Griin [32, 58]; it is a biting criticism of Griin, 
who is denounced as parroting Moses Hess and plagiarizing Stein. A fe^ 

^ Struvt^ [59, pp. 231 and 275], takes an ^vatt more critical pOs'iitioti towards Heiss 
by stiiting: *'H^ss is still mom ah^tract, more idealistic and philosophical tban Stein, 
he shares $tei]Ei s weabiesstjs without having hia r<;alistic force." ''Stein s jKtcipretatioti 
was nmch doser to Marx's thesis thai^ thtf Tiuman^iness' of liess.'^ 
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interspersed remarks give us at least some indication of Marx's opinion 
on Stein at that timcs He writes [5$, p. 49] \ "From all this one is able to see 
tliat Grijn's eoneoction stands far below Stein'.s book, who at least at- 
tempted to trace the relationship of sociahst literature to the facti^al de- 
velopment of French Hodieiy.'' "Stein himself i$ exfrcn^ely vague when 
he spealcs of 'political factors' in industry^ However, he shows that he 
15 on the right track by adding that tlie history of the state is intimately 
eoBDected with economic history" Until the republication of these ar- 
ticles in 1896 (58]^ it had remaine<l uncertain and a matter of conjecture 
and subjeetive interpretation whether Marx had read Steins books 

Tlxe only author who completely denied the influence of Stein on 
Marx in later years was Franz Mehring, a Marxist and a wcli-kiiovm au- 
thority on the history of the German sociaMemocratie party; as sii<:h, and 
in view of Stein's growing conservatism and antagonism against party 
pohtics m later decades^, Mehring takes a biased position regarding 
Steins t)ooks Me attacked Stnive and also Sombart's [120] favorable as- 
sessment of Stein by stating that ''the historical significance o! Stein's 
book is limited to its influence on bourgeois classes" [33, p. 453]. "Stein 
was a compiler; when h<^ used his own mind, he wailed about 'subver- 
sive tmdencies' or glorified 'social monarchy ; for those who had studied 
French socialism at its ovm sources, Steins book meant nothing new" 
[33a, ps 380]. Mehring never accepted the fact that Marx showed a de- 
tailed knowledge of Stein in his Anti-Grim, bvU only adniitted that it 
was "possible that Marx had read Stein, but that he certainly knew about 
French socialism and eomrmmism long before the appearance of Stein's 
books s s There is not a word of truth in the whole tissue of falsehood of 
Steins influence on Marx" [105, p. 187]^ However, in another context he 
admits that Stein 'imcovered the socio-economic basis of French sociab 
ism and communism and the class struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat It was a som and ^inripe apple, but it was an apple of 
the tree of knowle<lge at! the same** [104]. 

The most interesting question of what Marx, Engels and Stein thought 
about ea<'Ji other can only be deduced from occasional scanty references^ 
Marx certainly never acknowledged having received any stimulation from 
Stein^ The comments in his Anti-Griin, though not unfavorable— due to 
the fact that he wanted to ilhistxate C>riins plagiarism ■■'indi<^ate that 
Marx looked down upon Stein as having merely presented a rehash 
of Saiiit'Simon's theorys lie did not consider him as an original thinker^ 
There one other reference to Stein in his correspondence with Engels 
[I4l]i in a letter of January 8, 1868, refemng to Diihring's review of 
Das Kapital, Marx writes: "The funniest thing is that he (Diihring) 
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puts me together with Stein becans<^ 1 me a dialectical apx>roa<jh while 
Stein ties op the gr<fatest liivialities in clumsy trichotomies coated by 
Hegelian c.^ategoriei;." Engels' remarks are eqnally polemical when he 
spealcs of the wikcjd misery (maUe Elendigkeit) of Steins book, or states 
that 'among the professors and bureaucrats in Germany there were 
some clever speculators who translated foreign sentences into undigested 
liege lianism-Iike Mr. Stein", [78]. 

Stein's opinion on Marx remains a matter of conjecture^ we know for 
certain only that he was familiar with liis early writings. Th<^ s(feon<! 
edition of Der Sozialismus und Kommunismus in Frankrek:h^ which ap- 
peared in 1847, contains a comprehensive bibliograpliy organised by 
countries; under the subdivision 'Tapers which go beyond tJie Fr<jnch 
movement" Stein cites: "Karl Mar:^. Misere de h phih^Qphie. RSponse 
a U philosophie de mi^Sre de M. Froudhon 1847. A a^mprchensive critt" 
cism of the latter work by Froudhon in two sections'* (p. He also 

mentions periodicals to which Marx contributed, such as the Deutsche 
franzdmche Jahrbiicher and the Rheinische Jahrbucher and adds 
that the "first ediUou o£ 1845 vras politically radical, the second of 1846, 
radical communist" {p. 590). lliere are several testimonies, however, as 
to his assessment of Engels' historical studies. Eefernng to Die Lage (lev 
arheiUnden Klassen in England, he states: "^ITiis altogether competent 
treatise has to its credit to have drawn public attention to th<^ center of 
the organized proletariat, the English working (jlass'' (p. 587). In his 
article on Die Soziak Betvegung und der Sozialismus in England ( 1849), 
Stein discusses Eng<jls' book at lengOi, stating that ^It is grandiose in its 
oiie-sidedness^ it is based on the thought that the basest part of society 
makes up its major part, that society itself is at fault when the in<!ividual 
has to su0er and even in whatever misfortune the individual may bring 
about. This interpretation approaches the ridiculous, if, for instance, the 
bourgeoisie is held responsible for the fact that the dirty Irish are un- 
wiHing to mend their clothes and live on potatoes in order to get drunk 
on Sundays. We are definitely opposed to such an analysis of social 
conditions. \Vhat<Jver may be true in this presentation becomes implau- 
sible and ineffective through the falsehoods it contains which are ob- 
vious to those who are familiar v^th the facts. Those, however, who do 
not know the conditions, are nothing but pamphleteers who .stir up 
trouble in sod<^ty without being able or wanting to suggest a cure or 
improvement Nevertheless, it is owing to Enge!s that we have a pict^rre 
of the extremes to which the reckless use of peoples in industry can go" 
{p. 469). 

Some years later, in his article ""Der Sazialismus in Deutschland^' 
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(1652, Stein cj<^voted a ix>asideiable section to the literature on sodalbm 
and tommiinisin in Germany. He separates; scientific lit^;ratiire, ui)dt^r 
which lie mentions his own M^orks and those of Molil, Eensen and Slirner, 
from propaganda publications ^ He doe^ not mention Marx or the Com- 
munist Manifoto, but deals with Wdding, Onm, Hess, as well as 
Engels' book again, of which he states; "Tlie treatise had a considerable 
after-e0ect in Oi^rrmny. It pre.'scmted a picjtiire of tlio deepest misery in 
the dirtifist part of a dirty factory town in England; full of undeniable 
facts about this wretched sphere of industrialism, written with warmth 
and elegance, without any question the best invective written in Ger- 
many against industrial society; a partisan book as no other" (p. 538). 

Tins all goes lo show that Stein was familiar with socialist and com- 
munist literature and that he weighed their importance in the over-all 
pictures The fact that he ncjver mentioned Marx again may liavc been 
due to the conflict in which he found him^self; d)at his earlier writings 
prefigure Marxs approach, of which he disapproved^ In his crilieism of 
Engels and in his articles on the social movement in Germany, France 
and England, (18484852), his stern opposition to the ensuing elas.s 
struggle, to communism and to the possibility that labor might take the 
change of social conditions into its own hands, is already fully discern- 
ablCs He never explored Marxism or the ideolcigy and political practice 
of the various socialist parties, although this would have been the logical 
sequel to his study of France in the i840'Ss Perhaps in order lo escape 
the necessity of dissecting later developments, he even refrained from 
publishing another edition of his book on France aft<jr the second edition 
of 1S55 had sold cuts His last edition of the Handbuch der Yerwaltnngs- 
lehre ( 1888) contains a smvey on the international literature on so<^iaIism 
and tlie labor problem (pp, 77-82, 2QQ^). At the end of the chapter 
"Classes and cla^ss movement" he mentions Robert Meyer with refer- 
entje to his Emanzipationskampf des vierien Standes as '*the first author 
who has conceived and elaborated the idea of an independent c!ass and 
its movement.'' He also recommends Meyer 3S a source of information on 
*liow Lassalle and Marx havtJ provided the theoretical foundation, es- 
pe<ually with reference to the question of Enance capital^ and how the 
struggle against finance capital resulted in a general principle of the 
negation of property and led to a break with the Lassallians" (p^ SI). 

Stein may have felt that the socialist movement, drawing its strength 
from the relentless antagonism against bourgeois society, moved in the 
oppositte direction from what he considered the most promising lOixd to- 
wsrds freedom. ConseK|uently he chose to ignore its ideologists and 
politicians. Intellectually he withdrew from this sphere of world alfairs 
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and persisted only in advocating Ins own mode.st reinedic??i, rather than 
analyzing the forces at work in modern society, the origins of which 
he had demonstrated so snccessfullys 

Stein and the Social Reformers 

While the traces which Stein left on the deveiopmcnt of ea)nomic ma- 
terialism remain obscure<l d^e to lack of information and the partisan 
attitude of the socialists, his inHneoce on welfare policy in Germany is 
clearly disa^mable. The publication of Stcjin's book on socialism and 
communism in Frariee made an enormous impression in Germany. ''It 
opened the cover of Pandoras box . _ for the educated it pushed the 
door open to the subterranean channels wliich long ago had been hol- 
lowed out bencatli the surface of society. \\^\ the regime of Louis 
Philippe iiad done in practice, was now also accomplished in theory: 
the bourgeoisie became aware of itself [128 p. 584]. 

Steins analysis of the coming class struggle had a lasting influence 
on the direction which political economy took in the following decades. 
This discipline, at that time in its infancy in Germany, centered around 
the analysis of the competitive market and on the quantitative aspect 
of production, without any concern about its negative impact on human 
welfare. The Manchester school had based its arguments on the as- 
sumption that free and equal individuals compcjted on thc^ labor market 
and that ''free competition" was the soundest way to select the able, 
that it promoted the well-being of all by enforcing maximum effort and 
maximum production. But it slowly became evident that, even though 
liberty prevailed, the marlcet did not seem to provide a fair competition 
because of the inequality of the initial status of the competitors which 
made it impossible. Free competition, in theory the best method of giving 
a ^ai^ chance of success to everybody according to his ability, had in 
practice resulted in exploitation and pauperism of the larger part of the 
workers. Mohl [142, pp. 490, 501] had already raised his warning voice 
in 1840; ''Fifty to sixty years have suiEced to produce millions of factory 
workers and to corrupt tliem at the cjore^ a shorter period may be sufii- 
cient to have them confront in closed battle formations {g€schlo.^senen 
ScMachthaujen) the other elements of society.'' '*Every voice raised 
against these deeply immoral and extremely dangerous consqtiences of 
the economy of competition should be received as a blessing.'^*' Classical 

RoWrt UohVs line of thought shows a dos^ kinship to St<jijj s. Whether priority 
in lormyJiitiTig tlie STteed for a new "scieiice of society" goc.s to Mohl or Stem soeitis 
controv^ir^Jial Co^lieiri considers MobI a forer^nx^er of Stein, but Cni^nfeld deiitjes 
this. Set; GTiUifeld [13, p. SilJ. Mohl ajid Stei^ have freqyer^tly aokfiowkdged 
their mi5ttial indebtedritjss. See also Niiizsohke [3S, p. 134]. 
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ever, when Adolf Wagner, as the leading ligure of so-c^alletl '*Kathederso- 
ziaUsmu.f .idvocated a Ixisie change ia the distrihution of income by ra- 
dical t^ax reform. Stein, towards the end of his life, took a vigorous stand 
against such mea^mres.^" Tlis maio argument was tliat progressive taxa- 
tion would eodiinger not only capita! fonKaticm, which he considered to 
be the prerequisite of the expansion of the productive capacity, but social 
independence as well, be<ause the power of taxation would thus be mis- 
used in the struggle bebvcen 6ie classes instead of beiiig conHiied to it^^ 
proper limits of the "reproduction" of givc^n conditions. Adolf Wagner de- 
voted t^-yo comprehen^sive and most intere>tiTig artic^ies [63] to a c^ritieal 
analysis of Stein's contention. He showed that Steins arguments led him 
into blatant contradiction wdth his earlier interpretation of capitalism and 
social dex^elopmemt. by lumping together state-socialism with socialisrn 
and communism. Adolf Wagner suggests that civil society will slowly 
be replaced "by a new period which one might c^all the social period 
[03, p. 67] in which * under the leadership of a monarchy of social re- 
form [63, p. 110] and with the preservation of privatcj property extreme 
diieninces of inequality will be eliminated by pi^blie measures/' lie thus 
became an advocate of a policy which Stein once considered as the jus- 
tified and cogent conclusions of his own analysis. 

Steins CJmnging Fenpeciive 

Steins ideas and concepts have to be evaluated with reference to the 
difeent stages of his life. Since he took-at various periods-^iverging 
posittoxrs in explaining events and predicting the course of the futm^e, 
he was bound to become a controversial figure among contemporaries. 
It may also account for the growing antagonism of Marx and Engcls 
and other socialists in their polemics against Stein over the decades. 
Felix Gilbert [II, p. 24] comments upon the fact that ''scholars have 
only to a very limited degree been aware of what they owe to Stein/ 
in pointing out that Steins position was not only marginal in relation to 
history, sociology/ law and exortomicSj but that he also stood on the 
borderline between idealism arid positivism. But even this seems a sim- 
pMcation because it does not talte into consideration his later develop- 
ment, when he tried to act as mediator bc^tween botli, according to 
NitzschJke [38, p. 135]: ""His theory of society oC 1856 is an attempt to 
unify tlie . . . empiricist concept of Western Europe with the idealistic 
one of ¥he German social scientists. However, he did not really succeed.'' 



^Finanzwiss^schaf t Viud StaatsssozialiSkm^is" l^hrbuch der Ftrtanzwissenschaft. 
(.I8«5). Vol. I, pp. 148-160. 
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Nit:^schke distinguishes three ma|or periods in Stein's intellectual de- 
velopment. During his student years, until IS^II, he was under the in- 
fluence of Hegel and Ficlite, with a bent towards realism already ap- 
parent at that time, Stein's second phase, according to Nitzschke, 
runs from 1841 to ISol uncier tlie influence of French thotight; his 
interest is now fo<nised on society instead of law, and clianges from 
idealistic philosophy to an investigation c>f the reality of life. By 
that time, economic interests are to hfrn the moving power of society 
and of history. Up (o this point, when he was in his early thirties, 
his growth seems to have beeti <:onsistent. 

The break which took place in the early fifties and resulted in a turn 
towanis conservatism Savored by romanticism i.s muc^l^ harder to explain 
and therefore mostly a mattex of conjecture. Nitzschke ilbstrates this 
change in an extensive analysis of his articles written in the lifties, with- 
out, however, explaining the matter. Herbert Mareiise [31] believes that 
the roots of Stein's conservatism can already be detected in the ''Social 
Movement"*; he interprets Stein's criticism of communism as "the veering 
away from the dialectical direction and following the ideas of positive 
sociology" [p. 3S7j in which the concept of contraciietion i.s out of place 
and "social antagonisms are just a means for cstabii.shing social har- 
mony"* Ip. 329]. Stein himself confesses to have contributed to "danger- 
ous coasequenc^s" by assuming that the sodal order is merely a reflection 
of economic conditions^ nevertheless, he also gives a warning "not to 
forget the practical basis of material life while aspiring to explore the 
superior essence of society.''^^ 

Hie inconciusiveness of Steins social philosophy emanates from his 
attempt to bring economic materialism and idealism into one system 
[2j p. 189|. It has its origin in liis interpretation of the role of the state 
which is contradictory in itself. Tfie state cannot be both an instn^ment 
of the ruling class and the impartial authority concerned about the 
welfare of all. Due to this basic inconsistency, Stein fre<|uent]y contra- 
dic^ts himself, moves in circles, and feels jtistified to come to altogether 
dilferent conclusions at different periods of his life. 

If we compare thi\ main theses of his boolc on France with later ut- 
terances regarding the labor problem, the change of Steins position 
seems quite drastic. The social reform which he proposed to forestall 
social revolution had to be radical in order to acc^mphsh what he con- 
sidered the justified expectations of the proletariat. He envisaged a 
society in which ^he pattern of seiection and promotion was exchtsively 

"Das Weiten arh^iulo^en Eir^ommens tijid smn be^ondetes VethoUnis 
Amt and AdeL" (1852). pp. 145, 146. 
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economics coald not possibly grasp this fact, because it kcked the ncc- 
c.vsary frame of reference- In order to understand and explain thoise un- 
happy results, it was nox:essary to analyze society in its historical context 
ass a compo-site of diffei'ent groups who-se power and interests vary- 
Steins general approach to the social sciences, his a?ssertioa that state, 
society and tlie economy are Just different aspe<^s of the same entity, 
and his spt^dBc tl^esis of confiictiiig class iBtere^ts in modern iodns- 
irialism appeared to be mn<:h more realistic and convincing. He clainiod 
that "economics so far bas subordinated the individual hfc to t!)e opera- 
tion of tlie whole and ha-s never stxayedl from this position to consider 
the individual which makes up ^he whole.'*^^^ He formulated the task 
of responsible citizens as one ''to find a form of social life in which pri- 
vate property is preserved and yet does not present an insur mo tin table 
obstacle for the full development of the personality/'^^ 

The position which Stein took in calling for social reform within the 
framework of industrial capitalism was cxirtainly not exclusively his own- 
It reflected, at mid-^x^ntury, the temper of the social scientists, as well as 
other figures of pubhc life in Germany, aud corresponded to the general 
dissatisfaction with the social cotisequences of early ind^strializa^on- It 
was Steins merit, however, to have given th<j new approach in the dis- 
cipline <x>nsiderable impetus by providing a foundation in his general 
theory of society- Industrial sn) and capitalism, which had been accepted 
and interpreted as bemg the ^nal and superior answers to providing an 
adequate living for the people, came under scrutiny now.' they were in- 
creasingly seen and evaluate<l as a stage of development <^arrying the 
seeds of their own disruption- Warnings against the negligence with 
regard to human values resulting from immitigated liberty in the pursuit 
of business gained momentum and became crystalli2:ed in a variety of 
social reform movements- 

The opposition against laissez faire and the call for constructive sup- 
port of the laboring class sprang up in different circles and was not 
restricted to any speci^c doctrine- It canie from different social groups 
and was tied up with dilferent ideologies— social Lst, conservative and li- 
beral—all of which, oddly enoiigli, showed traces of Stein's I'easonmg- 
Lassalle s analysis of the role of labor in modem society and the sugges- 
tiou-'s he propose<i for further action have an unmistakable similarity to 
Steins analytical arguments- the demand for universal siifrage as a con- 
stitutional right of the fourth estate^ the need to provide capital for la- 
borers^ iji order to establish their independence, and the idea that the 

UOa jpe^ Sozialismu,^ und Kommunismus in Frankreich. 2iid editi^m^ (1848), p- 212. 
^^ Ibidi^m. 1st edition, ( ms), p, 26. 
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State was the proper institution to carry out the demands of the laboring 
class— all this had a]rea<iy been formulated by Stein, although Lassalle, 
as a political leader of the working clas-^, made an altogether difF<jrent use 
of these arguments [13, 73, 109, J.17J. Leading Hgures of the diurch- 
both catholic and protestant— raised their voices in concern about the 
worlters plight; their presentation goi^s far bcyom! a call for charitable 
assistance to the poor; it shows anxie^y about the general .^tate of society 
to winch Stein had called attention- Bishop von Ketteler, the first Catholic 
priest to approach the problem of pauperism as a result of the laborers 
class po-^itiou, goes so far as to proclaim: "llie statement property js 
theft' contains— side by side with a great he— also a terrible truth'' [138, 
p- 15|. What he demands is not <Jiarity, but labor association to nght a 
wrong. Victor Aiuiee Hiiber, representing the Protestant view, followed 
^^ similar line of thought as political pamphleteer and advocate of 
cooperativ<js. 

Steins position has also been used to bolster the <xniservative view of 
th<^ church, The catholic periodica! Oesterreichi^che Moruitsschrip fur 
(iPA'eUschafisvo'mmschajt and Volhswirischaft, founded by C. V. Vogel- 
sang, clearly reveals this influence- in an article ^Staatssozialismus und 
soziales Konigtutn' Vogelsang [126] refers to Stein repeatedly and quotes 
him in his argument for the recstablishment of enlightened mouarchy in 
order to cope with the misuse of liberty in a commercial bourgeois so- 
ciety- Schmolkr [118] conJfh-ms that "the doctrine of the monarchy of 
social reform as conauved by CD<jist and Stein had taken roots in spite 
of ail derisions of the socialists-'' 

The most meaningful and appropriate nse of Stein's cx>ntribution^ how- 
ever, was made by the economists at German universities who, hbera! in 
outlook, yet came to the conclusion tliat state intervention and labor 
organizations were ne<^ssary to prevent the disregard of human welfare 
in industrial society [1I1|- Stein Mt his mark on Hoseher [115], 
Knies and Ilil<lebraud and their approach to ecx^nomics represent- 
ing the Historical School; Carl Dietzefs [76J tlieory of society is 
direct offshoot of Stein's; Sclimoller f52] apprais(>d hitu at length and 
considered him ^'one of the most meritorious G<^rman social scientists;" 
{p- 114) he adds in refutation of adverse criticism diat Stein is an author 
*Vhom nobody reads except scholars and from whom one caxi steal and 
p!agiari:r-e without scruples about ignoring bi-s name or running him 
dowB." (p. U5) 

Diiring the year which bad gone by since the fu-st appearance of 
Lorenz von Steins analysis of modem industrialism, his position had 
Bnally b<jcome eomn)on property of a leading group of economists- How- 
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baijed on quaMcatiom lind merit and in winch inherited privileges due 
to property were comp!et<:ly abandoned, it seemi; impossible to have ex- 
pected such chai^geff during the early period oi European industrial 
capitalism. To have asked for them indicates Stein'ij basic criticism of 
the status quo. 

The clianges in hi;; point of view after 1S50 beeame more and more 
prevalent in Im later yearn and led to growing conservatism; he insisted 
that spiritual rather than material forces determined the course of his- 
tory- Society, instead of being mainly a reflection of economic relation- 
ships, is now seen as an intricate organism in which every social group 
has its proper function- lie shifts emphasis from the call for equality 
to the necessity of inequality, which he now explains as a resiilt of in- 
nate differeoces between iiKlividnals and in terms of differences in edu- 
cation- Tfie existing class pattern therewith becomes the proper frame- 
work of ^electioDj and industrial society the most adequate social order 
to provide necessary opportunities to all individuals for the ftilHliment 
of their destiny- Furthermore, the phght of the proletariat and the labor 
movement, which he once described with compa-ssion and sympathy, is 
viewed with growing criticism as *moh-ruIe" and ''demagogy" a process 
of cultural degeneration ^ universal suffrage is seen as a constant threat of 
the victory of the <iependent masses over the state- He even undermined 
his own concept of the proletariat by the qualification that a considerable 
minority among the non-propertied class is able to acquire capital and 
that its interests therefore nm coimtcr to the majority-^ This distinction 
between the class movement and the labor problem, which ""the first half 
of the century did not yet know"^^ now enabled him to approach the^ 
two problems— die identity of whicJi he had 6rst established— separately, 
by condemning the class movement on the one hand, and on the other 
by suggesting solutions to the labor problem by way of administrative 
policy. Good will of the ruling class, the authority of an enlightened mon- 
arch, and christian <jharity were now <K)nsidered to be the essential 
factors for the solution of the social question within the framework of 
industrial society- It signifies a strange metamorphosis of his original ap- 
proach- 
Two f<jatnres characterize the change of position by Stein after 1850- 
He abandone<l the idea and concept of ""contradiction'' in the capitalis- 
tic system which might lead to a new stage of social development, and 
refus<jdvto appraise labors ovi^ effort to solve its problems througli 

Hatidhuch der V<;rwaUungdehre ( 1888). 3. Fart. Die Verwaltmg und das gesaU- 
scha0iche Lehen^ p- 70f!. 
^'^Ihidi^m p. 197. 
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unionization and the organization of the sociaWeniocratic party- liis 
antagonism against all manifestations of the class struggle is all the more 
surprising beeaxisc much of what happened between 1850 and 1890 be 
had clearly predicted earlier- It also seems incon<:eivable that he would 
not have realized that without the fervor and pressure of the so<ialist 
movement, social legislation would never have been enacte<l- 

To explain the story of Steins life and his intellectual dev<^lopment 
as opportunism is imtenable, and has also been disproved by tlie fact that 
the roots and the beginning of his change are apparent before, and are 
independent of, the offer of his Viennese appointment ['30j- it seems that 
Carl Schmitt [51] comes closest to a genuine explanation by tracing the 
final turn towards conservatism to the shoclcing and almost traumatic ex- 
perience of the events of IBiS, which destroyed the bridge between the 
socialist movement and the bourgeoisie. 'The eri<l of the Etiropean revo- 
lutionary movement of state and society meant for him also the end of 
the brilliant philo-sophical impulse by which he had coniprchended the 
social movement in Franc<J before [51, p- 644]- What followed was 

a process of accomm<xlation and adjustment. By the middle of the 19th 
century, indiistrial society had asserted itself, and the threatening forces 
which had led to a showdown in 1S4S were under control all over 
Europe- Stein interpreted this as th<j stage of a new equilibrium between 
the social order and state organization which might endure, provided the 
ruling class lived up to its obhgatiom. For those who lived the lives of 
the upper bourgeoise, the deep<u conOicts were now hidden un<ier the 
flonrisbing of industry and commerce, and could be easily ignored- Stein 
never touched upon these problems again- He never regained his cri- 
tical verve; not only had his vicjwpoiot changed, but also his temper 
and his intellectual intensity. Originally a secessionist, he later viewed 
society like an academician. 

The History of the SocMl Movement in France, the intellectual harvest 
of his early years in Paris, remains his masterpiece and deserves, as a 
worlc of great originality, a lasting place in the history of social thought. 

Kakthe Mizj^gelberg 

New York 
ApriJ 1964 
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FJffiLlMlNABY DISCOURSE 

TOE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY AND 
ITS DYNAMIC LAWS 

Jntroduction 

llie pre^^ent generation has begun to obs^^rve certain phenomena which 
had formerly remained unrecorded in everyday life as well as in sdi^nce. 
. . . Powerful events have tanghf us* that the^*e phenomena are con- 
sequences of a force permeating the hfe of nations and of individuals; 
that they are by necessity interrelated, aiid that human l:nowledge has 
made one of those dii;<X5vcries which suggests that behind the Itnown 
world and its order there seem to be still greater powers and elements, 
which were^ onginally, viewed with skepticism and a certain awe, but 
for which there existed neither a name nor a law. 

Our time is drstingnished through the discwery of stioJi fundamental 
forces in all areas. We have made unsurpassed progress in every field 
of knowledge. Knowledge about hainiaa life has also found a new field 
of inquiry, which it designates with a familiar term— i.e. ^he concept of 
society, the elements of society and the dynamics of society . . . 

Soeiety is one of the most difficult concepts in political theory, not 
only because this concept is so general that it is hard to give it a specific 
meaning, but especially because one has got used to associating with tfiis 
term a more or less precise meaning. This meaning Avas completely 
arbitrary, since there had hardly arisen an occasion wliich would have 
made iis aware of the siibstance of this concept. Whoever speaks of a 
s<^ience of society— as one talks of political science or ea^nomic scicjice— 
is not only obliged to deline the term, but also to oppose the mass of 
vague conceptions about it and the general belief that anybody might 
be right and should be allowed to assume whatever he pleases. If society 
is just as real, just as iiniver.sal and just as necessary as is the state, then 
it must be possible to accomplish for the former what is considered 
nee<?ssary for any more thorough analysis of the latter: a conceptual^^ed 
knowledge about its es.sence and a clariS<;at]On of the inner cxjutradictions 
of the lerm. If social }iU^ is not an inorganic and accidental acci^ mutation 
of experiences but an independent and unique form of human hfe, there 
must be a vantage point from which it may be understood so that the 
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variety of its app<^arances may be grasped. This vantage point is given 
m the* concept of society . . . 



THE CONCEPT OF SOCIEIT 

The Community of Men and its Unity 

Tile greatest contradiction in hu^naii affairs is that between the in- 
dividual and his potential hiMllment. In every individual there is an 
invineible striving for complete control of tlie externa! circumstances oi 
existence, and for maximum possession o£ knowledge and of material 
goods . . . But at the saim time cvcty iiidivi<lual is an inSnitely limited 
being; bis strengtb, his knowledge, even biu time, barely sm^ce for the 
procurement of the basic necessities. He cannot even enjoy the pleasures 
his short life has to o0er, still less do all the work that is required to 
gain them. His innermost nature aspires towards the best and the most 
beautiftii, but what he alone can consider attainable during his own 
limited life is the measure of his poverty* 

However, there is no such thing as an absolute contradiction, and the 
abovfi sentences do not contain one. But the solution cannot be found 
in the sphere of the individual life. The limits of individual strength and 
individual life are transcended in the unlimited multitude of p<5oplc, 
which possesses unbounded si:rcogtb and tjnlimited time for the acbieve- 
ment of hnman goals. Tl^e increase in the number of people is the first 
requirement for the fulfillment of human a.spirations. This multitude is 
in itself nothing but the simple aggregation of indivduals. Since every 
person is indcpejident, the me^e number of individuals is only an 
ii£mto multiplication of the contmdiction between inner yearnings and 
pbysfca! strength, the endless repetition of iiidivid\ial poverty. If this 
multiplicity is to bring the individual closer to his fulBllment, another 
element must be added. The multiplicity has to be made useful to the 
individual . . . The solution for the limited individual lies in mutual 
inter dependeii<:e, in the community of men . . . 

The CMDmmunity, which exists for the sake of the individual per- 
sonality,— wfddb en<x>mpasses the-se personalities,"-can only he under- 
stood ii* terms of the individual personality. The community can hardly 
be of different nature than personality. On the contrary, in order 
to identify and fulfill its task, the community must itself be a living 
entity. Personal life is distinguished from impersonal and natural life 
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by being self-determined; it bears within itself the need and the strength 
to set its goaJs and aetfvities. The ag<int which <^arries out the goals .set 
by self -determination is volition. The aecoinph'shed self-determination 
is action. Every personal life is a unity by virtue of its* will-power. 
Whatever lacks will is without self-d6tennination,™'it is the natural, the 
thing. Only as a result: of action does life appear to be a self-determined 
unity; things cannot act. If, tlie CM:)mmunity is inde|Xjndent of the 
existence of any one mdividnal, and if the community^ possesses the 
essential attributes of personality, it must have ao independent wil! 
which enables it to regar<I it.self as an independent unity- and to fulfill 
its self-set goal . . . Sucb a community, with an independent will, is 
what we call the state . . . The state is the personification of the ooxx)- 
n^anity of men in terms of its will and aetfon . . . 

Any object controlled by a person's will has a twofold life. It serves 
and obeys the unity of the whoI<j, yet it also exists according to its own 
laws. It is STibordinate to the will of a pejrson. Whenever this will re- 
laxes, the ob|eet tends; to reassert its own independent dynamics . . . 
Now, whal is that object that is subordinate to the state but nevexthe- 
less retains its own motions? CJearly, since the state repn:?sents the p<JX- 
sonal community of men, this object is nothing but the independent life 
of all individuals. They are subjected to the will of the state whenever 
it b<^come.s manifest; hut the state cannot dissolve this iridependent life 
altogether, which, therefore, continues to develop and progress accord- 
ing to its own laws. 

At this point, the con<:ept of the community of men has to be revised. 
It is no longer identfcal with the concept of the state. The independent 
life of all individual s-^tlie atoms and objects of the states will, as it 
were, -is neither <>ompletcIy c^mpreiiended nor cKplained by the concept 
of the state. What, then, is the content of tliis second element of the 
community, and what are the rules and laws of its independent life? 

The Organism of Economic Life 

The life of each individual, built on tlie contradiction between his 
inner infinite strivings and the limitatioas of the external world, is a 
permanent struggle with this world . . . Labor is the regulated and 
purposeful activity of the person struggling with the material world 
and reshaping it for the satisfaction of his needs. Goods are the result 
of labor capable of satisfying our needs and serving our pleasures. In 
this sense, the life of all individuals consists of creating goods. Here the 
limitation of the persxjn sliows up most clearly. Nobody is; able to pro- 
duce all the necessary and desired goods by his own labor . . . Only 
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die community o£ work aud production can provide thb wealth of 
goods. The aspirations of man therefore lead to the organization of 
^■ork for ihe production of goods- At first glance, this organization may 
appeax accidental and arbitrary from the viewpoint of the individnal 
But actually it is a phenomenon just as powerful as is the will of tlie 
state . . - 

Every object transformed into a product by labor is property,' md 
the essen<ie of property is the exclusion of every individual from the 
possessions of otl^cr individuals . . . iiowever, there is an el<jment of 
transcendence in the concept of property: the demand of the mdividua! 
for the pnxiiiot and for the work of other individuals- We need not 
prove here that property c^n never be fully ntilivred by its owner 
alone - - . The interaction of those who own and those who work is 
not men? co-existenee, but rather a dependence of the activity of one 
group upon the po<;session;s, the will, and the activity of the other- This 
mutual dependence, which is inherent in the nature of labor, k neither 
accidental nor arbitrary; it is independent of individns! whims and is 
enforced by the nature of production. It is the organization of co-opera- 
tive production, part of which has been termed, the division of labor 
. . . T1ii<; whole area of pmduction and distribution of goods is most 
appropriately called the economy. 

The economy has its basis in the fact that the realiacation of personal 
fulfillment m- the outer world is only possible throiigh the community 
of men- Political economy looks at the economy only from one point 
of view; it shov^^ how the unity of men succeeds in controlling re^ 
sonnies and in acqtnring wealth - - - 

The economy, however^ is not restricted to the phenomena of wealth 
and poverty, nor to the laws a<xx>rding to which they change, nor to 
the organization of labor and possasjiions, which it presupposes as well 
as determines- The impact of the economy goes beyond that- Through 
the intimate relationship between property and personality, the economy 
aSeets the very core of individual life- Here a new series of phenomena 
can be observed- 

The Order of the Human Community 

- - - It i-s one of the most remarkable facts that natural obiects wliich 
man puts to his service have almost as much influence on him as he 

has on' them How very much does the total outlook on life vary 

dept=5ndSng on difeenees in occtipation! llie farmer, the city dweller, 
tbe ^OHiad, the laborer, the supervisor, the scholar, the artist^^how very 
differently do they view the world- How very much do they differ in 
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physical strength, in laiowI<?dge, and in the work which is done by each 
of them. And still™-the individual behavior of each of these does not 
-spring from hi-s individuality but rather from the peculiarity of the 
goods to the produ<tion of which his life is dedicated. Here is a large 
and promising area of investigation- It is, no doubt, true that in general 
the speeifjc function of a p^trson in tht? economic system creates and 
conditions his particular per-^qnality- 

- - - Also, the extent to which man owns property has a conditioning 
effect on the development of his personality- Greater wealth makes 
possible a higher degree of devolopment. It is true that powerful per- 
sonalities will always offset this principkj; but as a rule, the difference 
in possessioas produces a difference in individual development - - . 

Ihe occupational rol<^ of the individnal requires hhn to adjust his 
in<3ividuality to his work This makes him more suitable for his STpecific 
function but also less suitable for any other- He is, therefore, bound 
to hi-s specifie task- it is difficult, or even impossible, to change to 
another one, even though it may rank higher and be moie rewarding. 
. - . The individual seems to be completely free to decide originally 
which way he wants to take; but the decision keeps him on the path 
on which he has started - - - He is no longer the master of his career; 
the career becomes his master- According to this law, thorough trainmg 
subjugates the individual and d<3termines his earning power; it elim- 
inates his arbitrary freedom; it tkts the free individual inescapably to 
t!ie sphere detei-mined by his work. 

According to the laws of the economy, the various occupations are 
organic parts of a whole - - - Through his occupation the individnal 
enters irrevocably into the economic order at a sp<j<Jific point; he cannot 
leave it at will Thus the organization of economic life becomes the 
order of human commnnity- 

- - - As we have shown^ everybody is dependent on the actjuisition 
of goo<Is for his personal development . . - Labor presiipposses ma- 
terial - - . Everybody possesses his labor power, but the resources are 
limited- Those who own the material also control the economic oppor- 
tunities for all those who do not have property The latter-if they are 
to utilize their labor powers-are dependent on materia! which is the 
property- of somebody else, material which they cannot use without the 
consent of the owner- Therefore, all those who own nothing but their 
labor power are dependent on those who own property- 

The order of the human community resulting from the laws of the 
ecx>nomy is forever and unalterably also the order of the dependence 
of those who do not own upon Oiose who do. These are the two large 
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classes which necessarily evolve in the eommunity- No historical move- 
ment or theory has heen able to eliminate their <?sistenee . . . 

The Concept of Society 

. . . Property appears in a variety of forms. We distinguish three 
major classes: landed projM^rty, nioiieyoa property and indu<5trial 
property of Bxed capital Each of these classes is subdivided into dif- 
ferent groups- landed property can take the fom of land proper, of 
the right to let on l<?ase under various conditions, of house ownership 
which yields rent; moneyed pr<^perty can take die form of unredeemable 
capital which merely yields rent, or be used as productive capital; 
iTi<iustrial property consists of fa<rtories, machines, ships, warehouses, 
etc- - . . Since all these possessions have their common denominator 
in the value of money, the ranking of the poiisessions as well as of 
the owners is determined by the amount of value which the possessions 
tiave. The kind of property detennines the individual life sphere, the 
amount determines the rank order of the owners- 

,In a similar fashion, there are many different types of w^ork; and work 
has, to a greater extent than ownership, the power to shape the free 
individual according to its peculiarities- The <x>ncept of work contains 
t%vo elments: the mental and the physical a<:tivity of man. Depending 
on which of these two elements prevails, we distinguish between free 
and mechanical work, the former being su][>erior and more reniunera^ 
tive- Again, n^anagement of labor is an independent task, subordinating 
labor of all kinds- Thus, a rank order develops within the class which 
is dependent on work - - - 

The mutual relationships of the classes and the various groups within 
the classes are in a cx^iistant flux, producing ever-changing conditions- 
l%c most important factor in these relationships is the relation of spe- 
cifjc types of work to -speciSc types of ownership- Work detennines the 
life of the workers in the same way that the type and amount of 
ownership determines the life of the property owners. Therefore, the 
relationship of individuals of the unpropertied class to a speciBc kind 
of property also establishes a close relationship v^th its owner- Tlie 
dependence of labor upon materials develops into a dependence of the 
worker upon the own<^r. Although the latter plays the dominant role, 
he is nevertheless also bound to the dependent worker, due to his 
needs^ From an originally circumstantial relationship there event\ially 
d*?vefeps a basic relationship; new tenns, new facts in the life of the 
co'niniunity, and new concepts emerge- In the realm of landed property, 
this relation-ship is originally and externally that of master and servant^ 
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the system of domestics and manorial dependents-^a rektionship which, 
be<:ause of the nati^re of the property, can only evolve on a landed 
estate and in domestie hfe- The intrinsic rektionship which develops 
out of mutual dependence and service is one of loyalty and devotion; 
this lends a ooble quality to the dependence. In the factory there is 
nothing of this kind, because here, instead of the personal lord who 
rules the servant, the general rigid organization of labor, which tran* 
seends individual arbitrariness, controls the worker- The situation is 
different again in business life, where the employed person is more of an 
assistant with limited authority than a servant. These disrinct: forms 
of socia! organization re&^ct the general principle of dependence of the 
non-ovimers on the owners - - - 

The description and analysis of these forms of dependence open up a 
large field of study which is all the richer the less it has already been 
subject to investigation, and all the more important the deeper it reaches 
into persona! life and tl^ more irresistahly it a^ects what is truly free, 
i.e- the human personahty- There will be a time when this area of 
social reality will be consi<iered worthy of the greatest scholarly e^ort- 
This time is approaching; its basis is the realization that the perl'ection 
of personality is the highest goal of mans life in this world. 

If this order is stable and beyond arbitrary change because it grows 
out of the element of property and work reaching fer !>eyond the 
individual, can one then assume that the individual is at least able 
to define his own position in this order in accordance with his desires 
and his individual tastes? 

The answer is oo- Closely interwoven with the order of society is 
another power whose sour<je until now has been almost exclusively 
sought m the sph^n-e of ethics and law - - . This power is the famiiy- 
The family raises the children, and since the position dE the fan^uly is 
determined by the husbands position, the children g'et' the education 
which is made possihle and, as it were, naturally determined by the 
position of the head of the family. 

The family deti^nmne$ the position of the individiial in the com- 
munity- It is quite natural that a family is able to convey to its children 
only the kind of expectations which if holds itself- The condition of the 
family thus extcn<ls far beyond the hfe of its head; it controls the 
future of !iis descendants- Although some break through these limita- 
tions, the position and fate of a family are as a rule de?cisive for the 
families of its descendants- With few exceptions, the children of fanners 
become farmers again; the children of laborers become laborers; indeed, 
they even work in the same trade as their fathers- Only ihe exceptional 
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and the lucky move from ono class to another- However, the excepticinal 
gifts are not less rare than the exceptional chance- 
In this fashion the economic order become?; the <:jrder o£ men and of 
their activities: througli the family it becomes the permanent order 
o( subseqtifiot generations- Tlie cooioiuoity of men whose organic unity 
of will k exprc<;-sed throtigh the personality of the state achieves in that 
soda! order m equaUy stable, e<|iiaily great, and e<iiially powerful 
organic unity of its life^ this organic vanity, coDditioBed by the dis- 
tribution of poii^je^jsioDs, regulated by the orgaiiization of labor, set m 
motion through human needs, arid bonnd to the family, is hnm/jn 
society. All these elements originate in the concept of society- Norte 
them separately can o^er an explanation of human life, because none 
of them encompasses the whole individual and the whole of his life . - . 
It is only through the concept of so<j3ety that the cxmcepts and sciences 
of economics, of labor, of houseliol<ling economy and of national 
economy, of the family and of law, gain their highest common per- 
spective- Only here do they attain the highest point of this worldly life, 
i-e- the individual and the fulBllnieut of his destiny. 



THE FillNCIPIJKS OF THE STATE AND OF SOCIETY 

The Concept of the Life of the Community 

After having defined the abstract concept of society, we may now 
look at the more general entity of which society is only a part - - . 

The potentialities of the individual were our point of departure- They 
cannot be realized as long as the individual lives by himself. These 
potentialities, therefore, represent both die necessity and the essence 
of human community, which, in ttirn, has an cs;isten<^ independent of 
the individual . 

As a precondition for the individual, containing and encompassing 
the individual, the community is itself a living personality- Unqiiestion- 
ably the community has a life of its own; unquestionably, its hfe a0ects 
the individual life with great and irresistible power- Everybody feels 
himself not only snnounde<l and steadied by this community, but also 
swept away by it when there is agitation, or restrained when the com- 
mnnity is inactive- Nobody, no matter how powerful or indifferent, has 
be^ able to resist completely the vibrations of community life^ in fact, 
community life is the light, ait and soil for individual life. Like every 
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gieat and general power, it h tacitly present at any point; it is irresistible 
b^^cause it presents the conditions for the attainment .of almost any 
purpose - . - 

Life is motion which in any given unit is brought about through the 
movem<tnt and countermovement of the personal and the non-personal- 
Thc former trie-s to subdue the laUer, which in tnm constantly tiics^to 
detach itself- The absolute victory of the personal, the complete 
destruction of the non-personal in tlie personaHty, is the one fiontier 
of life; for this absolute domination of the purely personal, which is 
contradictory to the coru^ept of mortal man, represents the existence of 
the Transc^rtdent, the Deity- The victory of the natural means death- 
But life i-s movement between opposing poles- Therefore, life is a 
struggle, just as thooght, which is the life of the mind, is for the same 
reason able to express itself only in terms of contrasts- The whole is 
the human community. What is the personal and the non-personal in 
this human community? 

lli<j pei^onal, self-detennining element in it is the state, the personal 
organism of the general will. The non-personal, which does not derive 
its organism and its movement from the general will, and which there- 
fore establishes a general and stable order on the basis of the natural 
components of life, is notliing else but society. State and society are 
essentially not only two different forms of human existence, but they 
are the two di^erent life components of every human community- 

Since life represents a constant struggle of the personal self-<lefermin' 
ing element with the non-personal and the natural elements, the life of 
the human community is a permanent struggle between the state and 
society- Ff this is correct, a perfect and undisturbed harmony between 
state and society, a condition in which society is c^^mpletely merged 
with the state, is as unattainable as the Divine- An absolute peace be- 
tween both is precluded by the very essence of life- And it is also 
certain that the complete dis-solution of the personal in the impersonal, 
the extincHoo of the idea of the state within the order of society, means 
the death of the community. Hie world does know death- Tbere are no 
perfect natioas, but there are dead nations. They are the ones which no 
longer have a state, i-e- those where the power of the state is com^ 
pleteiy concentrated in the hands of society. The character of a nation's 
life emerges in the constant sti'uggle beUveen state and society - - - The 
past as well as the present is nothing else but this struggle- The near 
as well as the distant future will be nothing else but the constant 
struggle betwen the idea of the state and that of the social order - - - 

But it Is not sufficient to say that the state represents the personal 
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element aad aodety the non-pers^nal element of the human community. 
Bolh are equally alive, both aim at something definite; does therefore 
each of them Imve a principle of it« owii which is opposed to the 
olher? - - - 

The Principle of the State 

. . . The stale is the common wi!!, the personal i:jnity of all individuals. 
- . - Since all mdividuals contribute towar<ls the formadon of the 
state'ii personalily, their Jitage of development determines the stage of 
d«Jvelopment of the slate itself- llie conclusion is obvious: the more 
intelligent the citizens who live in a state, the more intelligent is 
the state; the more wealthy they are, the wealthier is the state- the 
more vigorous the alizens, the more vigorous the state- If, however, 
the sum total of the citizens' intellectual, physical and material posses- 
sions declines, then th<? state will regress. Therefore the following 
highly important statement can be made, namely: that the degree of 
accomplishment of all individi^als determines the developmental stage 
of the state . . . 

In order to attain its own highest goals, the state, thiou^ its supreme 
power, must further the progress, wealth, vigor and intelligence of all 
its citizens- The stale can only further itself hy fnrthaiog the interests 
of its citizens - - - The basic principle of the state - - - is contained in 
the achievement of this task - - - 

Hite state as an independent personality is above all an organism . - . 
The will of the state, like that of any personality, turns into a decision 
through deliberation; to execute its will the state possesses means of 
coercion which compel obedience - - - 'Hie active participation of the 
citizens in shaping the will of the state raises, more tban anything else, 
the individual above the narrow limitations of his !ife- In fact, the full 
growth of the individnals strength and dignity depends upon it- If the 
state wants to achieve the highest development of all individuals in 
accordance with its set goals, it has to assure first of all the organic 
participation of its citi3::ens in the affairs of the state. 

lliis organization of individual participation in the organic life of the 
state, particularly in the formation and determination of the personal 
will of the state, is called the constitution of tlse state. The right of the 
individual to participate in the affairs of the state is his cit>il Uhetiy. 
The principle which governs the state, therefore, presapposes f(>r the 
realization of this principle fest of all a constitution which addresses 
it^lf to every citizen and guarantees liberty to the individual. This is 
only one part of that principle . . - 
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The activity of the state, carried out by its organs and constituting 
the external life of the state, is called the administrarion of the state- 
Any state, no matter at which stage of development, has an adminis- 
tration ... It must aim to promot<? by legitimate means the highest 
development of all oili:Kens- The state administration exists in its 
pnrest, most ideal form if the life of all citiitens is its exclusive cxjncem- 
It will be less effecHve to the^extent that the number and need of those 
who are neglected by the state ri-'Ses; it will be more perfect the more 
it proves able to offer everybody the possibihty of highest personal deveh 
opment. This is tlie other part of the principle of the state. 

If it is correct that this principle of the state with its two contents, 
constitution and administration, is not arbitrarily adopted but inherent 
in the nature of the state, i-e., a conditio sine qua non for it, it follows 
that the state must strive for the realization of this principle. The state 
often acts contrary to this goal, apparently without intention, and often 
without Icnowing it -I'he individual state, however, can die. Death 
ocx^urs when constitution and administration exist vdthout regard to 
in<lividual well-being, i.e-, when the state exists only for its own sake- 
All absolute states succumb to this kind of death, quicker and more 
violently the more they disregard tlieir task- As long as the higher 
goal of the state is manifest in any constitutional or administrative 
sphere, there is life and hope for its improvement. It is possible that, 
having disappeared altcgether from Urn cx;>nstitution, the purpose of 
the state continues to exist only in the administration- History knows 
many examples of this so-calle<3 enlightened despotism. But since con- 
stitution and administration are necessarily interconnected, there will 
either emerge from the administration a free constitution, as in the 
Germanic states, or the administration will also cease to exist. The idea 
of the state is alive whenever we can observe in the human cximmunity 
the unified striving of all, in constitution an<i administration, being 
directed towards this goal. And again, wherever the cemmnnity, as a 
whole or in part, is looking for help, it turns necessarOy to the states it 
knows nncons<:ious!y that the commitment to its goal will cause the state 
to render help to those who are in need- For the state is adversely 
affected by the um^atisBed needs of its citizens and, any help given to 
them will beneSt the state as well- 

This may e?i;plain a phenofmenoo characteristic of the origin of the 
modem European states- Among the great variety of state forms, mon- 
archy is the purest manifestation of the independent personal state- 
It has risen out of the need of the suppressed groups of various peoples; 
it has gained power eveiywhere by natural support of the people; and 
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it has been moni siable wherever it has u-sed its power in accordance 
with the above idea of the state. It h jeopardized if it deviates from 
it; its past has rested on this principJe, and its future will do so also - - - 
On the basis of this pnnciple, we may develop a complete, har- 
monious idea of the stEite- it is not diStnIt to devise the ideal of a 
perfect constitution and the design for a truly good administration- 
But why then does any state rarely succeed in realising these ideals? 
Mliat is it that makes a state usb power for the opposite ends; what 
arrests it when it should progress? Clearly if this happens, it cannot 
be caused by the state- !f the state operated exdusivdy in accordance 
widi its nature, it couid not possibly act against it- There is something 
within the state operating against it- Thi*j something is society. Does 
society adliej*e to a different principle of existence than the state? if 
so, what is thu principle? 

The Frinciple of Society 

For centuries, many great men have tried to formulate the principle 
of the state, but nobody thought of the possibility that there might also 
exist a principle of society- And yet it does - - - 

The organisTO of society, too, like that of the stale, grows out of the 
need of die individual personality; it too serves the individiiaFs full 
ai^ harmonious personal development- However, while the state 
integrates, for this purpose, individuals into a personal unit, society 
subordinates individuals to other individuals - - - Therefore, in society 
the relationship of individuak is the basi-s of all devdopment- 

Since a single person can accomplish very httle to attain his goals, 
he has to use other periions for his own purposes. The more others 
el>ey and carry out the will of an individual, the more wealthy, powerful 
and happy that individual is . - - There is, therefore, a general human 
tendency to attempt to stibject others to ones service- The dependence 
which this service presupposes, the subjugation of one persona! life 
to another one, is based on the possession of the means by which one 
person c^an force another into subordmation - . - Acquisition of means 
which results in dependence of others, becomes, therefore, the necessary 
and unavoidable life task of each individual; this is not an accidental 
and arbitrary occurrence, for the highest ideal of individuality is 
realized by these means and the resultant dependence of others- 

In this fashion, acquisition, possession and dependence, which turn 
a comriiunity into a ijociety, gain their real signijBcanee- They are no 
longbr mere facts but eierrients of personal developiment; society is not 
merely an order of persons, but it is an order which also represents the 
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various stages of social development among men. Thus it becomes 
apparent why society and the organization of iioeiety is; ne<.e,'ssary and 
why tlie individual notiringly se^l;<> to achieve a higher p<:>sition in so- 
ciety. This apparently <!xterTial position determines the degree of iruU- 
vidual perfection. 

The efforts by which the means of one's own in<Iependence and 
those of the dependejice of* others are acquired, directs the life ^if 
everybody in all so<jfeties. It is the moving force in society. It is, of 
course, of infinite variety for dilferent people under different conditioiiS- 
- . - It i-s essentially identical in all societies because everywhere st 
serves to procure, for the individual, the means for per-sonal perfc^^tron 
through the depcjidence of others- Tlie awareness of this which regulates 
ail outward activity, which is always present and alive in every in- 
dividual, determining his social position, is called intefest. Interest, 
which it> the center of all human interaction and therefore of all social 
motion, is the principle of society. 

Dependence based on the distribi^tion of wealth determines the c*on- 
Crete form of a society; interest is society's dynamic pnnciple . - - The 
interests of those on whom, because of their property, others are 
dependent are directly opposed to the interests of the dependent. This 
first class of society wants to enlarge and strengthen the system of 
dependence; the oth<?rs want to abolish it- Thiti is the general character 
of any society; itiii specific features are determined by the conditions 
which regulate the distribution of property and the rdalionship of 
dependency- If the property is real estate, the interest of the owner iii to 
leave tlie property intact and undivided^ while the non-owner wants 
to parcel it out and acquire it for himself- If property is in the form 
of capital, the interest of the owner aims at appropriating the whole 
investment value and therewith the whole return of capital, while the 
non-capitalijiit denjands freedom from the domination of capita! in 
earning his wages- If property u industrial, the owner wishes the profit 
to go only to the management, while the laborer strives at gaining a 
profit -share beyond hi-s mere wage- Xf a!! three kinds of property are 
present, one type is opposed to the other; the landowner does not want 
to be dependent upon the capital owner and vice versa; the same is true 
of the relation between capitalist and entrepreneur. Within the same 
class, the interest of large property is adverse to the small property 
holder, because the former always wants to force the latter into depen- 
dency- The more intimately the types of property and a<x|tiisition 
permeate each other, the more diversified and involved become the 
various interests, and the more diB^cnlt it b<^mes to describe them in 
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simple teims . . . I'his interrelatioi^sbip of interest*;, however, can be 
subjected to a clear, comprehensive and systematic analysis; it h the 
primary subject matter of tbc scien<^<? of $ocie\y. This is tb<^ much-sought 
basis of the science desigmted to absorb, in the near fixture, ail areas 
of the sO''<ja1lcd "sciences of the state" (Staat^issenschaften) . . . 

We have staled that the principle of the state consists of elevating all 
individuals to complete freedom and to their fullest persona! develop- 
ment. Ftirthcrmore> we have shown thai the principle of society con- 
sists of the subjugation of some individuals by othc*rs, the perfection of 
some through the dependence of others. What follows? 

Decidedly 'this: that the principle of the state is in direct contradiction 
to the principle of society. It is true, as we stated earlier in genera! 
terms, that two opposite poles, repelling each other and fighting against 
each other, are present in any human community; it is true that these 
two poles— state and society— determine the life of the human com- 
munity precisely because they are opposed to each other. It follows that 
social life can only be i^nderstood by compirehcnding the nature and 
the strength of these two elements . . . Both elements are rooted in the 
principle of the individual; therefore, ihey determine each other and 
belong together; their actions, though contradictory, are yet regulated 
by a common higher principle. This stniggle between them produces a 
movement regulated by de^nite and mtelligible laws. 

Since the <:ontrast between state and society determines the life of 
the human community, these laws are the general laws of the life of the 
human community. They will determine tlie future as they have ruled 
the past. They represent the realm of necessity within the freedom of 
social life; they are the eternal matrix according to which mankind 
has to move . . . 



OBIGIN AND CONCEPT OF SOCIAL DEPENDENCE 

The Initial Source of Dependence 

. . . We speak here of the pure concept of the state in the sense 
in which it is a realization of the ethical idea . . . 

Tike idea! concept of the state encompasses the multitude of indi- 
vidual personalities, without making any distinction between them. 
Witf^n the conceptual framework of the state alt individuals are equal 
and hree But the totality of members of a state for whom this principle 
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of liberty is valid are the very same persons who constitute the social 
order of the community. The development of this concept^ and tlie 
description of the acttml society, show that the members of a multitude 
can neither be conceived of as being e<^ual nor arc they equal in faci 
The existence of a ruling and a dependent class is the most general and 
unalterable fact in any societys Since every state contains a society, the 
contradiction between state ^nd so<jiety is ever presents Every state 
reflects this contradiction. Every state is aJBfected by it and has to com- 
bat its Tlie slate is confronted with the question of the interdependent 
relationship between itself and the elements of ^society. 

Sin<^ wealth, power and fortune of the state d<Ji)cnd[ on the well- 
being of its citizens, the position of the ruling class, considered inde- 
pendently, is in complete harmony with the idea <>f the state^ The 
state necessarily wishes that this class should exist; it mnst protect and 
preserve its m(Jml>ers, since through them the ideal environmental con- 
ditions for the development of the individual are provided. But the 
position of the dependent <jlass dcBnitely contradicts the idea of the 
state for exactly the same reasons ^ ^ . The full development of the state 
is impossible if thousands of people will never be able to develop their 
individual gifts^ The state, therefore, has to eliminate the existence of 
the dependent class; the existence of that dass^ not the existence of 
society as such, is contradictory to the aims implied in ihe concept of 
the states 

The state as a living entily conscious of its task has the will and the 
strength to work towards an elimination of this cx)ntradiction. In prin- 
<;iple, the road to be pursue<l is simple^ We have seen that realization 
of Ihe principle of the state is accomplished by the constitution and by 
the administration. To alleviate the. dependence of the lower ela^.ses, 
the state will, in the first place, guarantee by the tx>nstitution the 
equality of all citizens under the public lawSs This will become the 
sSnpreme principle of the law; in the sphere of administration its lirst 
coiicern will be to raise the status of the lower da^sses . . s 

However, since the existence of the social order depends on the 
preservation of dependency, any step in this direction is contrary to 
the estabhshed social order, in partiailar to the social position of the 
ruling class. The state moves into a direction opposite to that of the 
ruling class; snch a conllict reflects the contradiction between the prin* 
ciple of the state and the principle of societys For the ruling class stands 
to lose its power position and the many enjoymenls resulting from it if 
the en<^eavors of the state succeed. The ruling class, being the more 
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wealthy class, even has to provide the material means to improve the 
lot of the !ow<*r ckffse;;, t!icreby curtailing it;; own advantage;;. The 
ruling class, therefore, is by its very nature the true adversary of tlie 
ideal state, whicJi threatens its existence . . . 

The <x>nsequei^ce of this peculiar conflict can be clearly stated in one 
sentenee: Since the higher class of society is unable to change the 
state, or to eliminate the state altogether, or to resist its power, it aims 
if possible at taking exclusive control of governmental power. This is 
the first natum! law of all n*latioaships betv/een state and society. 

Horn the Ruling Class Ckiins Control of the State 

- - - If it is true that it is in the interest of tlie niling dsiss of society 
to take pos,session of the state, the question arises whether the sitate 
has the means to defend itself against the power of this class, and, if 
not, in ^vhich manner state power is seized by the upper class . . ■ 

To begin with, the state is . - - merely a iBcttonal <x)ncept; its exi-^tence 
is only abstract - . - It does not posses*; a concrete form^ theje is nothing 
that would represent it escclusively ... To the individual, it only appears 
necessary to have a state ... To become real, the state ncjeds the indi- 
vidua!s; it depends on the individuals to develop its organs. These 
individuals, however, are all members of society^ and it is society which 
determines their individual positions- Since the state has to transfer 
decisioxi-maldng and executive power to the individuals, social life is 
inextricably interwoven with the hfe of the state. The individuals, by 
participating in the hfe of the state, project their social claims, hopes and 
opinions into the constitution and the administration, llierefore, the true 
concept of the state never fully evolves, because the spirit and the mode 
of operation of the actual state is thoroughly permeated by social ele- 
ments . . . The state is unable to exist apart from society; it caomt escape 
the elements whicJh determine tlie social order, because it is represented 
by persons who occupy, independently of the state, diflFerent positions in 
the cla.ss structure of society. The state lo.ses all independent power to 
act in opposition to the mimg class, due to the unavoi<!ahle fusion of 
state and society. Although in theory the state is the governing power, 
m reality it is subordinate to society. If this general statement is correct, 
the frequently proclaimed demand that the state alone ought to resolve 
the coniSict and remodel society is therefore pointless. The struggle 
betweeni^iberty and dependence is rooted in society, and society becomes 
the %ue' fountainhead of liberty arid dependence. . . - 
The ruling dass captures the state by organizing and securing a 
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dominant position in the (constitution and the admirdstration ... If tlie 
will of the state is to be .objected to society, the constitution has to he 
set up iu such a fa.shion that the dependent class does not participate 
in the f<:jrmulalion of state poHcy, or m such a way that the wishes of the 
upper class prevail . . . lliis oau be accomphshed by eistablishing pre- 
requisites for participation M^hicl) only the upper class is able to fulBU . . , 
The first and mo.st logical qualifioatiou i.s one of property. Thi.^ is most 
clearly seen in the sO''<>a!le<i property qualifi<jations. All constitutions there- 
fore start out and end up with property qualifications, the more so the 
more the constitution is socially con<litione<] . . - it may be a sxK^cific 
kind of property- it may be a spcfci^cally privileged property; it may be 
a spe<jifi<j level of education which is made a prerequi.site for participa- 
tion in state activities . . . The <iifferentiatiou of property constitutes the 
essential difference among various constitutions ... If a specific kind 
or a specific amount of property distinguishes the ruling from the depen<3- 
ent class, then only those who own this type or amount of property will 
be entitled to political participation. To illustrate this principle, we may 
mention the feudal systenj, where only a privileged type of landownor- 
ship entitled the ari.stociacy to representation . . . 

The secon<i sph<*re of state Hfe is tlie administration, which comprises 
more than tlie constitution . . . Administrative functions are performed 
by permanent organs of the states they act in the name of the state, and 
command the whole power and authority of the state for all their 
actions . . . Within circumscribed limits, they possess complete freedom 
and the entire right of the state to decide upon the apphcation of the 
general rule to speciiBc cases. Therefore, their power is great; in fact, 
as a wliole, administrative power is the greatest power in the human 
community. These state organs are designated by the term of ptiblic 
oiBce . . . If the ruling class wants to control state administratioii, it lias 
to control public ofBces. 

In general, this is accomplished by making the <x)nferririg of ofHce 
dependent on persona! quaHdeations which only the members of the 
ruling class possess and on which the ruling classes decide. However, the 
ruling class seldom stops at that. The rules for holding office grow out of 
the interest of the class as a whole, but at the same time this interest is 
the individual interest of each member of that class. Once class rule is 
secured, the individual interest predominates; and the filling of ofRces 
is subject to distinctly personal conditions, such as kinship, wealth, inSu- 
ence or connections. In this manner the ruling class obtains control of 
the organs of state administration . . . 

The administration therewith loses the power to represent the true 
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conception of the state independent of the infloeBce oS the social ordear- 
By obeying the legislation wliich under the control of tiie ruling class, 
the state administration, dominated by menibers of tliis same class and 
snrromided by its elements, servei; generally and specilically tlieir inter- 
est- lliiK eompletes the explanation of our original assertion that the 
whole power of tlie i;tate in all its parts and relationships does not fall 
to society in general, nor to the people as such, but to the ruling class 
of society . . . 

The Actual Development of Social Domination, Class, 
Social Frivilegc, Estate and Caste 

. . . Since both the constitution and administration of the state are 
controlled by the ruling class, legislation and law enforcement are ear- 
tied out in the interest of the ruling class, which, through its dominating 
social positioOj also be<X)mes the repository of political power- This meaas 
that in the constitution and administration, state authoiit)'' is always 
applied to preserve and promote those social conditions on which rest 
the dominating position of the ruling class and the dependence of the 
dependent class . . . The dependence of one class on another rests 
on property, and ail propejiy is acquired- Acquisition of property, inas- 
much as it is open to members of the dependent class, will endanger 
the stability of tlie nihng class and its control over the state- In order 
to maintain the status quo of the social order, those who do not own 
property have to be excluded from acquiring it. This is accomplished by 
tl)e law which sets up the principle of inalienability and indivisibihty 
of landed property, or by limiting the sale and inheritance of land to 
members of the ruling class: Thus, the property-holding class always 
becomes dominant, although domination takes a variety of ionm: primo- 
geniture, entailed estate (Fideikommiss) and other such iostitutions- 

However, one kind of property can stilt be acquired, e-g. the 
accumulation of capital invested in all kinds of enterprises- All labor 
3S directed tov^^atds the acquisition of capital- The simplest preventive 
measure is to restrict acquisition and to legally exclude the members of 
the dependent class, as is the practi<je of the craft guilds, corporations, the 
holders of fran<?hise-s, of monopohes, etc- However, if free enterprise 
prevailSj other safeguards develop. It is a well-known economic principle 
that capital can be gained from work only through profit- It is profit 
which cE^ital- owners need in order to perpetuate their rule over labor, 
and it iis^this same profit that labor wants to acquire in order to break 
dowii the barriers between labor and ownership- This is the point at 
which state administration regulates economic life in order to preserve 
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the existing social order by state authority- It subjects the laborer to the 
control of the employer, and de<dares the attempts of the laborers to 
gain a share of the pro^t by withholding their labor as tmlawful- This 
results in the policing of labor, which is as powerful and important a 
weapon against labor as are the laws of gdlds and monopolies- 

These two factors are the lirst to reveal the character of the domina- 
tion of the more powerful social class over the state. We can express 
them in the concept of social right (GeselUehaftUches Recht) Grown 
out of the nature an<l the needs of society, social rights (or socially con- 
ditioned privileges) provide a stable sy-stem of stratificaUon and prevent 
social mobility- The -study of social rights, which play mch an import- 
ant role in the hfe of all people, has not yet found its place in sdence- 
If we learn to understand the character of society, social oghts will 
eventually be assigned their proper place. 

Since social privileges develop as a result of the control which the 
mhng class exercises over state administration, the extent of these privi- 
leges is an indicator of the amount of power which that class holds- The 
more powerful the ruhng class and the more pronounced its privileges^ 
the more rigidly they will be used, since they are the ones which protect 
the dominant position of the ruling class. The longer this dominaHon 
lasts the more elaborate the privileges will be . - - The social system of 
legal privileges is the measure of the power a single class possesses over 
the state- It is tlierefore ao importaiit concern of our times to analyze 
this -social system of legal privileges as a separate entity- 
After the autonomy and domination oi the ruling class are secured, a 
new concept of the family and the right of the family evolves- Families 
transfer their social position to their descendants; in all societies birtli 
is the fact which ties family members to a class- The resohite domina- 
tion of the upper class aims at deriving a right from litis fact by tying 
the individual, independent of the material circumstances^ and solely on 
the basis of family and birth, to his class- This i-v what happens long 
before it becomes a law- But only through the law does birth cea-se to 
be accidental- Thus the principle develops tlrat birth separates the 
classes and that ac^irisition and property only determine the subdivisions 
within the classes- If this is legitimiiKed by the state, the class changes 
into an estate. Through the law, the estate bestows certain privileges or 
disadvantages on the person, without regard to other social conditions, 
exclusively on the basi-s of birtli- Social rights and privileges adrninate 
in the rights and privileges of the estate (StUnderecht), whicJh sets abso- 
lute boimdaries to the activities of tfie individual. . . - The state now 
interposes itself between the individual and liis attempt to achieve a 
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liigher social position. The order of .society, gyaraiiteed by estate right, 
becomes fixed; the rule of Oie upper estate absolutely seeore. In this 
way its nati^ral inclination to centrol the .state, in order to prevent it horn 
exercising its /unction of raising the lower classes, has siiceecded. 

s s s Even thoygh the rule of the Jidghor chsscs is Bius securely estab- 
lished, a change in the sitnation and a comequent suspension of theix 
rights {^re still co^^ccivable. If the rule of tlie upper class is to be invul- 
nerable, it to be attributed to a factor beyond human control Here 
arises a conception by means of which tiie domination of the higher class 
reaches its summit The state, as the highest manifestation of personality, 
the supreme power, absolutely independent of the individual, necessarily 
self -creating and a <^mpelling force, develops the qtiality of the sacred 
and the inviokblo. Society accepts the state as its superior and snbmits 
itself to it. SiBce the ruling class identifies itself with the state, it soon 
claims the idea of holiness, inviokbility, and divine autliority for itself 
and for its privileges^ The position of the ruling class is such that an 
attack on it necessarily <Jntails an attack on the constitution and adminis- 
tration of the state. It attaches to its politically entrenched position the 
reverence whi<:h is due to the state as such. The specific social form of the 
state becomes identified with the idea of the state itself; and since tins 
form of the state represents the social position of the classes, the class pat-- 
tern itself also c^mes to be interpreted as the divine order of human 
affairs. In this way, tl^e domination of the class comes to transcend mere 
estate rights; it becomes a sacred privilege, and any attempt to destroy the 
social differences widiin sodety becomes a crime against the deity. At 
this point, the estate system based on legal rights ceases to exist; the social 
differen<:es decree<l in the narne of the deity and divine laws become 
saere<ij and the th^s-saoctified classes become caster. Castes, and the insti- 
tution of caste in general, signify the final and absolute victory of society 
over the state. The <;aste state entails absolute identiBcation, not only of 
state power and state laws, but also of the idea of the state, with the 
status system of society. Such a society can he described as the absolute 
society . . . 

It is not by chance that a dominant class devttlops suitable privileges, 
that the class thus privileged becomes an estate, and that the estate 
tends to become a caste, because this development is inherent in the na- 
ture of cjlass relations . . . This is a general law of social development 
within, tlie state; ... it gains practical interest if one observes its opera- 
tion under the specific conditions of any one society . . . Becanse it 
en<Jompasses the whole of history, it never exhausts itself suddenly in a 
single generation. Just as the hfe of nature needs centtmes to proceed 
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from one state to another in slight transitions, ... so the life of society 
moves towards its irrevocahh? goal in a gran<iiose, quiet pace o^ thou- 
sands of small, untiriDgly repeated attempts, formations, repetitions, devi- 
ations— but always with unshakable consistency. The infinite wisdom 
of divine gmdance has ordered conditions in such a way that only a 
few of tlie great movements which make up history a0ect die sphere of 
tile individual. A oliange in^the social order is never so sudden that it 
is accomplished in one generation. Its preparation goe.s back to other 
generations, and its completion reqiiires new generations. Therefore, the 
individual experietlC<^s only a small part of the processes taking place . . . 
And for this very reason the thought, the will and the action of the indi- 
vidual are powerless against this movement. How negligible compareii 
to this law appears the power of those who want to accelerate the life 
of their times by sheer intellectual endeavors or of those who want to 
stop or guide it by the power of arms . . . But what can be done, if this 
law is known, js to detect its traces in individual events ... As in every 
practical science^ so here also it is of great importance to perceive the 
various manifestation's o^ that law of hnnjan dependence. A new field of 
investigation opens np here for the science of society, which includes 
the history of society. The first principl<j which determines this history 
is the following: there is a tendesey that class systen)s <;reate social rights 
and privileges, that these rights and privileges fester the development 
of estates which eventually harden into castes. It may happen that all 
the four (jlements—elass, social rights and privileges, estates and castes— 
fully or only partially develop<jd3 exist simultaneously within a social 
order, as in contemporary European society . . . There are still mere 
clas.ses, such as owners and non-owners; and there are social rights 
such as guilds ri^ts, prerogatives and special rights of land ownership; 
there are estates, based on the distinction between the aristocracy and 
the commoners; there are traces of the c^ste syst<^m in the priesthood 
of the Catholic Chnrch. All these parts of society strive towards the 
same goal, but each attempts only to reach the level directly above it. 
Those who tnerely own property want specific social rights; those who 
have some of them want more, wish to stabilize them, and to make them 
more profitable. If they are satisfied with what they hav^e, they attempt 
to secure the same for their cliitdren; an<i they want to display their 
safe position by some kind of distinction, so that an estate <:ome^ into 
being. Those who are members of an estate aspire to raise the rights 
of the estate over and above the will of the legislating state, to establish 
status <iifferences as an eternal law of nature, as the true basis of any 
social order and as the divine ni!e of human affairs, j>o that th(iy are 
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elevated to a caste. Those who have reached a caste-like position want, 
as the imedieva! Catliolic Church, to subordinate the sjtate to the churehi 
or, as the new Catholic Churcli, they want the complete separation of 
clmreh and state in order to estabhsh a clerical order beyond all otiier 
powers and elements of state and society- Ail these developments are 
taking place in Europe today; therefore the life of Etiropean society 
today is so inSnitely varied, s<> restlessly fiucluating . . . The immatanfy 
of our science sUH conceals how much there is to leam, to describe, and 
to analyze - - - In spite of their endless variety, the lives of the people can 
he comprehended on the basis of the law that we have established: the 
movement of every social order is a development towards social depend" 
enee in different stages as indicated above - - * 

The Concept of Social Dependence 

- . . Until now it was not possible to search for the reasons of this 
dependence, because the concept of society itself had iiot yet been 
developed. 

If the state is the supreme manifestation of the idea of personality, 
and if the state is willing to perform its vital function, (i.e. those of fui- 
thering the highest possible development of the individual,) then the 
state by its very nature is free- Freedom, which is the highest leve! of 
individtial self-determination, is also the first principle of the states the 
state by deSnition cannot be dependent- llie concept of the ideal state 
precludes dependence - - - In reahty, however, an essentially (3iff<^rent 
situation develops, because society is the state's "body" and attempts to 
use the state's power for its own purposes- Tlxe dynamic priiKiple of 
society, and of all social classes, is interest, which aims at preserving or 
improving one's established social position- Every superior social position 
is based on the dependency of others. Interest always expresses itself 
by establishing, securing and increasing the extent to which others 
become dependent on oneself. Whoever is dependent has to serve through 
his work and to hand over what he earns to whomever he serves. De- 
pendency deprives the dependent person of personal independence and of 
fireedom. This fijtnctioning prin<nple of society, by rendering one class 
free and independent, subjugates the other- The niling class deforms the 
state by taking possession of it, by developing privileges, estates and 
castes, and by using the constitution and administration of the state for 
its own eisds. Through this process, the state develops traits which con- 
tradict its^own higher idea- The stale justifies aiid protects subjugation 
of one-class by another, while its tme nature requires the opposite. The 
state tinrs becomes the servaut of a power which is basically opposed to 
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the state's own ends . . . The state thus sanctifies by law what:, accorcling 
to the original idea of the -state, it sliould condemA: tlie rule of one part 
of society over another, the rule of interests over the unlimited potentiah 
ities of the development of the free personality- As a consequence, t!ie 
state itself becomes <iependent 

This now is the concept of dependency- Dependency develops if the 
state is forced to serve a special social interest- Legal dependency pre- 
vails if the state change-s a specilSo privilege whicii^ without state author- 
ization, is a mere social fact and subject to free attack, into an irrevoc- 
able right- Political dependency develops when one dass of society has 
the exclusive power within the state - - . It is now clear where this 
dependence hes and how it conies int<:> being. It has its roots in the sys- 
tem of social dependency- Tliis onginally natural dependence develops 
into Unfreiheit as soon as the state accepts it as a constitutional princi- 
ple- AJ] confusion about independence and dependence does not origin- 
ate with the state, but with society and its relation to the state. A clear 
conception of true indepen<lence and dependence, and of the means to 
combat the latter, begins to evolve with the acceptance of the princi- 
ple - - - that the actual constitution is a consequence of the social order 
within the organism of the state- 

If this is so, then it is true that Unfreiheit is a nec^^ssary and inevitable 
feature in the community of men. Society is based on it, and the consti" 
tiition is based on society - - . In reality there is no constitution without 
some elements and some degree of depeiidence which is recognii^ed by 
the state- This is the trne meaning of Baussean's statement that the 
Repubhc is oidy fit for the Gods- The ideal republic is impossible; the 
constitution guaranteeing absolute freedom can never be actualized in 
real life, because it is always based on a society; in turn, society is based 
on dependence and the struggle of the ruhng class for the exclusive con- 
trol of the state. The life of the human community consists of a continu- 
ous movement and perennial struggle for dominance and for liberation - - - 

The dominance of the ruling class is not in contradiction with the right 
of personal <Ieve!opment - - - The position, the power and eisjoyment 
which it entails is the goal of all men- By striving for it and by holding 
his own, the individual obviously acts in harmony with his own hfe task 
and with the basic laws of human nature- He is, therefore, morally justi- 
fied in making the pursuit of his ambitions and the defense of his pos- 
sessions the major endeavor of his social life- This is the element of free- 
dom in the midst of dependency . - . 

it is wortbwlrile to reali:ife tJiis clearly, most of all for those who suffer 
through it- Usually there is an inclination to reproach the powerful and 
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the privileged for being callous, to interpret the frequently extreme 
defensive measures they employ to defend their jijtat^is and property, by 
virtue of the given social order, as a erime agamiJt humanitv, . . - a deB- 
ance of what is noble and lofty, a declaradon of war upon freedom. But 
how is it possible to aecuiJO'-on behalf of an ideal -^somebody who has 
succeeded in realizing it for hiEnseif? . . . The upper class defends for 
it*;elf the aocomplishments; which are everybody's goal but which only 
the few have attained . - . As long a^ their 4;upenor position is a result 
of personal merit, a c^onsequeiice ol personal labor, it is itliio in harmony 
with human fulfillmeot and human rights- llie submission and the 
dependence of the lower classes is a default in the development of 
himnanity, . . . but it is not a contradiction to the superior position of the 
privileged- The contradiction develops only when the upper class uses 
its power to exclude the lower from the acquisition of possessions through 
which individnals might be able to join the upper clasij as equals. Only 
the imposition of such restrictions and legal privileges of all kinds; gives 
rise to tliat discord in the community . . . The mere existCJice of classes 
in iJociety is an inevitable fiict, determined by the limitations of the indi- 
vidual and the character of property; this fact contradicts the idea of 
personal fulfillment, but it can be resolved through labor. The true and 
absohite contradiction to the idea of personal fulfillment arises when 
the relationship between the classes becomes legally fixed in the form 
of special privileges, estate, and caste, by the state which is controlled 
by the ruling class, and when the work of the striving individual cannot 
dhange this relation?ibip because it has been made inviolable by tlie 
state. This is where true dependence begins . . . 

If this really does happen^ if the ruling class is able to usurp the su- 
preme power of the state, to prohibit tl^e upward mobility of the lower 
class by legal restrictions, how is it nevertheless possible that there exists 
a movement toward freedom? . . . 



THE FHINCIPLE AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL INDEPENDENCE 

The Faint of Departure 

- - . Most people feel . . . that the state, in accordance with the idea 
of the ^atCj is the representative of independence and that its consti- 
tution, jprccisely because it is dependent on society, is tibe expression 
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of liberty- They usuitily demand tliat the state as such gains independ- 
ence ejiHrely by its own power and guarantees it by the constitution- 
This expectation is tlie result of a grave error which presumes that the 
state as such js able to resist tlie impact and the demands of society- 

We have aheady described the true relationship bctv^reen state and 
society- It is pasitively certain that the state as such lacks this ability - - - 
because it has no existence ^part from society- Each of its citizens, as 
well as each of its servants, belongs by birth, education and the social 
oppor trinities open to him to a d<dBnite stratum of society - - - The will 
of the state is persooilied by people whose lives are anchored outside 
the state, i-C- in society. The actions of the state are directed by the 
same persons who have a personal interest in using the state for the 
beneBt of their class; the state doe-s not have one single organ wliieh it 
can call exlusively its owu - . . The stats is powerle-ss to escape tlie 
domination of society; once sub|ected to it, it is even less capable of 
preserving the principle of liberty over that of social dependence- This 
has to be stated partic^ularly for the benefit of a well known party - - - 
which still perserves the hope that the victory of freedom could be 
gained and sectued solely through a constitution reflecting the pure 
idea of the -State. This is not much else but the belief that the state has 
the power to overcome social dependence by an act of will- The party 
which holds this opinion is the democratic party - - - It is right in the 
abstractly correct interpretation of the idea of the state; it is wrong in 
its complete misinterpretation of tlie nature and the power of society . - - 
However, this party will change as soon as it preceives the weakness of 
the idea of the state in relation to the order of society - - - If the state 
can not help itself, and if society <:an not be free according to its own 
piincipies, the possibility of true progress has to rest in a force which 
transcends both and is more powerful than both- 

There can be no doubt that this higjier element comprises both phe- 
nomena; they are both conceptually implicit in the nature of the per- 
sonality - - - The pursuit of the true goals of the personality res?tilted in 
multiplicity which became unified in the state and ordered in society. 
It is possible to look at the state an<i society in a variety of ways, but 
they can be envisioned only as a condition of individtial development- 
As long as they serve this goal they fulfill the true pinrpose of their 
existence; othenvise they are in contradiction to the higher purposes 
for whose sake they, as it were, existed. In this ca-se, it is only this higher 
force which can compel them to serve again their proper puipose- The 
personality and its fulfillment, therefore, is the factor which^more pow- 
erful than 5tate and society^renders them both serviceable to social 
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independence. We have now reached the second major problem of tlie 
theory of the movement of society and sl;ate; Uiat of the progreSsS of 
liberty as it aijserts itseM against the perpetuation of social depend- 

The following wUl be more comprehensible if we first discuss the 
three principles of the movement towards iihcrlys Since social depend- 
ence is due to the veiy nature of tho social order, and since the social 
order is more powerful than the state, it follows that the movement 
towards iTxde[5endenc^ hai> to bogin and has to run its course not in the 
area of public life but in the area of the social order. ITiis is the Rrst 
principle of the history of social independeiK^e within so<:iety. Second, 
since the social order determines and governs tijc order of the state, it 
follows that a change of the constitution and of all socktl rights has to 
take place, once the social order lias been transformed by the eifort of 
the individnals in the direction of securing more social independences 
This can happen in two ways; either through reform or through revo- 
iutkm; each has its speciSc feabires and each tak^JS its spe(jiB<; course s . s 
Thirdj since tlie state, according to the idea of tlie state, represents the 
principle of freedom, the change always begins wdth the growing inter- 
est of the more liberal elements of society in the idea of the state and 
in a development of new theories of the state. For the same reason, the 
change accompJished only after these more liberal elements of society 
havo siKjceeded in producing a new constitution^ 

These are the three principles in terms of which the movement 
towards liberty struggles against the trend towards social dependences 
The following chapters will give a detailed analysis of. each of these 
pmcipleSs 

The Basis of All Movements Totoard Social Independence 

The inevitable fact that the ruling class talces possession of the state 
is the basis of all social dependences Obviously, if this social domina- 
tion were nothing biit a force cKterna! to the personality, it could 
accomplish very httle against the physical power of dependent indi- 
viduals, still less against its own inner c^ontradicHon. Tlie permanence 
of this domination in a variety of forms, its recuirenee after it has been 
broken temporarily, and its tacit acceptance by the masses of tlie people 
indicate t^tiiat it is not merely an externa! force but is inherently jnstilied. 
The tn^^ nature of the state constitution, as determined by the social 
order and the social movement, cannot possibly be understood as long 
as the dependent class does not have the courage to acknowledge the 
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inherent trutli of tliis domination and the rnling class does not have the 
strengdi to recognixe the extent of this domination s s s 

To develop its plans, to deliberate i^pon decisions and to realize its 
will, the state requires the best, the most intelligent, and the strongest 
persona li id e.s for its service, llic excellence of all state atJtion depends to 
a much greater extent upon tiie person who is appointed to carry out 
decisions than upon the de^sSions and rnles as snchs Able men have 
always remedied inadequate conditions, and incompetent men often 
spoiled good ones . . s The state always tends to choose its representa- 
tives and ofEdals from the ranks of the ^socially superior clasSs Mem- 
bership in this class thus be<x>mes the prerequisite for the participation 
of its members in state activities s s . This fact in itself does not create 
the dependence of the state. The lower class would never complain that 
the superior members of the higher strata are invested with authority 
in public affairs^ and, even if it did complain, it would r<jntain powerless 
against this fact. 

Many people believe that the rule of the haves over the have-nots is 
based on the material power of tte former^ It is assnme<i that the 
dependence of the latter would cease as soon as the former lose their 
power— as if tiie social order would depend exclusively on the external 
position of those who pro^t by its This interpretation is altogether false^ 
like material superiority of the property-owners is not the cause but 
only the consequence of the power iniierent in ownership. It is property 
in the first place which endows the individual with sup<irior firmness, a 
keener perception and personal excxillence that places the members of 
the property-owning class above the individuals who have no proper- 
ty .. ^ Second, property makes the non^vraers seivi<:eable to the owners, 
who pay them wages, hold out prospei^ts for a rising income, and gen- 
erally multiply the number of the members of this class. Since both these 
phenomena are consequences of property relations, it is clear tliat prop- 
erty is not so much dependent on power as that power is the outgrowth 
of property rights s s . If it is true tliat not only social domination but 
also participation in a^]^airs of state is unalterably dependent on the 
nature and the distribution of wealth, it follows that any change in the 
social order, any abolition of the political dependence of the ruled, is 
impossible unless it is based on acquisition of propert>^ winch alone is 
the true foundation of h-eedom^ 

Since the abstract concept of the personality presoppases such liberty, 
it is natural to derive from this concept the demand to abolisli any 
form of social dependence . . . However^ all ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity whicii rest on notliuig but this concept liave proven to be of tern- 
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porary iiBportaiice only . . . The reality of a -social ordcr-^and also any 
change in this order— cannot be initucnced by a mere concept, . . . but 
It is also true that social conditions cannot be changed by external 
power alone; the most thai the greatesi: power can accomphsh is a 
forceful change in the membership of one or the other clas.s. It is con- 
ceivable tJiat the physical power of the lower cks^i is momentanly 
great enough to iseize all property by sheer force- But it ifi impossible 
for the lower class to eliminate the domination and dependence which 
ore inevitably tied to property ...Ha genuine elevation of the hitherto 
dependent class to social independence and pohtLcal hbcrty is to take 
place, it has to be preceded by the acquisition of that property which 
alone provides the necessary conditions for this rise. A,s long as this 
has not happened, any endeavor to diange the existing order, no matter 
how contradictory to the idea of personality, is either a social or political 
Utopia or a crime- Neither law nor force viall make the dependent class 
free unless the dependent class has already created the preconditions 
of its independence for itself . . . 

The only method, therefore, of accomplishing this change peacefully 
and permanently is to create opportunities Cor the lower class to acquire 
possessions- This statement—as simple and incontestable as it is— has 
!>een very frequently rejected- It has been more <x>mmon to help the 
lower class by giving it political rights without securing its social inde- 
pendence - - . To do so, however, is to try the impossible and the 
untenable - - . Another fact has often not been explained because it 
would have revealed the fallacy of this approach- The propertied cla-sses 
alvi^ys know, if not by rejection, then by intuition, that their independ- 
ence truly rests on their tangible an<i intangible possessions- The demand 
of abstract theorists who want to give hberty to all people without 
concern for this prereqtiisite, therefore, comes into conflict with the more 
enlightened members of the niling class- The latter are practically com- 
pelled to take a stand against liberal movements which fail to hold any 
promise for the future- This awareness of the inherent impossibility of 
directly granting freedona to the masses, who do not possess the pre- 
requisites, easily develops into an aversion against liberty in general - . - 
This attitude is called moderation and prudence; in a pohtical context 
it is identical with careful consideration of the material and spiritual 
conditions of liberty - - - 

Since ihc social oider is the prea)ndition of fr<^edom, and since all 
developt^ent toward political liberty presupposes c<yrtain social deveh 
opm<sbt, the tnie history of so<^ety, as well as of liberty atid of the 
state, is essentially the history of the distribution and the growth of 
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the products of society among the lower <:lass- This is an area of investi- 
gation not yet touched by historical research - - - 

The Freconditions for the Development of Social Independence 

Freedom is the s<^lf -deter mi nation of the personality in the intellectual 
realm as well as in that of tjie material world, It posits the individual's 
dominati<m over the sphere of intellectual as well as material goods. 

We call the possession of intellectual goods education (Bildung). |ust 
as the spiritual determines the material, edu<^ation is the first absolute 
presupposition of the rule of a social class- Therefore, the fhst condi- 
tion for the elevation of the dependent class is the acquisition of edu- 
catioo- On the other hand, a genuine education represents the first pre- 
condition for th<; granting of social independence to the subje<jts- To 
these general and incontestable statements either too much or too 
little attention has been paid- On the one hand, it was believed that 
educatioo could solve the whole problem of social dependence; on the 
other hand, the inner relationship between education and the unfolding 
of the principles of society and its growing wealth was not suilideiitly 
understood. - - - Every education, as the possession of intellectual goods, 
of knowledge an<! capabihties^ is, to begin with^ of importance primarily 
to the individual- But the individual has his place in the established 
order of society. This order is imposed from the outside in that it 
determines and dominates the individual- Acquiring an education is, as 
an internal process, to a certain extent independent of the social order. 
Intellectual goo<is aic unlimite<J; everybody may acquire them without 
thereby restricting his fellowmen- !n the realm of education, there exists 
the possibility of improving the condition of the dependent class vdth- 
out giving rise to <x>ntra dictions in the social order, which, therefore, 
does not resist it- The spread of education necessarily constitutes a 
beginning of the development of freedom- When the lower class strives 
for education, the first element of the movement towards freedoni is 
aheady present- Wherever this striving for education becomes articu- 
late, the first stage of the struggle of the dependent against the ruhng 
class has already begun- Where state or society promote the education 
of the population at large, it is safe to assert that state and society— 
whether or not liberty prevails— envisage hberty as the final goal- The 
promotion of education, therefore, is the invariable characteristic of 
free people - - - 

llie assumption of an equal ability for acquiring an education reflects 
the doctrine of human e<]oahty- Popular education inevitably reaches a 
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poirit where, reHectiog on the pomoris ability to be educated, it articu- 
lates the tlieoretical equality of men as the principle from which the 
movement of the lower classes arises. The principle of Iniman equality, 
criticized as oftejn as it is praised, is a natoraJ phase in the development 
of popxilar <jdiication in opposition to the social ord<^r ... By CKiablishing 
the principle of intellectual equality for all individuals, a direct contra- 
<lietion arises to the establrslied order of society, which embodies domina- 
tion, dependence, and therefore also inequality. The moment at M^hich 
the principle of eqtjality appears is the Mstonca! moment at which 
the idea of liberty emerges as an antithesis to the social order. ''Equal- 
ity'' becomes the slogan of the dependent classes striving for liberty. 
What type of social order is affected is irrelevant- but the establishment 
of Oie principle marks the beginning of the movement toward libera- 
tion. In this fashion the <lependent class aeqnin^s and becomes aware of 
non-material possessions. This* eJffort is not transitory; it is pennauent 
and repeats itself continuously. But, alone, it is as powerless over the 
positive order of society and social laws as is rnexe thought over nature. 
To bring about change in tlie external world, this effort has to lead to a 
struggle for the tangible goods. 

Ejctcmal materia! possessions are the products of raw material and 
labor. Labor is the mechanical activity of the individual in the process 
of applying knowledge an<l ability. Labor, tliereforc, will be better 
and more, valuable, the greater the knowledge and tlie capabilities 
of the individual are. These, in ttim, are the content of education. Thus, 
education is not merely the possession of knowledge bnt is also indis- 
pensibie for the acquisition of material goods. To control nature by the 
power of reason is the goal of men; the function of popular e<iucation, 
tJierefore, is to facilitate th<! acquisition of material goods. The higher 
the level of education of the whole population or of parts of the popu- 
lation, the more determined will tlie population bo to either acquire or 
demand the rights for the aixjnisition of material goods. Any nation 
whose populace is well educated will always and of necessity display an 
iiresisiible drive toward material well-being. . . . This is the point at 
which, as it were, the living mind enters the materia! world. . . . With- 
out this turning of the mind towards acquisition, all science remains 
powerless and-like anything which is one"Si<led-Kloes more harm than 
good. An educatioTi without practical application does not serve its proper 
purpose.'^. . . AVhere, however, e<iucation permeat<*^ the productive 
activity §f man arid raises its intellectual qualities, the third stage of 
the niovemei^t toward liberation begins. We will call it the material 
stage. 
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Wherever edii<ation leads to a growing interest in the acqnisition of 
goods, two possibilities of social development are open. One of these 
possibilities is that the total amount of re.sources available is large 
enough to give everyho<ly his share in accordance wstJi his p<;rsona! 
intellectual development, while the economic institutions and. condi- 
tions would, at the same time, allow for a fair amount of a<^uisitions 
to be made by the individual. Tlie other possibihty is that the total 
amount of resources is already distributed, and that tlie <x)nditions, 
although allowing for and even favoring education, render the acqui- 
sition of possessions or a surplus of acquisitions beyond the level of mere 
subsistence impossible. Social development . . . must inevitably arrive 
at one of the^e two points. . . . What are the consequences of these 
observations for so<iiety and the state? Or what is the course of the 
movement of liberty in the realm of material goods, as opposed to the 
movement of dependence? Here we touch upon the contemporary 
scene, althougli we deal with very general principles. 

Basis and Origin of the Political Movement 

It it is true that education leads to the desire of ac<piiring corre- 
sponding material goods, and if the latter is impaired by social privil- 
eges, how tlien does die lower class gain possessions by virtue of its 
education despite this handicap? . . . 

By way of owning property, people want to satisfy their unalterable 
needs for the control of their natural environment and for enjoyment 
of this domination. Labor is the means of accomplishing this. It has 
been said that work itself provi<les sati.sf action; but that is only true 
if its results— the possessions and their enjoyments— are not dependent 
on the eifort of working. All labor which is conditioned by actual needs 
requires more effort than it gives satisfaction. Human beings naturally 
strive to satisfy their needs . . . without having to work; the satisiac- 
tion of needs without work we may simply call unearned income. Such 
an income is therefore a nmiversal goal of human endeavor. . . . Those 
who own property . . . are able to satisfy their own needs and desires 
by the labor of others, without having to work themselves. Therefore, 
the ruling class has the opportunity of satisfying this natural desire for 
an unearned income. ... It attempts to secure this inconnte by instituting 
social rights. 'Ihe economic independenc<5 of the mhng estate rests on 
this legal protection of property . . . 

Thus the estahlishment of social rights makes work superBuous for 
those who own property. As a natural consequence, the railing stratum 
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of socieiy soon stops working and forces the propertyless ttstalc to labor 
^or its llie contrast between the haves and the have oots thus gains 
anodier positive <:hiiri^ uteris tie; the upper elass is no longer nierely the 
propertied and privileged elass but the class wliich doei; not work, 
receiving its income from the v^^ork of others. Property is therefore no 
longer set off from mere lack of pFOx>erty, but property and labor 
beconie oppositeSs In an <jstate ^oeiety, this represents the tme cliaracter 
of its ^'JOeiaJ order . ^ ^ 

Since property attains its value only through labor, it becomes possi- 
ble for the third estate to get bold of the value of the possessions of 
the propertied estate^ Tlie more advance<l the education of the third cs- 
tate, the quicker will this process be; the more the railing stratum has 
withdrawn from Vi^ork, the more pervasive this change v^'iO be. $in<^ the 
mliog strattiin has nothing to oppose to living and acquisitive kbor 
but hfeless and limited niaterial property, it does not have any means 
at its disposal for stniggling su<?<:essfuny against the continuously 
growing eiTort of the working population to establish itself a!J the master 
of economic value^ . . . The working population, using its education to 
promote acquisition, Vi^atching its education grow with increasing wealth, 
reaches a point at which, for the majority of its members, the intellectual 
and material conditions have been realizc<I which are conducive to social 
and civil liberty^ ThrotJgh peisistent work it has gained property; and 
in addition to edncatiou, it has acquired tlie value of property in the 
form of capital. From now on, there is no essential difference between 
the working estate and the ruling class. 

However, . . . the difference continues to exist in public law, social ^ 
rights and constitutional law^ Hie working and dependent class, excluded 
from public power, cannot enforce any change in its legal position 
which would reflect the actual change of its conditions. The existing 
legal order is no longer reasonable; . . . its appropriateness to the social 
order and to the distribution of wealth is destroyed through that growth 
of property, and a decisive contradiction emerges^ The legal framework 
of so<Jiety, and with it the constitution of the state, continue to exist 
along traditional lines, although these no longer corrCsSpond to the 
reahty of the social order^ . . . This contract between the real and the 
nierely legal society becomes the point of departure of the social 
movement toward liberty. . . . Hie old law and the old constitution 
are threatened from the moment when the labor of the dependent class 
succe(!3[^^ in producing property for itself. Hie time is ripe for legal 
changes . * * 
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Concept of Political Reform 

The natural and reasonable solution of this contradiction is political 
reform. . . . Political reform occurs whenever the government, ov^ir- 
whelmed by internal or external pressures, yi^Jlds to the demands of the 
hitherto dependent class and introduces the necessary^ changes in the 
eonsfitiition and the administration, s . . These rcfomiij result from the 
structural changes in society; their p^irpose is to bring about changes 
in public and constitutional law which establish legal <^uality for those 
who have already gained social equahty^ These reforms may ha intro- 
duced in various ways and in various degrees; but they alvi^ys have 
to be carried out by the constituted authorities in order to forestall a 
revolution. Even a complete change m constitutional law, if <jarried 
out by the established organs, is not a revolution but a reform. ... It is 
an act of free decuwn by the human community, an act which reSects 
the rule of the spirit over externa! circumstances, an act of subordina- 
tion of privileges and special interests to the superior life of the whole. 
Sine<; true progress in alJ spheres of life rests on this organic tmity, only 
reform provides unhampered development and avoids lumeeessary sac- 
rijRces by any one scjction of society. 

. . . Even before nadon.s come to understand thiough science and 
experience the di.sadvantages ol a revolution, a correct instinct restrains 
them from attempting revolutions. Wherever social conditions have been 
changed by the dynamics of work and acquisition, . . . the need and 
demand for a corresponding political reform will emerge. The emerg- 
ence of these demands always deserves the most careful attention, for 
they always xeflcxit a contradiction which has developed between the 
new and the ol<! order of things, and point to means for a cure oHered 
by the higher nature of things. Blesse4 be the couTitry which follows 
this coxu-se. If it disregards the unmistakable symptoms and tries to 
preserve the old order of state and society with uohendmg egotistie per- 
sistence, there will take place, instead of a peaceful and healthy pro- 
gress, the violence of a revolution; and it is always uncertain whether 
its benefits will outweigh the damage done. 

Coftcept ami Law of the Political Reix>lution 

... If the idea of the state, as well as the interest of its citis^ens, necessi- 
tates a reform, how is it possible that reform is not forthcoming through 
the state in accortlance with the basic changes in society? 
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We have siiown above that, in all fomis of the state, the class which 
rules soeiety also comes to control the state. The social movement aiming 
to change the state originates within the c^lass which is snbjugated 
to the rule of the powerful. It aims at the elimination of tliis rale as 
welJ as of the corresponding privileges^ This class, in fact, <iemands of 
the nihng class that it vShall use its own power to divest itself of this 
very powers that it therewitli sacrifice its own interests to those of its 
opponents . . , Therefore, it can be easily understood that members of 
the rnling class are stnhboniJy opposed to these demands, which would 
uuilerminc th<jir own <^levated position. . . . 

The upper class <!oes not do what the lower class is asking for: it does 
i>ot permit the enactment of a new legal code con^esponding to the new 
pattern o{ the distribution of goods; on the contrary, it ls opposed to 
Uiese demands, an<l consequently conditions favoring a revolution 
<levelop. 

A vahd legal system contains two elements: it is the pionounced 
will of the state^ and it is a result of circumstances. Every trtic law 
contains both elements- Wherev^er a law contains only one <if these 
elements, it has become contradictory t<i its own nature; therefore, of 
necessity, it must try to encompass both elements or else perish. 

Under the social conditions just describe<i the ruling ckss retains its 
old rights only formally, i.e. it still controls the will of the state, while 
the substance of these rights, i.<^. the inner consistency of its <i<iminati<>n 
with the social distribution of material goo<ls, has b<jen destroyed. The 
formerly <lependent c^ass, on th<^ other hand, has become equal to the 
ruling class vdth regard t<i the acquisition of goods, but the element of 
formal validity, the recognition of its rights by the will ol the state, is 
still laclting. 

It is clear that these conditions are contrary to th<) idea of justi<;e. 
Once these conditions have developed, it is inevitable that tlic above 
two imperfect manifestations of riglits will strive to achieve inner con- 
sistency. The upper class demands legal control over the possessions 
of the lower class; the lower class demands legal recognition of its 
rights by the state. Th<ise mutually e?cclnsive demands lead to <:onfii<^t. 
Sin<^e they reflect tl^e conditions oC the two major cks.s^s of society, 
the struggle is always a struggle b<Jtween these two; it is the resnlt o^ 
the original opposition of the <lependent and the ruling class in any 
community. . . . The ab|ectiv<? of this stniggle is, of necessity, the change 
of the co»pstitution in favor of the hitherto dependent clasSs Since social 
rights, determine social power and th<j distribxjtion of property, the 
result of this struggle is a more rig<m>ns limitation of the rights of tJhe 
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dependent class, if the niling class is victorious; if the dependent class 
is victorious, the txaditjonai social rights are abrogated by way of a con- 
stitutional chai^ge. 

This struggle between tlie two major social classes is the revoluiion; 
the prerequisite for it is tfic acquisition of j>raperty through 3a!>or by 
m<^mhcrs of the dependent class; its goal is the realization of the idea 
of justice, its obi<x^tivc a corresponding new constitution ^ . 

As soon as the propertied class in a soei<ity stops, working and only 
those who do not awn property engage in productive work, the material 
beginnings for a transformation of the state emerge to the extent that 
intellectual independence grows through education; and if the own- 
ing and no longer acquisitive class does not yield t<i the demands of 
the advancing lower class, the first, materia!^ basis for a revolution is 
estabUshed. 

Since the revolution waitts to establish a new form of government, 
investigations and opinions concerning tlie new constitution usually 
prece<le it. . . . Sinc<J the principle of social reform is iiie idea of 
equality, all such theories about a new constitution liave in common 
the idea of equahty. Wherever constitutional theories and drafts of new 
constitnti<ms based on ttie idea of equality emerge, popular education 
has readied a stage of self-awareness and the second, the intelle<^tual, 
basis of the revolution has been established. 

Tile revolutit>n is therefore a necessary, quite natiu'al event, as soon 
as the dependent <^las.s has ac^iinred the material an<l intellectual so<^al 
prerequisites for its equality with the ruling class- an<l the latter 
refuses to acknowledge ihb equality by changing the <x>nstihitional law 
and extending social rights. Any revolution in- which tlie dependent 
<^ass comes forward with these demands without being readily pre- 
pared materially as well as intellectually, is c^ntradi<;tory to the prin- 
ciple of justice, and will be imsu<;cessful because it does not reilect the 
truth- The result of ev<jry fals<j revoluti<in is a more severe subjugation 
of the dependent class. 

Sin<;e the revolutionary rnovement rests on the social foundation of 
property, the demands <in state and society <;an never go beyond the 
c<irresponding actual onler of property. Every revduti^m^ry movement 
contains an element of profound contradiction. It demands equality, 
but is based upon the un<:<|iially distributed prot>erty of the members 
of the dependent <;lass. In principle, _it is concerned abo\it eqtjal rights 
for all menibers of tlie d<;jjendent c;lass; in fact, liowever, it is only 
concerned with the success of tlie revolution for the benefit of those 
who have already acqu^re^l these social possessions. Mo revolutionary 
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movement can possibly avoid this tx>iitradiction. Since a revolutionary 
movement caoiiot do witliovil: e<iucate<i men^ and since the doctrine oi 
equality is merely the expression of ^he awareness of this intcllectyal 
possession, it has to begin by admitting all people who approv<t of its 
principles without <K)nsi<!eration of their ??ocia! qualiScations for par- 
tidpation in the bene^ts of the revoluUonary movements Every revolu- 
tion^ therefore, makes UsSe of a class of society to which it neither wants 
to be nor can be ben^jfsciai Every rcvolutioiij as soon as it liias ended 
successfully^ will find antagonists among t^ie masses which have carried 
out the revohiiion. This fact explains wliy, after a revolution in con- 
temporary states, the structure of the society becomes heterogenous, as 
i.s the ease in present-day Europe. . . . This is the root of the frequently 
gross injustice which inevitably ocairs in any rev<^lution. Since sections 
of the dependent class who do not own property but participate in 
the revolution are not qualified for e<|ual status but do raise the claim 
for it, many things will be done in the name of a prindpJe which can- 
not be justified. The revoluti<:pnj therefore^ is always, not only the be- 
ginning of a new order of society, but also the beginning of a new 
contradiction within this order. Tliis becomes immediately apparent in 
the n<^w constitution after the victoriotjs revolution. 

Most people assume that new revolutionary constitutions are essen- 
tially derived from philosophical theories inherent in the theoretically 
conceived^ ideal ci>nstihiUoiis wluch reflloet the general principles of equal- 
ity, s s s But the first look at the course of all revolutionary movements 
reveals immediately that an actual revolution has never aecepte<l the 
previously drafted theoretical constitution but has always produced 
an independent constitution. Contemporary developments illustrate this 
phenomenon in the most striking manner^ It can be explained by the 
facr that the original moving force in the revolution is not the idea of 
equahty, h\it the unevenly distributed so<nal wealth; and that not philo- 
sophical theories but social classes make the revolution. It is very 
important to bear this principle in mind, if one wants to evaluate a 
' revolution soberly. Accor<!ing to its nature^ the acquired property of 
the dependent class provides the title and the power for reorganization 
of the legal basis of the state and of society. 'Iherefore, the new con- 
stitution, in order to become the tru<? basic law instead of remaining 
only an abstract postulate, must inevitably be based on property qtiah- 
fication fdr th^ participation in government. The principle of a social 
movemeh^l necessarily implies that property which has made one part 
of the dlependent class powerful shall become the dominant factor in the 
society by determining the difference hetw<^en the ruling and the depend- 
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ent class. Since the social order determines the state constit^rtioHj it 
necessarily follows as the principle of ^ all revoJutionary constitutions 
that the property which is acquired becomes the jqualiBcation for par- 
ticipating in constitutional lifcj excluding those who do not own any- 
thing.^ 

. . . Ihe acquisition of property and the increase ol the awareness 
of its prerogatives in the social and political order is the fir^ $tag^ in 
the development of the idea of freedom; : . . political reform or political 
revolution is the second stage tl^eroof. Is the movement toward freedom 
concluded with the revolution? Or does that contradiction inherent in 
any poIiHcaJ revolution indicate that there is a third stage toward 
which the development of the individual's self-reahzation tends? 

Indeed^ . . . this leads us to the a>ntemplation of the contemporary 
scene and our own future. 



THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT 

The Foundation, the Concept and the Principle of the Sockd Movement 

Every pohtical revolution does away with the rule of property derived 
from high social position or unearned income and replaces it by 
property gained through labor which then becomes the new basis for 
the class order. Property acquired through labor can be preserved, 
in relation to the acquisition of others, only by one's own continued 
labor . . . Therefore, acquired property remains necessarily acquisi- 
tive. It is composed of two parts, resources which have a certain 
value and utility, and the owner's labor-power^ Besources whidi are 

^ To avoid miiiimd«!rsl:aj)diiigj djstisgiiiijh revolij^tionary movemeiit from similar 
phenomena- ... 

a) Sedition is ih^ r^bellym of p<3opie against sp^iCiBc udministrative acts or a 
single ag^iDEcy; listjally it js without amy sociid overtone aiid tberdfoFc ^i^y 
controlled. 

h) We speak of in^firrection j£ a part of the oonniry ilsoij against the whole. Here 
it is possible that the social OJder of the part is tLreatdiie^l by the constittjstbii 
of the whole, htit just as offei^ minonty grojjps or economic distTimfrtatioii w 
the cause. 

e) The revoU is the rise of the popuIatJoii agaii^st its mler^ whether monarch, 

dictatofj aristo<;racyj or conqueror, 
d) Th^ political revolution, howevcj^^ is the uprising of the depeotident, or alr<iady 

pioperty-owjiiK^g cla^Sj against the constit^iHon of tJic state which excludes it 

from its natwal political and social rights. 
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subject ix> acquuitive labor are called capital; it becomes productive 
Uiiougii the labor of its owner . . . Next to aoquisiitive capital we 
iOnd the purely persfonal capacity for ac^iuisition, i-e. labor-power, wliich 
is Inherent in ev<?ry per^joix It is the prerequisite of acquisiHon; it does 
not necessarily produce property^ but it condnuo^sly stiives for it- 
In order to gain property, labor-power must be applied to resources- 
Labor -power Jniist therefore be linked to acquisitive capital, in order to 
acquire property by the productive pra<:ess of capital in operation. 

Acquisitive capital, on the otJier baud, transceii<3ing the individual 
labor-power of the owner, is dependent on the labor"p<Jwer of tbo-se who 
cjo not own any capital. In thi-^ fashion^, a natural and organic relationship 
develops between capital and labor which rests; on their m^itual needs- 

In this way, the differences between the two major classes in all 
.societies, the owners and the non-owners, are established after any 
political revolution- The class of owners is the one which owns the 
acquisitive capital; the class of non-owners is the one whic^h liias 
labor at its disposal without owning capital - - - Hiis state of aSEairs 
precedes any social movement; it dominates the whole conteniporary 
scene; it refiects the truth a-s well as the contradiction, and, in the last 
analysis, the great question of our time- 

At first, this state of aifairs is completely harmonious^ compatible 
with the concept of the personality. Acquisitive capital represents the 
material development of man attained by personal work; labor without 
capital constitutes the capacity* for an<i the challenge of future attain- 
ment. Capital is available for acq^iisition; . . - therefore, the freedom of 
acquisition implies the recognition of the individuals freedom to work 
his way nip to the acquisition of property- It is true that labor as such 
is dependent on capital because labor needs capital; but it is not less 
true that capital also depends on labor because it is acquisitive- The 
soinal order which develops on ibis basis, therefore, appears to be 
completely natural and even free. Through mutual needs, the dependence 
between classes becomes mutual; and through the ]X)ssibility of capital 
acquisition which is granted in principle, the growth potential of each 
individual is aclcnowledged. 

This type of social organisation also reaches the point where it 
produces social dependence, as does any other social order- The actual 
acquisidoii of capital, the possession of tangible personal goods, is the 
goal of a(HCquisitive action. Hence the exclusion from the acquisitive 
process ■c03bt^adj<^ts the idea of liberty- If, therefore, it becomes evident 
in the asocial order based on acquisition that labor witknit capital is 
excluded from capital acquisition, we have reached the stage at whi<?h 
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social dependence and social coiitradictions also develop in this social 
order . . - 

The amount of capital determines the social position among capitalists- 
Hence acqnisidve capital immediately adopts the dynamic characterisHcs 
of personality and endeavors to expand continuously- Acquisitive capital 
differs from pure ownership, which is usually self-suiliieietit. The grovrth 
of capital, just as its origin^ results from labor, because the surplus 
value and price of the product exceeding costs is allocated to capital as 
profit. Wages are the main cost factor, so that the higher the wages, the 
smaller the proiit and the growth of the capital- Capital units competing 
for growth teiad to keep wages as low as possible- It is quite unreason- 
able to blame the acquisitive capital for this, for it is its nature to a<Jt 
in this and in no otlier way- 

The needs of the laborers determine the limit of wageSj but any 
smplus made by the cooperation of capita! and labor is transferred to 
capita! - . - If the laborer would receive it, the capitalist would go 
without. In this way, the harmony betwc^^n capital and labor is disrupt ed- 
and the contradi<!tion between the two main classes in the acquisitive 
so<Jiety emerges - 

This contradiction has a deSnite character. Gain is the interest of 
capital and also the final goal of tbe worker who is yet without capital- 
Tho interest of capital is therefore in conflict with the purpose of labor- 
This is the <mtradiction which dispels the original harmony- 

Since labor without capital is necessarily dependent on capital, capital 
- . . is able to dictate the conditions under which labor is hired- These 
cwditiODs are not arhitrary, as the blind opponents of this social order 
assume; because the interest of capita] requires it^ they have to ai^ect 
wages in such a way that acquisition of capita! by the worker is 
precluded. In pursuing its own interest, capital beconries the power- 
which enforces the permanent inability of the laborer to own capital- 
Whosoever has no capital is unable to acquire it- Therewith tbe 
property-owning class and the class without property develop into an 
owning and non-owning estate; property and the lack of property 
becomes fixed for generations, and the social order becomes rigid and 
closed - 

The social position of each individual is now definite and ^inehangc-- 
able- It refl[<x)ts a contradiction to tlie concept of labor by suspending 
the use of labor for acquisition and the gaining of property- It is a 
contradiction to the concept of the free personality in that it restrains 
the individual in the fulJOllmeiit of his aspirations- And it is contrary to 
the idea of liberty in that it fetters the developmerit of human com- 
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munity . . . an<i in tlia^ it changes a so<;iety which in principle is 
committed to social freedom into one in which depcjnderice prevails. 
It not only OJfc^bdes the non-owners from the acquisition o£ capital, but 
it also renders labor without capital dependent on prodticlive capital 
and non-Gv^miers on owners. This dependence, if rendere<l permanent, 
is a dependence of the working class on the property-owning chisa . . . 

li is plain what the difference is between a society based on acquisi- 
tion and a society base<i on property-rights which preceded it and led 
to the political revohition. During the former stage, the property-owning 
clasfs did not work, thus making it possihl<j for those excluded from it 
to aequire property. But now the ruling class works; and it k precisely 
the labor of the property-owning class which, as competition, makes it 
imposijible for the non-owners to acquire property. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the gradual escape from social dependence 
is much simpler at an earlier stage than at a later stage of development- 
because in the earlier stage only material wealth and labor are opposed 
to each other, while, in the latter, the opponents are working capital and 
labor without capital. Nevertheless, the idea of social independence alst) 
evolves from the latter. 

THbere is one area of wealth where neither profit nor restrictions exist; 
it is the realm of "intellectual good.s'. Education, even though diScult 
to obtain, is yet potentially available for the non-own^ir. Just as education 
marks the beginning of the struggle for social independence against 
the society built on property, it plays the same role against social 
dependence in the acquisitive society. There are a great many people 
who let themselves be deceived with regard to the tremendous importance 
of intellectual goods in any society, because it appears as though only 
material wealth counts. Nevertheless, these goods have always fertilized, 
bred and ailtivated the seed of human bberty; for they are heirs as 
well as progenitors of liberty. As long as a nation possesses intellectual 
goods\ it cannot remain in bondage; as long as education advances, 
restraints on liberty cannot remain permanent; as long as a society cares 
for the education of all, it wants true liberty. 

As the opi)ortumties for the education of the working class improve, 
a point will be reached at which the idea of eqiuility emerges . . . The 
origin of this idea . . . signifies the moment when the principle of liberty 
becomes opposed to the foundation of the social order . , . The growth 
of education among the laboring class which is unable to accumulate 
property ii^k^!s this contrast evident without being able to dissolve it. 
Equality of education leads to demands for equality of acquisitive 
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opportunities, without providing the means by which these cx>uld be 
created. 

In this fa.shion . . . society offers equal opportunities for acqiiiring ao 
education but not for acquiring goods, which means, in e.ffeetj that it 
fosters the demand and the desire for social independence but does not 
make it possible to fulfill this demand. Tliis is a profoundly contradictory 
condition, . . . one whidi is no longer a theoretical but an objective 
condition of European society, and of eriscial importance for the future. 
All other problems are by comparison of secondary importance. There 
is no doubt that in the leading countries of Europe political reform and 
political revolution have corne to an end. Social issues have taken their 
place; their tremendous impact and tlie serious doubts they raise surpass 
those of any other movement. These issues, which are now aeute^, seemed 
to he merely a remote shadow only a few years ago; now they present 
a challenge to ail privileges, and any attempts to relegate thein to their 
former insigniBcanee are in vain . . . 

Communism, Sociali^ and ths Idea of Social Democracy 

The precise moment at which the idea of personal equality emerges 
is the moment at which the dependent class Ix^^mes conscious of the 
c^)ntradiction inherent in the acquisitive society ... As soon as the 
principle of eqnality is confronted with the social inequality ba.sed on 
acquisition, tlie inquisitive minds begins to search for a logical solntion. 
This intellectual efiFort precedes the factual strnggle^ inconspicuously, 
it forces its way, as it were, under the surface of the social order. The 
more stable the society, the firmer will the oppressed, under the external 
pressure, cling to the result of their thinking. This advance of the idea 
of equality has its own highly important history, and neither the idea 
of equality nor its development in history is accidental. The main phases 
are clearly discerm'ble: constitutional theories prevail at the beginning 
of the political revolntion; then, with the emergence of the social move- 
ment, social theories are developed. Although such theories are the work 
of individuals, they arp based on the common demand to promote the 
personal development of each individual by creating opportunities for 
the acquisition of material goods. All ideas, s^iggestions, and inveshga- 
Hons touching upon this problem are part of the social movement. The 
processes of thought of the dependent class always manifest: themselves 
in three great phases which, however, are closely interrelated . . . 

The first and most natural notions about the difi^ercJices betweeji the 
haves and the have-nots in terms of the principle of equality are the 
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ones which simply regard property 35 such aj; the reason ioi al! social 
depehdence. Since wealth is limited^ only a part oi the community will 
be able fo own it; but since possessions are tLe absolute coudition of 
acquintion, the owner will necessarily^ and always keep the non-owner 
dependent If dependence is to be abolished, its basis, pnvate property, 
has to be" destroyed. There sb<inid not be any persona! property at all. 
■The ^ir.si^ application or the first so<^ial oonLent of the idea of equality 
is the negation of personal properl:>\ 

But man needs products^ an<l produ<^tion requjr;cs raw niateriab. 
The^e raw materials, in order not to belong to any ^'n dividual but to 
remain available to all, have to become the property of the entire 
oomniuiiity. In order to produce the necefi;sary supply of : g<KxlfJ from 
the commonly owned materials, labor has to be available. Such labor, 
if done for the individual, woul<l immediately prcxlTice new property. 
To avoid this, an<l aliio to avoid tlie reappearance of dependeiK'^iij labor 
has to be performed, not for the individual, but exclusively lor the com- 
munity. Society receives the total produce, and society distributes it 
according to the principle of absolute e<]uality/ In this way equality is 
maintained in spite of labor and material ■ 

Theve basic ideas are the solid core from which a variety of systems 
of communa! life may be built, al! based on the simple ptmciples of the 
abolishment of private property and ihe institution of collective owner- 
*ship. Ail systems and ideas which acJcnowledge these principles are 
called communistic. Therefore, communism in all its variations is tlie 
first and still very crude system of the social idea of equality, and 
represents its fkst application to the social orde^ and its foundation, 
whi<;h is private property, wbether in the form of mer<? possessions or 
of capital. ■ . 

■However, all forms of communism, aside from the fact that it cannot 
be realized, contain a contradiction with its own principle, which appears 
■ afll the more powerful the more closely it is examined. Under com- 
n^Tinjsm, just as under any other social order, the community trmst work 
tlirough individuals, and therefore the <fistribution and cxjntrol of labor 
■also lia5 to be carried out by individuals. If the individual worker were 
entitled to choose liis job, then anybody needing his work would soon 
becom<^ <iependent upon him— the very condition which coi^nmnuism 
desires to abolish. Only the community, therefore, <^an <lemand and direct 
labor. _ B|it sin<:e this community is representcMi by individuals acting 
and t^xeircising authority in its name, these individuals tecome the rulers 
of libor, and all workers— that is, the whole cx^mmunity— become.s 
dependent on them. Thus <x>mmunism would create not only poverty. 
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which might still be acceptable for the sake of liberty, but also real 
slaver}^, which is in total amtradiciion to the idea of equality. Com- 
monism is nn(i|)!e to solve this contradiction. It becomes clear tiiat 
communism would of nece.ssity replace social dependence' by a new and 
less bearable dependence.. The idea of equality turns away from com- 
mnnism in order to follow a different patli ... 

. . . What remains? Communism ^s 00 solution because, under com- 
munism, work, tlie manifestation of individual self-deterrhination, 
supposed to reiect freedom an<l individuaK development, loses its 
es.^ential characteristic and is no longer free. The acqjuisitive society 
ceased to be free be<^ause work was unable to provide materia! 
independence. The features of communism are the sarne, with the 
difference that, instead of individual capital, collective capital wields 
a despotic control oyer labor. The only other solution erivisioned con- 
sisted in a reversal of the relationship; capita! ouglit to b<i controlled 
by labor . . . 

Such an order of human affairs can be conceived in a variety of ways 
. . . Al! those systems, and all ideas and investigations aiming at 
esta!>lisliing kbors control over capital in" tins way (presxmt labor 
a>ntroUing past labor } and making labor the guiding principle of society, 
may be called .socialist Socialism is the second blueprint for a social 
system based on the social idea of equality. Socialism in all its variations 
i.s infiDUely superior- to communism. Its basis is !aWr, and thereby 
individuality, this fountainbead of all true wealth and of all diversiiRca- 
tion. Socialism does not desire to realize the abstract equality of men, 
any more than it desires to eliminate a persons Individuality . . . 
Sociahsm does not desvre, as communism does, to abolish dilferendations 
among individuals and therewith society and the order of the whole; 
it aims to build so<^iety on the pnnciple of labor independent of 
property. Howevex, socialism also contains a contradiction ... It aims 
at ttie control of labor over capital. Capital is diiferent from mere 
property, inasmuch as it represents an accumulated surplus of former 
labor. l"he product of labor is supposed to be controlled by labor, . . . 
past labor to be subordinat<^d to present labor. However; present work 
is only valuable because it is also the result of a continuous pro<i<^.ss of 
work, an<3 no work will b<^ very valuable unless it is based on an 
aeeumnlated mass of work. Therefore, the nature of acqftiisition contra- 
di<its the principle of soeialisnm. Mere possessions could be subordinated 
to acquisitive iatx^r because they were idle and did not originate from 
work; however, capital will resist this subiugaHon because it is itself 
the pro<luct of work. Socialism, therefore, is f<ireed to a number of 
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akermtives, all o£ which aim more or less at the abohOon of private 
prox?erty. "Dus feature of sociiilism, which has a simihirity to communism, 
niost clearly cli<;p!ays its basic faxiit. It h at tliis point that the whole 
d^ss of property o\vners turns against it and that it becomes snbj<Jet 
to attack, not only by this powerful class of society, hut by its own 
principles as well , . . Socialism in all its various forms is, therefore, not 
the last stngo of the social movement. 

SociaJism as wel! as communism are in e.ssence only the systematized 
demands of one class in the acquisitive society, 'fhis class is weak 
compared to the other; if it v^ants to be strong enough to strive far the 
realization of \{s hopes against the resistance of the ruling class, it m\jsl 
loiii forces with the power which, accor<ling to its very nat^ire, has the 
task of raising the status of the lower class. This power is the state. 

The Idea of Social Democmctj 

Inhere is no donbt that the state, as a concept as wel! as in reality, 
suffer through dependence of the lower, the merely working, <^lass. 
The larger this ckss, the greater the size of the dependent elements, 
the poorer the whole community, the less powerful the state, and the 
more easy does it become to disturb the peace through the growing 
antagonism of these two e1cm<jnts of society. It is in the interest of the 
state, therefore, to assist the poorer classy and the lower class of mere 
wo^ker^; turns to the state to seek supp^jrt for the realization of its 
idea of social equality as soon as they realize the impracticability of 
commtmist and socialist dieories . . . ^ilie laboring class is in need of 
capital. Capital cannot be given away by the individual capitalists 
without destroying tl^eir social and econonjjc position. Only the state 
owns no property just for itself; whatever it has and whatever it is 
able to acquire belongs to the people. Labor, therefore, first turns 
towards the state as capital owner and desires to form a <Joalition 
between state capital and the labor power of the working class. The 
state shall become an entreprenenr and give the profit ... to the 
workers . . . 

We eall this proposition the idea of an organization of toork; all 
projects which make the state act as an entrepreneur, to distribute the 
profit to the laborer so that he may acquire capital, arc part of this 
idea . . . 

A further possibility suggests itself. If individtial independence in the 
a<jquisi6v5^ society can only be gained by individual acquisition, the 
only solution is to give capital to the individual. One has to capitalize 
the ability to work and to endow the beginning process of acquisition 
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with the capital which is supposed to materialize only through acquisi- 
tion. This would mean eJtteusion of credit to the capital inherently 
present in the earning potential of the individual. The state has to 
establish institutions so that every mdividual can receive credit, i.e. 
material to be utilized by labor, according to working ability . . . 

This is the idea of the organizaiion of credit^ whieli is superior to the 
idea of the orgar^ization of labor. The idea of the orgsmK^ation of credit^ 
also allows for the existence of more than jiist one system. By leaving 
the realm of economic development to t!)e individual, it guarantees 
the highest degree of freedom; the great signiiicance of ibis idea cannot 
he erased by fallacious proposals. 

In order to extend credit, . . . the state has to be able to dispose of 
it . . . But the state is controlled by the ruling class D^ society. Tlie 
demand that one of these ideas be realized implies that the mlers use 
their authority to strip themselves of tlieir powder and transfer it to the 
ruled. The obvious contradiction which this entails forces the members 
of the non owning class to conceive of a constitution which wonkl 
empower them to Tise the state for the improvement of their conditions 
through the acquisition of capital . . . Hiey have come to realize the 
inevitable necessity for a state constitution based on the rule of the 
non owTiing class ... 

This democratic tren<l originates in republicanism. The republican or 
demo<jrati<j movement conceives of the individtial as hc'mg independent 
of his property, i.e. as a purely conceptualized personality. Since all 
pcjople are basically free and equal and entitled to the right of- self- 
determination, it follows that a fr.e^ constitution should provide an 
equal share to all in detennining the wiD of the state or the legislation 
. . . The movenieot of political democracy does not go further, . . . but 
widi regard to the form of the public will it is in accord witlit the social 
movement. A natural and inevitable alliance of these two elements 
develops; The republican or democratic element considers it its main 
task to provide a clear formula for h constitntion and to define the legal 
framework of a democratic government, while the social movement is 
concerned with the administration and a<hiiinistrative tasks, i.e. the 
social use of the moans available to a democratic gov^^rnment. This is 
the theoretical concept and the meaning-<:ontent of the phenomenon of 
social democracy v^hich constitutes, the last stage of the purely in- 
tellectual movement of social ideas. 

Thus the prin<jip1e of so<jial democracy encompasses Tiniversal suf- 
frage in the constitutional realm and the abolition of the .social de- 
pendence of the working class in the realm of administration. In a 
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social democracy tbe conj^titiition is the domocratic and the administra- 
tion the social element. The ni^tural and necessary development of the 
mov^emeiit towards liberty leads to this alhance; it is the last stage in 
the movement of the lower class fighting against its social dependence 
. , * The form which the social movement may take at this stage may 
be either that of social reform or that of social revolution , , . 

, . , Dependence of labor upon capital is a contradictioa to the idea 
of freedom and therefore cannot kst. Either the idea o£ liberty has to 
be destroyed in the mind of the working class, or the idea somehow has 
to strive for its realization; no power in the world is strong enough to 
restrain it from doing so. The ever fertile soil for the idea of liberty is 
provided by the opportunities of acquiring knovvledgc, i.e., an education- 
Wherever there arc educated people, social ideas are presejit; wherever 
educational facilities grow, they will advance towards the principle of 
eqiiality; and wherever the working class becomes aware of this principle, 
it must eventnally be elevated to the heights of tbe idea of social 
democracy, no matter by what devious ways. This idea is neither a 
theory nor a sudden fancy; it inevitably emerges within the social 
context as soon as conditions are ready and preparations accomplished- 
It is blindness not to see this necessity; it is folly to oppose it directly. 
For it is the expression and the awareness of tbe inner contradiction 
between the idea of freedom and the order of the acquisitive society. 

Social Revolution 

. - - The contradiction between the existing social order and the 
higher concept of Hberty becomes clear in the mind of the lower class 
. . . The belief in the rigbtness of freedom and in the possibility of its 
realization becomes stronger the less the ruling class cares about freedon^ 
and the more definitely the lower daps behoves that this truth , - , is 
being denied only for reasons of self-interest . , . The principle of social 
equality, then, begins to ta]^e definite shape in this part of society and 
brings all the thoughts of its members into a strong foois. 

Whenever this happens, an event of suprenje importance has taken 
place. Until then, the lower class of society has been held together only by 
the force of the economy, by an external factor, by work. It is not yet a 
unit, but rather an amorphous niass; the workers live nnder similar 
social coiiiditions and have similar social functions, but they do not yet 
form a oi^mninnity aware of its own will. This newly d^^vcloped com- 
mtmity based on a common xmderst angling of their cmditions and needs 
transforms itself into an independent power ^consciously and purposely 
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opposed to the present order of society. As such, that clas?; is called by 
a new, but appropriate name: the proletariat. 

The proletariat asks tbe ruhng class, in the name of eqnahty, for 
something which this class neither desixe<i to offer nor possibly can 
offer. It asks the state to do what is contrary to the very concept of 
the state and its laws. It soon discx>vers that it caimot hope to gain 
satisfaction from either the ;&tate or society. In recognizing that the 
ruling class, on whiot^ the proletariat is socially dependent^ also controls 
the state, the proletariat takes the view that the ex<ilnsive reason for 
tbe state's refusal to support its olainiES is the desire to avoid interfering 
with the social and personal interests of. those who control the state . . . 
Thus, the belief emerges that the proletarians are called upon, and are 
able, to help themselves by acquiring the power of the state, Consequent- 
ly, the consider themselves entitled to seize govemn^ental power in order 
to realize their social ideas. 

However, it is very difficult for this to happen in reality. The 
proletariat is actually the weaker part in society. To begin with, it is 
not correct to say that the proletariat outnnmbers the propert>^ -owning 
class; it is even less correct to maintain that it is stronger or more 
<x>urageous or more determined than its opponents. It can, however, 
happen in individual cases that the proletariat seizes power through a 
coincidence of events, ^^^en this happens, it is alM^ays a result of an 
alliance with tbe democratic party, and this revolution by whieli the 
proletariat and tbe democratic parly sub|eet the state to their control 
is called a social revolutios - - . 

By gaining control of the state for the proletariat or labor without 
capital, political power accrues in the hands of a jingle social class, 
which is contrary to the inherent nature of the state . . , It will use 
the state for the special interests of its own social position. By virtue of 
this power, it will then subjugate all other interests and endeavors; it 
will deprive the vanquished of the right of self-determination, and for 
this reason will deny them political riglits. Through the e^;ehision of 
one-half of the commimity from what ought to be the comoion will, 
state and society cease to be free. Lack of liberty is not less of a reality 
if labor controls capital than if capital controls labor- Tlie vi<;tory of 
the proletariat is the victory of social dependence, whereas it was 
supposed to be tbe victory of frec^dom ... 

The lower class, as the ruling element under such conditions, does 
not have the prer<iqui sites of true authority; it has neither the material 
goods on which authority rests, nor is it superior in knowledge to the 
property-owning class . - . The proletariat lacks the true inner justifi<ja- 
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tion far seizing ocmtrol of the state ... I'ht^rofore it must— almost nn- 
iuttentionally— seek ejctraneous support; to \ip]^old its power . . . 

lis irst e:tt:ernal prop is the stale conslittitioii. The prirxnple of all 
sodal demoorati<^ constitutions is th<i eiccHon of rex>rcsenta lives and 
o/iioials by universal suffrage . . . Many people believe th^it the 
proletariat is the grt^ater iiumeik;al power in society, so thai univer;?^! 
suflrage woald put the social party or the proletariat at the head of 
il;e slate. But we confidently ckim tha^ s^^cli is ilot the cas(i . . . Only 
if tlie social "denKjoratic Hiovement retains itii allian<^e witlj the move" 
- meiit for politiciil liberation cart a inajoiity be attained^ As' soon as 
the social "<lemocr?i tic party stands by itself it is by far weaker. Nover- 
thelcss, it will insist on uDiversal sii^rage, . . > because it knows that it 
i5 stronger with the general vote tlian wiliiout it. Jlowever, universal 
stiSfrage alone can neither pot it into power nor keep it there. 

If this is impossible, there is only one other way open for the 
proletariat, namely sheer force^ It is therefore inevitable that, with the 
emergence of the rule of the prol<jtariat, despotism develops, a despotism 
of .a specific and terrible kind. Like all domination, this despotism is 
directed against whatever threatens its rule . . /The proletariat must 
use Hs pow<jr t<i destroy not only the opposing class; hht also the social 
foundatiorj of this class. Here a struggli? starts which we call terrorism, 
a bloody and essentially endless <;truggle. Terrorism is the most dreadful 
phenomenon in history, not only because life and goods are sacrificed 
with cold fury, but also because terrorism endeavors to ac<:omplish by 
mass murder vi^hat is inherei^tly impossible. Terrorism is the summit of 
<x>ntradiction in the course of a social re vohition. When this summit is 
reache<3,. tlie tide is reversed, and the cx>uryter-mtivement begins. 

For, in order to secure its dominat^t position;, the proietariat must at 
least have the power to do so. But it does not have this power. li; can 
only rule temporarily; lower in numbers, intdligence and personal 
energy, it will be swept away by the Brst serious attack of the possessing 
class, and this happens rarely without the latter taking bloody revenge. 
The victory of the property-owning class is inevitable; but, siu<;e it also 
is gained by force, force . - . (Eventually occupies an independent position 
above the two classes of society. This independent position by whicb 
forc^) as s^jch rules, not in the name of any social idea, is called dictator- 
ship. Tile really succcsshil revolution, therefore, always leads to a dicta- 
torship .r,. . The dictatorship declares itself to be the independent state 
aijd inv^^ts itself with the riglit, the task aod the dignity of the state. 

Thi^ is the end of the social revolution. From otit of the turmoil of 
th<j social struggle there re-emerg<>s the idea of the state, detadhed from 
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the power of the vanoos social classes, founded on itself and ruling by 
itself. And thus the tliougl^t that- tlie life of the comninnity consists of 
ihrasl and eounter-tlirust between society and th<^ state, between 
dependence and freedom, beeouies reality . , , 

Social Beform 

, . H If it is true fliat property and acqmsitJOn of mtclleetuiil jmd 
material goods entail the realii^alion of the idea of personality, conditions 
ought to be conceivable under which, despite all imperfections, this 
idea! of social life is at least approximately attained. Tins ideal is not 
identical with the realization of the idea of equality , . . Equahly of 
all people is just as inconceivable as it is unreal, in the past as well 
as in the future. Even though people are equal in general, this generic 
equahty represents only one aspect of every human being; but at the 
same time, he is more; he is also ... an individual No matter liow we 
conceive of the origin of indivi<luality, difTerentiation always reiuains a 
fact . . . Therefore, the purely pliilosophical assertion of tlic equality 
of men contradicts not only reality, but also the very concept of equality, 
. . , If neither the inorganic nor the animal world produces equality, 
even between two of its most subordinate units, if the wliole worl<l, from 
the planetary system to kifiisoria, shows di^erentiation, liow could it be 
con<ieivable that the higliest order of life-persouality— constitutes the 
absolute opposite? And if the concept of life is derived from the concept 
of variety and orgiiDism, how then c^ould one conceive of a living world 
of personalities deprived of th<j basis of all life and striving, which is 
differentiation of development and individuality? ... 

The realization of the idea of personal fuIMlment, though, does not 
depend on the mere elimination of poverty, any more than it doas on 
the cx)ncept of eq^iality. We may (consider it a generally accepted fact 
today that poverty and the proletariat, though closely interrelated, fire 
totally different entities . . , Poverty arises when the ability to work is 
lost, or when labor is unable to satisfy the natural, common human needs. 
Tlie prolotariat, however, emerges when labor is unable to produce 
(capital, although the worker strives for it. llie poor can and ought to 
be helped by giving them assistance, the pr<ilc^tanans by offering them 
oppoiiunities to a<X|uire property, Ther<? may be poverty in a nation 
without a proletariat, as well as the other way around; the major concern 
of a social movement is not the problem of poverty. 

TJie social problem whi<^h social reform tries to solve is the result of 
the laws whiclr determine the relationship between capital and labor 
and thus also goverii society, the cmistitution, aii<l the deve1opm<mt of 
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eacb individual peisonality . . . We have -sIkwo tliat the contxadiotioii 
in tibe situation of the proletarian a)nsists in his dependence on the 
property-owner because he owns only labor and no capital Is it this 
dependence, then, the conseqneoce of the laws of acquisition, wliieh 
ought to be eliminated by social reform? ... Is if; the very existence of 
the-se two classes, whose compl<jte abolition is the aim and the driving 
for<^ of the social problemi; of omx time as well as of the future? . . . 

If one <^nsiders the nature of capital and labor, it seem.s undoubtedly 
true tbat the division of society into property-owning and laboring 
classes, and the dependence of the latter upon the former, is not in 
contradiction to the concept of perifonality or of personal freedomj as 
bng as <japital remains the fruit of labor. In this case, capital ownership 
in merely a higher stage of development of personal life ... As long as 
the inherent nature of capital and labor remains uriichanged, this dif-^ 
ferentiation and dependence are inevitable. It would be a complete 
misinterpretation of the natiire of social life to consider the abolition 
of this di&srentiation as the aim of social reform . . : The wealth of 
mankind rests on the developmental potentials of !abor to transfomi itself 
into capital . . . Indeed, tJie abolition of this difiFerentiation is not at 
al! the aim of the proletariat . . . The proletariat wants to be able to 
acquire capital. Here is the core of the problem. By conqnermg nature 
and submitting it to hiis service, man bocomes free. Ilia freedom rests on 
his ability to dominate the outer v^orld by his own efcrt, the realisation 
of his personal and continuously reasserted .self<letermination. In the 
acquisitive society, capital is the symbol and the reality of this domina- 
tion. Personal independence in this society rests on the ability of even 
the meanest wor]<er to acquire capital- 

This provides an opportunity for everybody to break through the 
traditional pattern of social classes and of the ensuing dependence . . - 
As long as this opportijnity e^cists in the form of a nile also extending 
to the worlcer, no contradiction is apparent^ and the social order is 
stable, no matter how great are the dependence an<l the differences 
between tlie two classes. 

The es.son<e of the social question and of social reform in our present 
society is therefore clearly indicated. The problem is whether it is at 
all possible, in the acquisitive society^ to provide labor with the necessary 
opportunities and corxespon<iing institutions for the acquisition of 
property /xjmmensurate with the accomplishments an<i standards of 
labor. .T& social reform movement consists of the work, the activities, 
the suggestions, the attempts, the laws, and the institutions which aim 
to create these opportiinities for the working class . . . 
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We have seen thai: al! social movements are nepessarily controlled by 
interests - . . If society is to aocomplisli its own reform, such refc^rm has 
to he in its own interest. Let us not deceive burselvesj social reform 
would and could never be accomplished if it were not in the interest 
of society. 

No doubt this is the case. The harmony of eternal laws guiding 
mankind would be complet^ely destroyed if the principle which gives 
rise to the social order would destroy soci^! independence within this 
order. Interest must be able both to demand and also to establish ]ibe3E;ty., 

To prove this lies beyond the scope of this book . . . But it is now clear 
where the principle of any tnjc social refonn lies. It is the awareness of 
the property-'0^vning class tliat its own higiiest and clearly understood 
interest forces it to work for social reforms unfalteringly ^Adtih the greatest 
exertion of its social power and with the ftill support of the state . - - 



A FINAL CONSIDERATION: GERMANY AND FRANCE 

- - - It has been our task to compare the concept of society with the 
concept of the state, to regard the social order and the social movement' 
as the main determinants of political life^ and to interpret the contrast 
between the ideas of personal irtdepcodence and dependence as the 
very essenoi^ of social life and social cbanges . . . We have answered only- 
the first of the three questions which present themselves: What is society 
and what is the nature of its dynamics and its contradictions? The 
second question, not less important^ is the following; If tht^- organization 
of society rests on the principles :indicated, if its development is 
detenniiic<I by the laws which have here been outlined, what then is 
the social condition, the social danger, and the social question of Europe 
or the various Etiropean countries? This raises the third question: What 
are the means for coping with the antagonism between the two classes 
of society* and what is the social future of Europe? ... 

Up to now, Germany has not yet made an original contribution to the 
social sciences. The experienced scholar has to admit with embarrass- 
ment that our s<x:ial4ntellectual movement to date has been only a 
very weak reBection of French thought ... If we waiit to achieve great 
things going beyond the accomplishments of <nir neigbbor.s, we must 
now try to penetrate to the very core of human order . . . While the 
French remain involved in questions of social theories^ subject to the 
danger and weakness of a merely subjective interpretation, we should 
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develop a science of society^ tm objective analysis of social elements 
and phenoniena . . . 

In order to do this, v^g have to loolc for a starting point which raises 
us above the French- Would not this point of d<^parttire emerge precisely 
from the social movements m I^Vance which, during the last JBfty years, 
appear to us to have attempted at various points and at diEerent stages 
of development to grasp the speciBc problem with which we have to 
deal? lliis being indexx! the ca^e, our point of departure is exactly the 
one at which not only this or that social theory, but tlie very concept, 
the nature, and the supreme life of society reveal themselves. This life 
has its eternal unalterable laws, since personality aiid properly are its 
eteinal elements- If all of nature, if the solar systems as well as the 
smaller wheeJ in their movement, if the human bo<iy iii its growth, if 
even chance all have their predictable laws, how could it be possible that 
the highest form of earthly hfe, the community of men, in its dilFercnt 
forms, in its changes an<l in its progress, is not siib|ect to laws? - - . At 
a time when most people search only for theories which would provide 
a solution to social antagonism, 1 have vent\u:ed to develop the theory 
of the concept and the nature of human society - . . 

Whether what hajj been developed here as a basis for scientific 
knowledge is only logically consistent, or whether it also reflects objec- 
tive truth embedded m the reality of human life, can only be decided 
after solving the secx>nd major problem, namely, the presentation of the 
history and the present structure of European society . . . Our investiga- 
tion -should not merely relate political history to legal history, but should 
also view both from the asp<?ct of the idea and the laws of social devel- 
opn^etitt . . . We have confined ourselves to the most recent historical 
period^ in more than one respect this is predominantly the era of social 
movement. For this period we have chosen to concentrate our efforts 
on one nation, the French, as the representative of this movement- 
Germany, seemingly closer to us, caught our attention ilrst But 
Germany is a peculiar case in this respect, as in many others- Germany 
is divided into different states, but the Germans are nevertheless one 
people. With all her vdl! power and her enthusiasm she strives for 
political unification as a prerequisite of freedom- But she has been 
unable to attain unity so far . . . The national movement considers the 
present social movement as secondary, and has used a good part of its 
strength., to keep it in check- The social movement has partly despised, 
partly misjudged, the political one and has moved away from it- As a 
result,^ the best forc^ of both have been dissipated - . . 

If our law of the movement toward freedom is correct, political 
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change has to precede social change- Hierefore it is certain and in- 
evitable that in Germany the social movement mmi an<^ will be pushed 
into the background as soon as the German people, rise again; then it 
can and will first of all solve the purely political problem of German 
unification, since this is the natural and necessary precondition for the 
solving of the social question. The xiext revolution in Germany, therefore, 
will be a political one, and will determine the political fomi of .Germany- 
However, just as inevitably the social movements will follow this political 
revolution; so only when Germany has become poIiti<jally united wifi the 
question of social freedom arise - - - Because of the intermingling of 
two historical phases in our lime, the movanent in Germany can^tiot 
very well be used as an illustration of the concepts above; rather they 
can be used in explaining the social movement in (S^ermany- In France 
the situation is quite different. 

France is, above all, the country where the general movements of 
Europe tend to take a specific form, quickly and decidedly so. In all 
public matters the interest of Europe is focused on this country of 
action- For it is recognized that she is chosen to provide the testing 
grounds for the vahdity and truth of all those principles which dominate 
public life - - - The history of French society, more tlian any other, has 
been fnlK of serious consequences and lessons. Her contemporary condi- 
tion reveals a peculiar and far frpm stable picture- Here is a rich soil 
to capture the attention of the (educated and privileged classes, for 
the interest of the historian and for the research of the scholar, if they 
want to explore the reasons for the social struggles in contemporary 
European society - . - 

It has frequently been stated that the French history of the last 
decades has been copied by Germany almost step by step The Germans 
have hem reproached for this, and the reproadh has been used as a 
weapon- This is not justified- What lias happened in France was not 
due to the specific endowments of the French people- French history 
from 1789 to the present is not a great deed of the country; it is nothing 
but the purest manifestation of the lavra unhampered by other infiuences 
which rule the niovements of poHtical and social life- The developiment 
during th<jse decades, the single great events as well as the most 
important legislative acts, - - - have been necessary phenomena- The 
revolutions of 1789 and 1830 were unavoidable; it was inevitable that 
social ideas emerged; it was inevitable, too, tliat s<:>cial democracy 
made its first appearance with the revolution of 1S48- It was not neces- 
sary for all this to happen estactly in the years it did happen, nor was 
it necessary for it to happen under the specific circumstances it did. 
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But th(^ events af> such were necessary. Tiie history of Franco is the best 
jll^^^ificatiOll for die emergence of the science of society. The development 
of freedom is everywhere e^sKeiitially the same, even though it may 
appear in different forms, as it did m the cases of England and Germany 
- - . Therefore, histoiica! research dealitig with society will Brst turn 
towards France and hor revolutions . . . Everything that has been <iaid 
and thought during the last half-^centnry with reference to the great 
quostioris of our future may be found tht^re in emhryooie form . . . 

If it is tnie that France represents tho basic model of the history of 
-society, this history is reflected in three quite nalaral phases: the Srst 
pha^e, stretching from 17S8 to the July revolntjon, inclii<les the purely 
political revolution, the victory of the acquisitive but legally dependent 
class over the merely owning and ruling class- The second phase will 
show tho origins of t!ie wording ekss as an independent and nnified 
part of i;ooiety, or of the proletariat, and its opposition to the owning 
class or to capital^ it will also trace the social ideas and intellectual 
movements which emerge in it out of the idea of hberty ami equality. 
Finally the third phase shows the stniggle and the victory of social 
democracy and its present condition . . . 
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THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF TIIE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION UNTK. 1830 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH BEVOI.UTiON 

The Condition and Inner Contradiction of 
French Society before the Revolution 

. . . During' the 18th century, a movement v^hich took not less than a 
thousand ye^rs to reach its full hmits came to i£s <]rid- lliis was the 
formation of feudal society, which was essentially the same for all of 
Europe, so that in speaking about France we are speaking abotit the 
other European countries as well 

The old empire of Charlemagne had disintegrated as a result of the 
ever recurring fact that the most courageous and powerful warriors 
were invested with landed property conveying to them the sovereign 
rights o£ the state over itj in oth<^r words, that the aulliority of the state 
became their private property- These rigiits were mherited by their 
famiJiesi by these rights they ruled the families of tire tenant fanners, 
the burghers and the peasants— all in the name of the state- There 
developed a ntling class-determined by birth— which considered itself 
exclusively called upon to participate in the administrative function 
of the state- This social class within society was the aristocracy. 

When the Kingdom of France and the principalities in Germany 
arose, both had &st to face a hard struggle with this aristocracy- After 
the aristocrats had been defeated, they openly aligned themselves v^^ith 
the throne. As ruler, of a large part of the knd-in France more than 
half of the whole territory-experienced in warfare, brave, skilled in 
public aflfairs, wealthy, brilliant, chivalrous in manners, thtjy were re- 
ceived with open arms by the reigning princes- The previous enemies 
now became the pillars and the glory of the throne- In order to govern 
their dependent people without state interference, tiiey allowed tirem- 
selves to be ruled by the absolute princes; absolute nilers on their own 
domains, they became absolute servants at the cojirt. 

The aristoexacy was joined by the clergy, which was almost as 
l>owerful- The clergy had undergone a peculiar development- Originally, 
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from ^lie iOth to tlie 13tli centuryj it was re<jniited from all parts of 
the popu]ationi the serfs as wel! as the barons found in the church tlie 
equality of all as human beings, which the Christian rehgion had held 
out to all souls before the I^ord. "The highest position could be reached 
by die most hunmble. md these highest positions were almost equal in. 
power and splendor to the princely thrones^ The clergy, therefore, 
<jfFerod ari opportunity to memben of the lower classeii to achieve a 
pov^eiful and brilHant future by their own efforts; at that time, only 
personal ability determined promotioB among the energy . It was this 
natural iiiterrelation between the upper and lower classes that con- 
tribi?ted to the great power which the Church held over the wiiole 
populaces 

But when the clergy slowly gained extensive landed praperty ai^l 
becjame a powerful influence, the aristocracy expected to get the better 
part of its Their younger sons joined the church, aod, as a result of 
powerful conneetioDs, they succeeded in securing the higher positions 
alnfiost exclusively for the aristocratSs The proper work of the church 
was left to the lower ranks, the priests and subaltern clergy, while the 
honors and the beneSts were reaped by those who did the least for 
the holy jnissioi^ of the Church. As early as the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the two main elements within the Catholic Church began to separate: 
the aiistocratie branch, represented by prelates and definitely aligned 
with the nobility from which it came; and the denioeratic branch, the 
priests, siding with the population at large to which they belonged. This 
was also ihe state of afitairs in the ISth century. 

Any!x)dy who was neither nobleman nor clergyman belonged to the 
th?rd estate. It encompassed very diversiSed elements of the population. 
It included the wealthiest nuerehants, the biggest manufacturers and 
entrepreneurs, the well-to-do peasants, the scholars, writers and artists, 
a.s well as the smallest shopkeepers, the hired man, the worker, the 
seri; tl:e idlers— for the members of this estate either owned m property 
or <^1se their property, no matter how large, was such as not to give 
them any legal privileges. They were excluded from ail higher positions 
in the statCj from becoming ofiicers in the army or stat<s administration, 
ex<jluded from the whole social stratum of the upper classes. Only total 
subservience to the rule of the latter provided for the unifying bond of 
this estate. However, they formed the large ma|ority of the total popula- 
tion, whicb became dominant as <Jomineree and trade developed during 
the ISth t^^^ntury, as education spread and wealth accumtilated in their 
hands. ^Mll^e the nobihty in France ruled and the clergy belonged in 
part to the ruhng class and in part to the ruled class, whole renmin- 
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ing population was one huge class which possessed almo.st no rights. 

Such was the situation in French society during the IStJi century, and 
it is well knovt-n that in other coiintries similar conditi<mjj prevailed . . . 
The nobility had become an independent estate through the privileges 
based en prop<^rty . . . The possessions of the aristocracy were almost 
exclusively landed property . . . This property was not gained by work 
but in most cases by iorce of arms and had been transmitted to the 
pr<ssent generation tliroiigh in^ieritance. It was a traditional property, 
the original acquisition of which could not even be proved in thousands 
of cases. This fact alone made it distinctly different from: any other 
property. Still more important was another factor. The landexi property 
of the nobility was not maintained by the labor of the families owning 
it. The big as well as the small landlords considered it beneath their 
dignity to cultivate their own land. Instead of gaining benefits for them- 
selves as well as for society through (.competent agrienlt^iral management, 
they considered it their right and duty to live on the ^:;rvices of their 
serfs without working tJiemselves. In a<idition to their property, which 
had not been acquired by labor, they also had an income which did 
not result from labor. They hved on the labor of others . . . 

Since the property-ovming nobility did not work, it had t<i secure its 
possessions and the unearned income derived from it by privileges ^ . . 
There were two main types of privileges; First, that the traditional 
landed property of the nobihty could not be acquired by labor or by 
wealth gained through labor; it had to remain under the control of the 
aristocracy. Second, that this property could be taxed only within narrow 
limits in order net to aSf<^et seriously the unearned inconK3 of its owners. 
Both privileges were in contradiction to the nature of things . . . Since 
labor could never gain property, work was done poorly: and since the 
unearned income was to be derived from labor, the revenues of the 
nobihty decreased constantly while their wasteful living continued. This 
resulted in large indebtedness of entailed landed property, and thus 
into a new social contradiction: the value of the land was transmitted 
into the hands of the creditors who, however, were not fallowed to seize 
the possessions. A!l these contradictions were maintained by law, and 
because of that they ilrst appeared as privileges and later as in|ustices. 
s . . FieE^ch society was founded on the contradi<:tion that the historical 
property, whose owner did not work, ruled unrestrictedly over labor on 
this property, and that this rule was preserved not by the nature of 
things but only by privilege . . . Thus, the relationship between the 
nobility and the third estate was contradictory in its vsry nature . . . 

The laborer was not the only one who belonged to tlie third estate. 
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Capital had developed simultaneou i?ly widi industry as the by-]>rodiict 
and prereqidsite of industry. Capital consists of the accumulated 
suipius of values over and above the costs; of prodnctiOB. Under the 
given conditions, capita! could not develop in thtj countryside; it grew 
in the cities. Capital is essei^tialiy di^fere^ll from traditional property. 
As a product of labor, it acquired, and as such available to anybody. 
It is rarely deiiiec! to anyone wlio ha-s courage, zeal and good luck . . . 
As a rule, capital is the mamfe^tatioii of personal ability, and cuiitles its 
owner to an appj-opriate social position. It also carriesJ with it the rjglit 
to be disposed of ireely by its owner. This in tbe nature of capital . I . 

The traditiorial property of the nobility is the direct opposite. I'he 
mobility excluded the acquired property, capital, completely kom par- 
ticipation in government, and assigne<l to it a subordinate social positioxi. 
At the same time, taxes were almost exclusively imposed upon capital 
owners, who, as a result, carried the heavy bnrden of puhlic <jxpe;nses 
without deriving any beneSt from it. In this fashion, the nobility came 
into sharp opposition to the second important element of the third estate- 

A similar attitude toward the rights and position of the aristocracy 
prevailed among a third group of this estate- It includ<^d the scholars, 
the artists, all the highly ed^icated whose life, income and significance 
rested on their intellectual possessions. The nobility, holding the highest 
station without working, despised the sciences. Vaguely aware that the 
free movement of the mind might lay a basis for a struggle against 
dependency in society, die nobility persecuted the propagation of 
ide^s wherever possible- Where is the oppo-sition to freedom stronger 
than under conditions where even free thought is not tolerated? What 
would free thought have propagate<i if it had been permitted to do 
that under these conditions, and what did it propagate despite the 
existing restraints? That no pierogative is genuinely justified if it 
hampers the achievement of the eternal goal of the free personality, of 
its d<jve!opn^ent towards the realization of its individuality - - - 

The Position of the State in France before the Uevolution 

Under such conditions, it was natural lhal the gloomy feeling of general 
discomfort spread more and more- Slowly, pressure bnilt up against the 
prevailing order, and a search for remedies began. Witlr the growing 
tension, the reasonable and the thoughtful turned firsft to the anthority 
which has the function and the power to intervene in such a case of 
emerg^cy— to the state - 

Wfe have shown that under the existing con<litions of Frencli society, 
the wealth of the nation had to remain at a low level. The finances of 
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the state gave an accurate picture of this fact While expenditures rose, 
revenues declined quite out of proportion. Distress— long since prevailing ' 
in the cottages of the laborers—now knocked at the door of state admin- 
isti'ation- Nobody <:oi5ld deny that the administration nioved towards 
an abyss. The financiers had been aware of this for a long time"; Hnally 
tlie government too could d<my it no longer- 
It is undoubtedly true that the degree of the states welfare, wealth 
and statesmanship is definitely determined- by the extent of the well- 
being and wealth, and by the vigor, of the majority of the populatidn- 
The state is, therefore, by virtue of its interest as well as of its principle, ' 
called upon to help the population with all the power at iis command 
The population at large senses this, . - - so that at Brst it always addresses 
its demands to the state, which lias a specific responsibility- If the form 
of the state is such that it hinders the promotion of welfare, the state 
has to saoriliee its form of government in order to save itself- Tlie fonn 
is nothing but the existing public law- The state must, hy its supreme 
power^ do away with the existing law and develop a new one which tlMs 
sufering society demands- If the new law emerges, it wiU promote the 
participation of the new elements in society; it wUI desiroy the old 
society by first attacldng the privileges of the mhng class- If the state 
refrains from doing so, it acts contrary to its own interests- It uses its 
power, which Is designed for the well-being of all, for the preservation 
of the well-being of the few at the expense of all; it thereby deprives 
itself by a fallacious use of its power of the means of its existence- If 
this happens, the state becomes the enemy of the ma|ority of the people; 
it becomes partisan. But if it sides with the people, it strengthens the 
basis on which it may rest permanently, the general welfare and the 
Brm conviction of its eitisicens that the state is the guarantor of tru6 
progress- This choice is inevitable- The state has to choose between a 
constitutional reform and the corresponding order of society on the one 
hand, and mvolvement in the social strtiggle on the other; if the state 
chooses to talce a partisan position it will either be defeated or will 
establish a despotic rale- 
Such a situation prevailed in France when Louis XVI ascended the 
throne- The finances were completely ruined, and the deficit increased 
from year to year; the revenues declined; and the expenses grew. Hie" 
state was powerless as a result of a lack of funds; it liad lost its old 
glory without giving up its despotism. The disorder of the Snances was 
in fact not primarily a result of mismanagement; although there was 
mismanagement, it did not prove to be the source of misfortune but 
rather tiie result of the general conditions of a society built on privileges 
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and inonopoli*^^. To a clear- 1 hi nlting mind there, was no doubt that there 
was no saivalion wittsout the establishment of a new jjystcm of social 
dghts and privileges - - - 

Franc<J, the center of Western Euroi^e, feh as well as any other 
country tile pulse o£ the new life; it wa^ sigiiiBcant tliat the population 
. flailed t!ie young King at his ascendency. !t expected from him nothing 
Jess than to begin developing a new position of the inoiiarchy in France. 
The condition.^ were such t^iat there was no time to be lost. 

Since the beginning of the 18th century, France had a number of 
excellent men who pointed out l:he inescapable necessity of change. 
Lonij; XVI had honest and virtuous advisers when he became King. 
Tiirgot became minister of finance, whic!^ was the Itey position in the 
state, and he succeeded within two years in cancelling more than ICK) 
million francs in debts and anHcipated taxes- The country sighed with 
relief- But all this did not touch the roots of the misery; it was only an 
improvement in administration, not in social conditioa'?- Turgot Itnew 
this very well, and ho turned his attention tow^ard the latter- He sub- 
mitted to the Ring a Unancial project, the basis of which was free corn 
trade, abolition of guilds, and finally the distribution of the land tax on 
a^tl landed property, which meant equality of the traditional and privi- 
ledged property witli acquired property, equality and liberty of com- 
meroe and industry, and the establishment of competition in trading- 

French history would have appeared in a differejit perspective if 
proper importance had been attached to this crucial t^iming point. 
Indeed, the developments of l:he subsequent period were coriipletely 
dependent on what the King w^as about to decide. T\irgots proposal 
represented a challenge to the throne to lake charge of social reforms 
without which the state would perish. The road towards the union 
between the monarchy and the third estate— the life of the whole popula- 
tion-^was open, indicating the possibility of progress without a revolu- 
tion- If one privilege of the landed aristocracy was cancelled, there was 
nothing to prevent the others from hiding r<^voked by a far-reaching 
legislation; one would have to assemble the old estates and, by establish- 
ing self-government of the people, give support to the crown- Monarchy 
would thus have been the savior of the apparently insoluble social 
contradi<^tion- If this did not happen, the people would necessarily 
give up the hop<^ of gainmg freedom through their rulers after they 
had rea'bhed unity through them. What could one possibly reply 
if peopl^ said: ^'We are going to perish unless conditions are ehanged- 
our ministers admit it; the King is able to help us; he does not want to; 
he would ral:her preserve the aristocracy than save twenty-five millionT 
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people from certain ruin; he upholds the abuses. ITiis is orily conceivable 
because the monarchy itself is an abuse-" Tlie confidence in the monarchy ' 
could have been strengthened for centuries to come hy ' one powerful 
act- But for the first time-and thi-S was a unique example in Europe of 
tliat tmie— the court was victorious over the monarchy^ and both were lost- 
Ijyuis XVI had the rigbt instincts- lie established free trade in com, 
_ - he even yielded to Tnrgot in dissolving the g^iilds - - . But the cOurt 
insti^ted the Queen's intrig^ie against Tmgot; the whole aristocracy 
revolted; in vain did the King state emphatically; ""Only I and Turgot 
love the people-'' The aristocracy reproadied the King foa: impairing the 
sacred heritage of his children and for disgracing the t'orone by bo^r* 
geois institutions- If Lonis XVI had shown as much shreirgth in carrying 
out the good proposals as he did later in bearing adversities, he would 
Ikave been saved- But he did not resist- When Turgot handed in his 
resignation he said to the King: Hie fate of kings ruled by courtiers is 
that of Charles I." The King mourned, but the Court rejoiced- The ordi* 
nances were rejected. Clngoyj who then became secretary of finances^ 
wanted to save the finances by credit^ which no longer existed- Males- 
herbes left for his country seat, later to aca^mpany bis King to the 
guillotine- The nobihty had won a decisive victory- It was the year 
1776- - - - 

Ever since Turgors resignation, France knew that there was no hope 
of changing the existing order by way of legislation. The third estate, 
deserted by the state, turned toward the new ideas- What it needed 
was a systematized expression of its convictions and dejnands; it found 
it in the doctrines whbh the social contradictions had already produced. 

The Origin of the Ideas of Liberty and Equality 

- - - Hiere was only one way of solving these contradictions- Progress 
had to be justified by replacing traditional rights with new ones- Tlie 
theoretical basis for the new rights could provide the moral }usti£cation 
of the struggle againsi: the old ones- The most able scholars entered the 
new field, the philosophy of law, which wa-s in search for a principle 
of absolute rights independent of all historical conditions- In this way, 
the laws of the coming new order were confronted with those of the 
traditional order^ and the arguments set fortb to justify the rigbts of 
the new order to dissolve the old were exalted as a science, traceable 
to the ultimate roots of human knowledge- In this fashion, philosophy of 
law became a revolutionary power in the interpretation of the law and of 
all its social institutions; it heralded the dawn of the new century- 

The philosophy of law developed m the 16th century, during the 
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BeiOrmation. It was transformed into a scietioe during the Tliirly Years' 
War b)^ Hugo Grotius. From there on it continued to develop in accord- 
ance with its acknowledged task. At the lime of its origin, the old Church 
and its law had been repelled. The new world needed a new law. The 
foundatmn of the old idea of law was the absolute coninian<bnenl of God; 
the new era had to search for a new legal foundation, and since it could 
no longer be di?;covered in faith, it was iouml in philosophiical concepts. 
Since ail law is roote<l in Ihe individual and exists for his sake, legal 
philosopliy, in spite of all ils deviations, was Ixmnd to pay allendon time 
and agam to the individual. Aside from many errors and hitlf tmths tliat 
had croppe<I up in legal philosophy, this one tenet, namely, that the 
individ^ial is the .wiirce of all laws and rights, had remained unchal- 
lenged. . - . 

ITie importance of this idea can be summed op in a few words. The 
Absohite in any man was necessarily common to all men. Tlie concept 
of personalily did not allow for inequality. The philosophy of law, there- 
fore, even if it came to different conclusions, co^ild not choose a point of 
departure other than the one of theoretical equality of men. 

iiobbes, often qnoted and seldom understood, determined the direc- 
tion of this ioterpretation as early as the 17tb century. . . . Since Ms 
appearance, tlic idea of a status naiuralis remained the ba^is of any 
philosophy of law, Nahiral equality as a starting point was generaliy 
accepted, but not Hobbes' conclusions concerning the war of all against 
all. Tlirough him the philosophy of law received the name of "natural 
law." For one century, the philosophers a>ntiiiued to be concerned with 
this problem area. The last, very important and much too neglected 
representative of this line of thought was <!^hristian Wolff, who elaborated 
it in an impressive system, and through whom it came to a close. . . . 

According to him all people are first in status uaturalis; in it ''the laws 
of Hherty and equality rule, the right to make use of everything which 
is necessary to human beings, the right of inviolability and the right to 
worship prevails/' [Jus. Nat et Gent (1748) Praefat. to Part T "lihertas 
and aeqnalitas"!. In the state of nature "all p<^ople are equal", because 
"according to their nature'' (which is identical with the concept of per- 
sonality) 'no person has more rights than any other", nobody has "more 
obligations than any otlier, nobody has any praerogative over any other." 
Itbidem. Fart I Ch. I ^ 89, 92, 94, 105, 106| . , . Wolff adds 
[ibidem:-'^ 130] "If people had remained in this original state, general 
equality^fof all would have lasted, . . . But after stepping out of thijs 
origiijtal condition, they have became unequal, as regards rights as well 
as obligations because property and the state were instittited" These 
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were the results of a contract detcrniined by human nature whicli estab- 
lished a state of law, the status civilis, whose function ii is to promote 
human welfare- ... . - 

It is important to keep the theories of Wolff in one's miod in talking 
about the conditions of Sfociety at that period. Wolif was a mosft dis- 
tinguished philosopher ItBown not only iii Germany; his logic was taught 
in Frauce aud to some extent^in Erigland; , , . he was the personiiication . 
of the philosophy whitih attempted to reconcile the abstract concept of 
persooaHty with the coniradietlons of the contemporary socio-political 
situation. This was ihe very reason he has been so quickly forgotten, 
witliout leaving a trace. The exi-^ting law was in fact no longer reconcil- 
able with the highest needs of the personality. People, Ion ^ug, for a 
change of social conditions, were searching for a differe3nt philosophy to 
bring aboot such a change. The logic of Wolff had had the J:un<Jtion of 
explaining cK>ntemporary conditions philosophically. Wilh this its mission 
ended. . . . ludeed, the statement that all men are free and equal cor- 
re-sponded to die needs of the new era; this proposition is the connecting 
link between the old and the new philo.sophy of law. However, why was 
it unavoidable that the transition from the state of nature with liberty 
and equality should have brought about tbralldom and inequality? If the 
supreme essence of the personality consists in freedom and equality, was 
not the supreme right that whieli established liberty and equality, not 
only in the state of nah.tre but also in society, and hereby maintained the 
harmony between the eonseqnences of the social system and the prin- 
ciple? The philosophy of natxnral law did not answer this question^ and 
here the thoughts of the old and the new philosophy diverged. 

In their despair over the abuses of the state, the people first embraced 
the general statement that human rights are rooted in the nature of man. 
Social conditions were different from natural ones. Whereas nature 
taugljt equahty, society preserved inequality. The difference between 
the ruling and the ruled classes in society appeared to reflect a c^^ntrast 
between nature and social development, i.e. civilization, With the unfail- 
ing instinct of the common people, the idea of a natural state became part 
of the common tradition, while the concept of equality slowly per- 
meated their thoughts- Historians acknowledge that the education of 
children became more natural I.^vallee states: ''The morals became less 
corrupt, there was less ostentation of vicas; virtue was no longer eon- 
sidered ridiculous and people became afraid of the reputation of being 
immoral Egotism lost its validity. Chanty, humanity and sensibility were 
in everyboday's mind, pernieated all pubhcations and accompanied all 
projects, especially those of the governments/' ''The French,'^ states 
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Lacretelle, "had only peiicefu! plans. At no time were Ihey more peace- 
hilly uniled to fight all evil impese<l upon men by nature and aiJecting 
social conditions in a tliousasid ways." Coimtry life and agncuUure be- 
came ^ittraetive, njral happiness was praised, and the peasantry was 
believed to be embued with the highest virt^^e. When IvOurs XVI, at the 
advice of Voltaire arid Nec]t<^r, liberated the serfs on the domains, a 
storm of applause broke oui, Men were looking for eonBrmatioD o£ the 
inner nature of men in the external world; seatimeDtality and simplicity 
were nothing but a weapon against the frivolity and luxury of the npper 
class. However, this quiet oppo.sition against an aristocratic so<:iety was 
not cnongli to create a new sy^stem of law. Out of the prevailing sent!" 
ments a clear and solid principle had to be <leveloped. The new philo- 
sophy in France ur]<]<!rto<ik this tiis^. 

The Principle of Equality and the New Ideas of Political Liberty 

When the new philosophy turned toward the great question on which 
the fntnre of France depended, one thing became quite clear: If a new 
principle of social order was to be found, it ha<l to be discovered in man 
ontsid<j o{ society, in myn proper. Man as such, the natural man, or in 
other words the concept of man, became the basis of the new philosophy, 
It followed from this principle of social order that one natural man is 
equal to any other natural man, a necessary basic statement upon which 
farther requirements of the new society were to be founded. In this way, 
the ever-recnrring principle of natural equality in the French movement, 
of Sgalit4, entered from the theoretical plane to that of soda! reality. 
There is no use trying to describe the distinct meaning of this idea for 
the people who were willing to live and to die for it. In the public con- 
s<:iousness it first started as a vague rjotion, continuc^d as a negation of 
the existing order, prov]<3ed the basis for the struggle agaiixst the given 
form of <x>mmunity life, eventually including state, administration, law, 
church, society and property; it was a movement unable to determine 
its own goal. On this basis, a considerable literature— powerful in view of 
the <:ircumstances— developed in Franc^^ It destroyed the belief in the 
right of birth as the basis of social stratification; such was its missiori; it 
was essentially negative as the b<^ginning of a n<iw epoch i^sually is. Vol- 
taire was the foremost representative of this movement, Voltaire did not 
have political convictions, but be bad the right instinct regarding general 
social conditions. He prepared the way for freedom of thouglit by des- 
troying with seatbng sarcasm the belief in tradition in all areas of 
human life, Ilo be convinced beyond doubt be<jame ludicrous; this was a 
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terrible weapon against a social order whose main support rented on the 
conviction of the pi^ople that tlie status quo of society wa.s God-given: ; . ; 
Without Voltaire, the representative's of traditional thought would not 
have lost quite so quickly their self- corjfidence— the source of unshake- 
able resistance against dangerous thoughts; and without bin> the younger 
generation would have perhaps gained too late the necessary nSelf-eon- 
fi<lcnee in the struggle for .new ideas. Voltaire was not primarily in- 
terested in politics; nevertheless, he tried to formulate some basic con- 
stitutional principles. , . . 

More signiScant as a man of science was Helvetius, He was the 
psychologist of the idea of equality. In his most important work, D& 
TEsprit, he shows that all men are equally endowed with reason and that 
only so<jiety makes people imequal . . . Rousseau stan<ls next to him 
and above him. There is almost no event in the whole Francb revolu- 
tion in which we do not discover traits whi<^h ho iia<I impressed upon the 
l^ench mind. His treatise 'X>n the Origin and the Foundations of In- 
equality amorig Men** had appeared as early as 1754. The Academy of 
Dijon bad offered a prize for an essay on the subject: "What is the origin 
of inequality among men, and is it authorized by tJje law of nature?" 
Rousseau traces the origins of inecjuality to property and states that 
inequality is not in harmony with the law of nature. He did not receive 
the prize; the influence of the paper was perhaps even greater as a con- 
sequence of this fact. . . . Rousseau s t^mile is nothing but the applica- 
tion of the philosophical principle of the status natumlis to education. . . - 
Equality of education will make all people hree and equal Inequality is 
rooted neither in man nor necessarily in the social order, but rather in the 
inequality of the conditions under which both live. This was a weighty 
conclusion. . , . From then on, the thought persist^^d that inequality is not 
an inherent necessity as taught by Cemmk philosophy, but that only 
external power imposes it upon men. It seemed irrelevant now to find 
out how this power had come into bang. It was obvious that the state 
w^s the power which upheld ineqjiality— in contradistinction to the 
inher<mt equality of all human bangs— and that the state constitution 
prevented the state from fuelling its fimetion of preparing the ground 
^r a return to eqjiality. In this way, all feelings and thought converged 
upon the necessity of reforming the constitution^ common grounds be- 
tween pure theory and practical life were established. 

We have now reached the point where the principles of the philosophy 
of law, after being merely a subject of philosophic exploration for a 
whole century, turried toward reality. The philosophy of law bad ex- 
pounded the need of a new state for the emerging new society; the qiies- 
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tion was vhat this new .state was supposed *:o he like. Two diJJerent 
views prevailed s 

The first line of thought may be <:all<Kl the practical or lustoncal With- 
oui denying the value of theoretical thitiking, it sets itself a mailt goal 
whkli is attainable in practice. ... it turned towards England, where it 
believed a form of government existe<i which seemed to correspond to 
its highest hopes. Thus an admiratioB for the British constitution de- 
ve!o|>eds We siiU stiver under the one-sidedness oi: this view. 

Ihis school of thought was working for a recon<nhation between 
prciient and future social conditions, it wanted to incorporate the 
remnants of the feudal estates into the newly and necessarily trans- 
formed state. It approved of the aristocracy but only on the basis of its 
usefulness; it wanted to pres<^rve the monarchy, and assumed this could 
be done only by preserving the nobility and its privilege's. It wanted to 
<lestroy despotism, but only hy dividing organically the existing power of 
the state, be<^ause it saw die basis of <lespotisni not in the political 
principles of absolute monarchy by divine grace, but in the concentra- 
tion of ejceessive power in tbe hands of one person. It wanted to put an 
end to the suppression of the people not by a reduction o^ this power, 
but by balancing its various elements. For this purpose, k developed the 
concepts of judicial, legislative and executive powers, . . . but it did not 
ijinderstand that the democratic ideas were son^ething other than a mere 
form of the highest power of the state. , . . It did not come up to the 
highest ideals of the time; ... it rejected the opinions of the older 
generation and died with that generation. It woiild have shaped the 
future of France if the <^hange had occurred without a revolution, but 
it was powerless in the revolutionary development. It did not have a con- 
ception of a free society base<i on free property tights, because it was 
attempting to build the political constitution on the well-understood 
basis of the estate society. . . . 

The main representative of this school of thought was Montesquieu. 
His main woik— Esprit des Lot*— is well known. It is the political 
science of Aristotle applied to a monarchy and to an estate system. . . ^ 
Montesquieu merely showed what tlie old consHtution might have been, 
not what the new one was to he. He had many and powerful followers, 
so that his ideas only <iisappeared with the mODar<^hy itself. 

Indeed, if the state were nothing else but the monarchy, and if the 
monarchy eould only have been protected hy the nobility and by privi- 
leges, thigre could hav<^ been no other alternative for society. Another 
concc]^ of public authority had to be developed to justify freedom 
within the state. This ici<^a was represented by the second school of 
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thought. Its basis was not historical traditions hut the concept of free 
man. Its principle was the wcial contract. 

The idea that the state had been established and organized on the 
basis of a contract was first expounded by Ho!>hes; from him it came 
to Germany via Pufendorf ar^d was accepted hy all philosophers of the 
17th and 18th centuries. One of the characteristics^ of this earlier theory 
was th<i as.sumption that the Tpeopic had divested themselves of public 
authority by contract and that the state consequently would be absolute 
and inviolable in its form. . . . But is it passible for a power which is 
based on an independent will to he absolute? This is impassible; the idea 
of the contract is either completely wrong or has to lead to a dilferent 
conclusion. State power establishe<l by popular will and contract is not 
absolute; rather it is the wUl of the p<x)ple itself that is sovereign. The 
will of the people remains sovereign, an<l the state power acts only in its 
name and on its behalf. . . . The state therefore i^ identical with the 
p<jopie. Because of this^ no nation is bound to a speciSc form of a state; 
rather, any nation remains free to establish a new constitution at any 
moment an<l to withhold it.? mandate if it considers this appropriate. . . . 
Tl)is version of the idea of the social contract was the one accepted by 
French society. . . . 

Popular sovereignty was not an abstract term during that period. It 
meant nothing less than the authorization of the state to abrogate tlie 
privileges of the nohihty and of the clergy. The right of reason was set 
against historical rights. By <K:intrast to this superior right, the traditional 
system appeared to he one of sheer arbitrariness based on the rights of 
the stronger and upheld by force. Who coul<l find fault with the people 
who used their own power to oppose the right of the mighty? Thus the 
new form of the state was legitimized, and the revolution became 
.sanctified. 

It is well known, that J. J. Housseau was the main representative of this 
theory. The ""contrat h'ocmle"" is the code^c of popular sovereignty.". . ^ 
According to this theory, right was no longer on the side of the throne, 
which could arbitrarily call upon the consent of the people; neither was 
it <livided between the two; rather, the people were the only true source 
of ail rights. . . . The consequen<jes of this proposition accounted for half 
of the revolution- they were directed Brst of all against the sovereignty 
of the king, the protector of the nobility and its privileges. If the king 
wou!<l not obey, were the people then obliged to obey him? No. . . . Says 
Bousseau; "If a brigaiid overtate me, am I obliged to hand over my 
purse?*' Certainly not. If those who hold the power are victorious, the 
result is the rule of force but not of right. Ihe sub|eetion of the real 
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sovereign vinde^ his r^^presenta lives is a misfortune, not an obligation. 

These are Rousseaus general principles^ Tliey were applied ^ ^ ^ by 
Sieyes, whose pamphlet Quest ce que le Tiers ttat? . . . was pub- 
lished in 17S9 and went ih rough several ediiions. It became the 
basis o{ tlie Revolution. Sieves for the Hrst time e^pre^ssed who, 
acc^ording to Rousfseau, was the sovereign represcndng the "general 
will,'' namely, the third e.state. . . . "What is the third estate? Every- 
thing!" . . . What does the nation which the tliird estate represents really 
want? Ilere begiiis the spedfie task of Sieyes. First, it aims at the com- 
plete abolitiort of all privileges, exemptions, status-differences— not only 
of the ta:x privileges of the aristocracy; second, after the <jstates have 
thus been abolished, it aims at tJie representation of all the people in 
one body. Sieyes applied the ideas of Rousseau to the problem of popu- 
lar representations ^ . ^ Through him, people of aetian were won over to 
the theories of RousseaiL Consequently, the revolution had made a big 
step forward. Ai the same time, the news of the rebellion in North 
America arrived in France; Lafayette returned across the Atlantic Ocean, 
as witness of die victory of popular sovereignty over the "legitimate" 
power. Tile indepeadent stat&s prospered, and, as a result, the philo- 
sophers were able to contrast the example of old aristocratic England 
vdth that of North America, The enthusiasm was great, but it did not 
coneentrat<j on North America. Bather it fo<^ised on the hope that the 
victory of the people over the holders of power would also come true in 
France. Thus the wrong position which the ruling power had taken 
toward society turned the minds of the Frendh people against the power 
of the state. Different as the two schools of thought were, they both 
agree<I on the necessity of changing the existing conditions. ... It is 
evident that the revolution could not limit itself to changing only the 
institutions of the state. 
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Part One, Chapter One 
The French Revoi.ution 

THE RULE OF THE THIRD ESTATE 



The Notables of 1787 and 1788 

. . . We have described the new <j]ement within the French population, 
the thiid estate, its size as well as its cultural life. Until 1769, this 
element had that quasi-rudimentary existence which is visible only at close 
semtiny arid apparent more on the basis of a genera! feeling than on the 
basi.s of dLstinct independent facts. Although the state acltnowledged its 
exi.stenee, the third estate ha<l no position in public law, and the nionarc!iy 
was neither detached nor foresighted enough to value its importance. 
The third estate could become a political power only as a separate 
organization with specific functions wdthin the state adir^inistration. The. 
rise of sucJi an organization was unavoidable, but the question of how 
this goal could be reaGhe<i had remained unsolved. 

The simplest and most natnral solution .would have been for the state to 
have taken over tfiis task at the right time, But none of the ptiblic 
authorities was wilhng or courageous enough to grant the right for such 
an organization and the personal representation to the third estate. A 
dismal feehng spread over France. The leading men of the country 
deHniteJy predicted the approach of a terrible revolution; the impression 
spread that France was in a state of tremendous, apparently insoluble, 
contradictions. Even the Court had a foreboding of a tumultuous period- 
to come; on the s\ir face, however, eve^y thing appeared to be quiet. . . . 

The theory of society shows that the social order, according to its im- 
changeable nature, determines the constittjtion of the state. Wherever a 
new social order develops tmder the rule of an old constitution, a con- 
tradiction nec<jssarily ari.s<^s betwe<m society and state. This contradiction 
is part of social Hfe, spreading to the life circle of every individual; it 
affects every commodity, all pleasttre.s and any ability; it spreads to the 
constitution and a<imiui.stration, which becomes estranged from the 
people. ... It is this (jontxadietion which manifests itself in the feeling of 
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di.scontenf, of aisxioosS expecl^itiOD of new and powerful eventSs This h^^y 
premonition rejects merely the absolute necessity for a harmonious 
y<^lati0Ossbip between constitution aiid soeiety and the certainty timt this 
haimony as an unalterable law has to rtjaSsSert itself at aj^y price^ The 
harmony is broken whenever a new elass of society is added to the estab- 
lished ones; and the uneasiness therefore indicate5™acx50rding to the law 
of political cbang*?™the ri.s<^ of a iiew social da^ss and its demand to 
share in the power of the state^ Such was the .sitoation in France during 
tlie last half of the I8th century; the same was true agjain during the 
lS4(fs. If the true nature of ^society were known to the sain^? extent 
as were the various forms of the state, good intention could have 
avoi<led many evihi, then as now. But good intentions especially were 
lacking. 'Those who mled the state did not want to share their power 
with the other classes^ Besides, there was in fact nobody who demanded 
sSuch sharings ^ ^ ^ It appeared as if one n<5eded only to refuse representa- 
tion to the third estate in order to render it powerless^ ^ . . it seemed as 
if the sheer act of refusal was stiMdent. However, the tension grew. 

Meanwhile, the iinancial distress, the immediate sore point of the 
sibiation, grew progressively more serious. . ^ ^ It was the privilege of 
the nobility not to be subject to ta^cc^s. The whole power of the aristo- 
cracy rested on this prerogatives Turgofs main idea, originally concerned 
with the national economy, was now applied by Necker to the public 
^iiianccss It was publicly acknowledges! . . ^ tliat die social ord^^r had to 
be broken to preserve the state. But the aristocracy still possessed 
absolute power, and Necker, like Turgot, was dismissed. ... Yet the 
stress was not relieved thereby. Not only were the reserves of the state 
exhausted, but so was its credit. . . . Even the Kings aristocratic secretary 
had to admit that either the state or the privileges of the nobility were 
lost. Money finally accomplished what the lofty ideas of philosophers, 
the urgent admonitions of statesmen, and the great<?st suSering of the 
people bad failed to do. This was the Brst occasion when money exerted 
immense power; it forced the state to initiate the new social order. . . . 

The main point of the Memoirs de M. Calonne au Rot, written in 1785, 
was the suggestion that the land tax ought to be extended to all landed 
property and that the third estate be relieved of the most oppressive 
imposts, the faille (head tax), the tax on salt and the compulsory services. 
Without such measures there was no way out of the dilhculti<js. To be 
able to inaugurate these laws the iCing was asked to convene the 
Notablesi 

The^ Notables were originally understood to be the representatives of 
the people. Their origin is obscure: the high point of their importance 
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was in the J4th ceiitury, when they became known under the naine of 
""Etats Gan^raux."^ Since then, they had become more and more tools in 
the hands of the King. . . . The Notables, predominantly composed of 
the nobility and th^? clergy, were but an advisory board vritho^it any 
lejgislative powers. In fact, the king, who continued to be absolute, had 
the power to manage and use them as he saw fit. . . . 

Historians have largely neglected the two assemblies of the Notables. 
it is true that these a.s.<iemb!ies changed nothing, but nevertheless 
they are of great importance and should have taught an important lesson 
to future generations ... 

The Notables represented the old feudal soeiety; therefore they seemed 
acceptable to the nobihty and the clergy . . . The state gave the Notables 
the choice of voluntarily yielding their privileges for the benefit of the 
state; it asked them to derpive themselves voluntarily o^ their privileges 
and of thus to recognize as equals the new elements of society. It was one 
of thft solemn uLoments when an opportunity exLsts to avoid a violent 
re^^olution by a voluntary sa^^rifjce. But the old society rejected the offer. 
Ibe Notables of 1787 and 1788 exemplified the statement-whioh almost 
possesses the validity of a law— that a society which controls the state 
rarely abandons a socml order without compulsion and that U usually 
risks a revolution in preference to letting the lower class, at the expense 
of the hitherto privileged take the place to which it is entitled. Tliis 
proposUion, applicable to the analysis of tlie source of all revolutions, 
proved to be true during those two years in France . . . 

Before <^lling on the Btats G^nSreamf the state made another attempt 
to obtain the approval of the Notables. In 1788, the Notables were calked 
upon to voice their opinions con<^rning the best metliod of convoking 
the Estates General. ... It was the last attempt to give an opportunity to 
the old soeiety of giving a friendly hand to the emerging new one . . . 
Necker, a representative of tlie ideas of the third estate, was called 
upon once more. Necker belonged to the school of Montesqieu; he could 
conceive of a state without estates. He req^iested the doubling of the 
votes of the durd estate, in order to set up a lower house as against 
the upper house of the two privileged estates. The Notables voted five 
to one against this doubling of the votes of the third estate. This 
amounted to denying the new estate an adequate position within the 
government. The Notables were dissolved. The state was deserved by 
the old so<^iety; it had to accept the fact that only a representation based 
on the principles of the new society coiild save it. What neitlier reason 
nor sympathy had been able to accomphsh dire need did. It forced the 
state into its natural and only appropriate position of putting itself at 
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the head of tlie development towards a new society. The short history 
of the Not^^bIe5-"often overlooked in .spite of its impoitanee -\r^s been 
summarized by the clever <ttiitemefit of a statesniau, as told by Siey^s^ 
Wimt did the Notables do in J787? Tliey defended their pnvileges 
against the throne. Mliat did they do in ITSS? They defendod (hem 
against the nation.^ [Chai^ter 3V §11]. 

The Eirlates General and the Comtituent National Assembly 
^ _ On January 1, 1789, the King issned a resolution, aeoording to 

which m eonsideiaiion of the opiniou of the mioority of the Notables^^ 

^nd of publie opinion, repre.seiitative.s of thc^ people ought to be called 

together m such a way that the third estate was repre.sented by the 

same iininber as the total of the t^vo other estate<> . .. 
These ^tats Geji4raux assembled on May 5th, 1789, Thi?; day marks 

a iiew epoch in history. It is nec^essary to look earefnily at th^s assembly 

which was suppo<;ed to rule Fraaee , , . 

The representatives of the third e<ttate included everybody who-- 
without belonging to the two privileged gronps^xcelled in competence, 
scholarship and character. No other assembly had up till now gathered 
together sucli a nnniber of excellent minds and personalities- U repre^ 
sented the most valuable part of the people, few of them young but 
also few who would not have been willing to sacrifice their lives for 
their convictions. They were conscious of the fact that the future of 
the country depended on them. Everybody who had taken part in the 
formation of the new set of ideas, was present among them- Excellence 
was without question on the side of the representatives of the third 
estate. 

The representatives of the two other estates were understandably 
iiothing but the sequeoc^ of the Notables, with all their prejudices, their 
stubbornness and their persistent defense of every prerogative. Only the 
lower clergy was favorably inclined toward the third estate . . . 

What, then, were these &taU^ Generaujc which were thus composed? 
Indeed they were a strange phenomenon never encountered before; 
there they were, the two big classes of society, represetited at their best 
within a hmited space, as one body and not as enemies c;onfronting each 
others assembled rather to decree either the destrucUon of the state 
with the preservation of the old privileges or the survival of the state 
with €be aboliUon of t!ies<i privileges . . . 

Xii4 task of these l^tats G4n4raux was to legislate the annnlmem of 
th^ supreme and sanctified rights of the two alhpowerfu! estates, a task 
which even the state itself had been unable to accx>mplish. This in itself 
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was already an accomplishment that usually takes places culy after 
lonf JJtruggle^ The power of tht state was reaUy in the hands of society; 
the 'government had succumbed to the representatives of the people; 
the decisive step had been ta1(cn with the convocation of tlie ^Mts 
Qcneraux. Now the d^ree estates stood together. Necessity and reason 
forced the Court to support the third estate against the other two. 
The third estate was represented in equal nnmbers as the oth<jr two 
estates, iir}d its representatives were superior to those of the other estates. 
It also' knew how to be victorious. With surprising tact for so young an 
assemhly. the third estate ri^iuested that the three estates shouM jointly 
undertake the legitimation of the deputies. The question on wTiich every^ 
thmg depended, whether the votes were to be c^>unted by persons or 
by estate, would have l>een thereby decided. Ihc other- estates opposed 
the motion. The quarrel lasted five long weeks . . . The count of votes by 
estate according to former ndes would have amounted to nothing btit 
an approval of the old feudal society by the l^dMi.^ GSn4raux; the counting 
of votes by heads meant the acknowledgement of political equality oi 
all members of the state. Finally the privileged estates had to give in . . ■ 
Was this a parliamentary victory? Such an interpretation would 
indicate a cnide narrow-mindedness, in fact it was iruich more, By the 
the decision to vote as individuals rather than as estates, the third estate 
tool; the supreme power originally resting with the three estates mto its 
own hands. Beyond this, the decision impUed equality of al! the mem- 
bers of the ]tJats Cen4raux; it d<^stroyed the principle of feudal society. 
. . , As soon as this new principle became accepted, the whole concept 
of the £tat^ G^neranx was changed. They no longer represented merely 
the three estates as such, but, since all members were considered exju^, 
they now also represented the nation, the community of equals. It 
therefore followed naturally tlial tlie representatives did not consider 
themselves any longer as an assembly of the three estates, but as repxe^ 
sentatives of the nation. At the suggestion of Sieyes they constituted 
themselves as the National Assembly. 

What was, in the nature of things, bound to happen had become a 
fact; the downfaU of feudal society and its supersession by a society 
of equals. One thing remained to be done. The government had 
challenged the tlats Cen^ram to break the law of the old society; it 
had raised them above itself and made them a legislative lx>dy. .ne 
Estates General bad been transfoTTTicd into a National Assembly, repre- 
senting the third estate. Consequently, this body had to set itself up as 
the true legislative power, and they did what the situation demanded 
with enthnsiastie conviction- They declared the Assembly to be an 
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indivisible imit, set \ip the principle tliat no taxation was legal unless 
approved by th^^in, and issued ^ declaration of the King and the nation 
to |u6i:ify and explain these steps. 

Thijf powerful Asscunbly rose in a few days to the sanimit of the 
Hevolution. It ha<i de5troye<! the social opposition within its bouodari<;ij 
and demcnstrate<l the equality and tioity of the nation. The law oi' reason 
was victorious over the historical law. It was more than an administra- 
tive r<;form ... A completely new Jitate had to emerge with tlie new 
society e-^tablished by the Assembly. 

The brief interval of time which we are conj>i<!ering here has b<5en 
poorly understood and often misinterpreted. It has often been consider<;<i 
as a parliamentary stniggle only. But the very fact that a revolution foh 
lowed shows that it was much more tlian that. That the French Keyo- 
lotion was a social revolution had alrea<iy been indicated by the preced- 
ing analysis. This first victory of the third estate, in fact, implied already 
the Mfhoic transformation of society. The full import of these steps will 
become clear only when a history of society is written. 

Witli the establiiihment of the National Assembly, only the principle 
of. equality in public law had been accepted, llie third estate, the 
nation, had only made a first step into a sphere that had slowly to be 
conqtKired ... So far, the National Assembly liad only cancelled the 
privileges of the estates. What were the essential characteristics of the 
rule of th<j estates? . . . The privileges of the nobility and the clergy had 
developed from eiraimstances inherent in landed property; the vanou.s 
privileges were nothing but an application of the principle of f<mdalism 
according to which landed property is afiiliated with the sovereign 
rights of the state. By eliminating the special representation of the two 
privileged estates, the Assembly actually dealt only with the conse<jiiences 
that arose out of the principle of the territorial domain. Hiis included 
the individuality and the entail of landed property, which caused the 
great diierences in the distribution of land. It included further the 
services and the variety of other burdens imposed on the serfs. It truly 
rejected the dependence of the people upon the aristocracy. It further 
included such sovereign rights as that of police and of jurisdiction. In 
short, it was the very core of t^l<^ feudal social order. As long as this 
principle remained untouched, a parliamentary rule of the third estate 
meant very little. The Assembly knew all this very well. By establishing 
itseif.-aj^a National Assembly, it liad not yet solv<xl the old contradiction; 
it had i:)nly replaced it by a new one. The representatives of the third 
estate remained subservient to the other estates. The third estate held 
the power within the state, but the first and second estates held the 
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power in society. Again the state constitution and the social order con- 
tradicted each other. Tliis <iontra<iic.tion could only be solve<l by an- 
nihilatiag the basis of the feudal order, namely, feudal property. Out 
of necessity, the iiew^ power of the third estate now tmned towards its 
most diflcult, but also it greatest, task. Ih'is is the history of the years 
that followed. 

Meanwhile, tiie people arose. The fatally deluded government di<i 
not understand what il had started to do; it had convoked the ^tats 
G4neraux to abolish the main privileges of the two superior estates, and 
to accomplish this it had givtm to the third estate the greatest chance 
of commanding the mapority vote. It did, however, consider the legitimate 
use of this power as a revolution against itself. For tte Orst time, the 
true nature of a monarchy based on nobility became apparent. The 
King declared himself in favor of the aristocracy and used military 
power to interfere with the new developments. The King closed the 
Assembly, gathered troops around Paris and attempted to quell the 
movement in blood. People were seized by rage. Revolt broke out. 
Tlie Bastille was stormed. The old state showed that it no longer 
had even military power. The i>eople were victorious m the streets, as 
the ttiird estate had been in the Assembly . . . This struggle was of the 
utmost importarice in one respe<^t: it <lrew the masses into the dispute 
about principles and imbued the intellect^ial <ioiiflict with the violence of 
passion . . . From then on, the A.ssembly and the nation were one body. 
The subsequent steps of the Assembly strength<;ned this bon<i. 

The Dechiration of the Rights of Man, the First FrindpU'. of the 
New Society, and the Netv Order of Fraperty Rights 

. . . Tlie new society demanded a completely new legal foundation; 
in order to provide it, the Assembly had to state its principles . . . The 
victory of the people in Paris was not an ordinary revolt; it was the 
first heartbeat of the new life.* Next to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Assembly it was the greatest political evejit at the beginning of 
the Hevolution ... 

Everybody felt that something extraordinary had happened. There 
canje a moment when no single person dared to fall betind the all-pow- 
erful movement. This moment %vas th<; famous night of August 4th. No 
distinct step had yet been taken against the prevailing differences of 
rank by the new Assembly, which was based on the still embryonic 
concept of "the nation''. The youthful courage of some members of 
the privileged estates anticipated the new law. The young Count of 
Noailles suggeste<i the re<lemption of all feudal imposts and the abolition 
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of xDers<jnal services. He blazed the trail. All tfie privileged rushed to 
the tribime, everybody brought a sacrilice; within a few hours ttie 
hunting privilege, the tithe, the right of iurisdictiofi, ofEais for sale, 
tax exerriptions, inequality of taxes^ pensions^ privileges to town and 
\dllages, the guildji'-all were abolished . . . The still uncrystalli^red idea 
of equality and unity of the nation had for t;he Brst time acquired a 
practical meaning. 

During this night the Assembly had the experience, as people who 
have long been searching for a truth, of suddcinly seeing themselves 
confronted with the goal of their search through an inspiration. Without 
further inquiring about the consequences of it.^ statements ... the 
Assembly accepted all these principles. There w^as universal rejoicing; 
it resounded all over Europe . . . Mirabeau summarized the (^eci.*jions 
in a common declaration; after a short debate it was accepted on Aiigu.^t 
26th by the Assembly. It was the welMcnown Declaration of the Riglits 
of Man. 

The Declaration, submitted to the King and accepted by him, was the 
basis and the beginning of the Constitution of J70I ... Its contents 
can be summarized in three main points: First, it abolished the privileges 
of birth and stated that all people in society are eq^ial with regard to 
power, acquisition, occupation and property. It declared liberty, security 
of property, and the right to resist oppression as inalienable rights of 
Man . . . 

The second and not less important principle adopted by the A.ssembly 
. . . estabhshcd equality within the state. It stated in Article 6: ""All citi- 
zens have tlie right to cooperate persorially or through their representa- 
tives in the process of legislation. All citizens, knowing that they are 
equalj can equally share the enioyments of all dignities, public status 
and public oMc^es according to their ability and without any other dis- 
tinction tlian their virtue and their talents." . . . 

ITiirdly, the principle of the sovereignty of the people was set forth 
... To secure the sovereignty of the general will, the press was set free, 
and the riglit to as.vemblc and to petition was formulated. Acxx>rdiog t-o 
thi.s principle, the general will is formed by the effective participation of 
ail citizens, arid the law thus becomes the expression oft he common will 
to whicli everybody submits. 

This IS the essence of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. Its logical 
connection vWth the trend of history can easily be undcrstCK>d. It is not 
a la\^^i^ the tra<;!itional sense, nor is it simply a measure taken by a 
fcgisl^tive body; rather it represents the Brst acknowledgement of the 
principle which secured in public law exclusive power to those elements 
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frorn wiiic:h the third estate had emerged and through which it had 
become powerful. The principle which mac^e the Declaration the founda- 
tion of the new society was the development of the free individual pci- 
sooality unliampered by the feudal privileges of the past. The Declara- 
tion reflected the essence of the demand.s of the third estate, now fuOy 
aware of its own wishes. From now on, the movement of the people, 
towards a new order of society had a solid foundation, and it has not 
been abandoned since. The ideas of liberty and equality had changed 
hy being applied to actual conditions. Until then, these ideas had been 
conceived merely as political maxims. Now it became clear that they 
were social priucipk^s. J^Vom then on, the revolution, by setting up the 
Declaration of the Bights of Man as the hVst social principle of the nation, 
showed its true character in terms of a social reorganization of the total 
population. 

Yet, the DeckratiOD is nevertheless wholly negative, ft does not estab- 
li.sh anything. It does not contain anything but a systematic destruction 
of oM feudal rights. A new society cannot be formed by a sheer negation; 
the Declaration was merely the beginning of the new social order. Here 
we have to refer to a series of decrees of the National Assembly whic!) 
have not !>een properly evaluated because of ignorance as regards the 
concept of society . . . Thc^^se decrees are the actual foundation of t!ie 
new social orders they have continued to be in effect since the bcgirming 
of the Revolution. They are the true ci:>rDerstones of the transformation, 
which would never have lasted without them." 

The Declaration of the Bights of Man had indeed asserted the equality 
of men as an inalienable principle. But what was it that had made three 
quarters of France so miserable, JJO dependent, and so unequal by com- 
parison to the upper class? It was not the law; the law was only a eon- 
sequence of something else, namely, the distribution of land. As long 
as two4hirds of it remained in possession of the aristocracy, as long 
as millions were dependent on the landlord, equality was a principle 
and a wish, but not a fact . . . 

The night of August 4th did not bring about a change in the legal 
conditions of the peasant class; it only proclaimed prmciples. What 
mattered was the application of these principlcts . . . First, there was a 
large class of completely de.pendeJit serfs . . . I^uis XVI had iilx^rated 
them on his domains by the Edict of 1779, but the powerful feudal lords 
had not followed suit. There were still millions of serfs; ... in a society 
where serfdom exists the princ:ip!e of equality is an empty phrase. The 
Assembly immediately decreed that all the.se privileges based on power 
and cx^ntradicting liberty were to be abolished witliout compensation 
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. . s Thh d<?claration marked a true aad impressive progress, it meant 
not only that the whole class of serfs could now breathe fre<dy binder 
the new law and could piirsiie the ac<^uisilion of property hy lalx>r; it 
also meant as a consequence that the new order of things gained most 
fervent sapporterSs Only this law explains the enthusiasm of the lowest 
<jlasses for principles, the beneBeial inilueneei; of which they probably 
experienced while they first heard about them. Equally iniportant was 
anotlier series of relationships based on all irredeemable feudal tas:es, 
which were abolished by the Assembly ... In removing these, the 
Assembly acted on the assumption that they were c;ontraotual, and 
Interpreted v^hem by the decree of August II, 1789 as regular assess- 
meats subject to redemption . . . Finally the principle of irredeemable 
rent was abohshed, and all rents were declared to be re<]eemable. (Dee. 
18, 1790 )s By these decrees the Assembly laid the basis for the develop- 
ment of a peasantry and an agricultural ecou<imy in Fran<^e. Without 
them the population weul<! not have supported the revolution nor borne 
its burden. Their influence has been tremendous; they derived from the 
principle which, from then on, determined the future of the whole 
economy. They opened the road to welhbeing and indepen<ien<^e for 
the farmer by making him free, personally as well as gutancially. 

liowever, th<^se decrees were only a step towards independence for 
the small landholders. Aside from this th<jre continued to exist—in spite 
of the night of August 4th-the trem<mdous estates of the aristocracy . . . 
As long as the^e reoiainedj equality was only a phrase, because the 
free peasants amounte<i to little by comparison and the estates presented 
a source for new dependence and new privileges. The Assembly was 
welJ aware of this. It used the only method which would mifaiiingly 
destroy this fortress of inequality on a legal basis in the name of equality. 
The perrrtanenee of these aristocratic possessions had been secured by 
the fact that they were transmitted undivided to the eldest son of the 
family ... On April Sth, 1791, a decree was passed by wJiich all heirs 
in the same relationship of <;<>nsanguinity were to receive eqnal parts of 
the property. Every death of an aristocrat, th<^refore, led to the division 
of his possessions into as many parts as there were heirs. I'he large land 
holdings met unavoidably^ with dissolution; by continuously becoming 
smaller, the sons of the big landowners were brought with each gener- 
ation a step closer to the small farmer. In this fashion, excessive land-^ 
ownership was re<ineed, while the small landholder, who was now free, 
was enal;^ed to expand his possessions. Few laws have had a more pow- 
erful |ffefct on the social development in France; this decree had become 
the basis of equality in an agricultural economy ... It also won over 
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the whole group of y<iuuger descendants of the upper classes for tiie 
cause of the Revolution, because it gave them hi^pe for a share in the 
landowncrship of their families. 

One thing still remained to be done. A. gieat number of citizens were 
as yet unable to get hold of land bec"iiuse no land was available for sale. 
Here a political expediency contributed towar<!s the sohitioa of the 
problem ... In order to reduce the government's <lebls, public domains 
had to be s<ild . , . The sale had two grave consequences. First, it gave 
rise to a great number of new estates, small and large, which now all 
contributed to the rise of well-heing and the developm<jnt of the eeonomy. 
On the other hand, all these proprietors, who became owners in the name 
of the Bev<iiiil:ion, were totally dependent on the victory of the revo-^ 
lutionary principle. Thus they became the main representatives of this 
principl*? mthin the agricultural sector of the society, so tliat each step 
they took to strengthen their position and their new possessions also 
contributed toward the stabili^^ation of the Bevolutiou . . . 

The alK)ve are tile most important decrees by which the abstract 
principles of the Declaration of the Rights of Man were transmitted from 
the .Assembly into the reality of social life: into the cottage of the 
peasant, the family of the aristocrat, and in the relationship o£ the new 
landowner towards the soil. They were the real roots of the Revolution 
whieh made it possible for Freneh society to withstand internal terrorism 
and the attack from without . . . Only by these laws were the founda- 
tions laid for the new society of France, and only now the revision 
of the Constitution became an inevitable ne<;essity. At the very time 
when the Assembly drew the consequences of the ev<mt.s of August 4th 
did it become awaK: of the fa<:t ti^at the new order of the state first 
had to be plaeed on a Brm, well-protected so<jial foundation. "The 
Declaration designates the state as a ''social body"* {eorp.^ social) and 
states in Article 16: "Any so<aety which does not provide a guarantee 
of rights does not have a eonstitution." For the Br.st time in history, it 
was state<l that the state constitution is conditioned by the social or<!er . . . 

The Third Estate and the tv^o Elements of the New Society. 

Its ContracHcHom. The Introduction of Froperty Qualificatiom. 

The French Revohition had started when ^he third estate declared 
itself to be "the whole nation," according to a statement of Sieyes. What, 
was this third estate? What was it th^t made it into a unified whole? 
Scholars, artists, merchants, shopkeepers, fanners, workers, even hood- 
lums an<! vagabonds belonge<i to it; they did not simre a common way 
of life but only the purely negative opposition against the two privileged 
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Masses. 11)13 is what held aJl its members together in om umt it is 
understandable that the quEestion of whether there were difierences within 
the third estate was not raised, .so long as only determined solidarity 
eoaM lead to victory over tlie privileged. 'Use equality among its mem- 
bers was the equality resulting from the absence af rights, the equality 
of being suppressed; the freedom aspired to was the freedom from the 
yoke of privilege, ^flie third eiJtate was united on this matter ajid had 
been victori<5us iu ihis reipeet . , - 

Now it had become tlie only estate. But a single estate eeases to be 
an estate, it represents society itself. After the aristocracy was destroyed, 
after the clergy had become state functionaries and all privileges had 
been abohshed, tlie third estate tiad replaced feudal society; there was 
no other society left. 

However, a single estate is not only a unit, hut necessarily homo- 
gencous. As an estate it consists of a multitude, or perhaps a community 
of individuals sharing equal rights. Society, however, is more than a 
mere community; it is a specific order of its various members, a system of 
CiJasses, interests and activities. An estate cannot be a society. If an 
estate takes the place of society, it either disappears or carries within 
itself the elements for the emergence of a new society . . . The appearance 
of the third estate is not so much the beginning of its reign . . . but 
rather the lirst step towards an altogether new social order whose seeds 
were already present in this victorious estate. 

Such was the position of the third estate after its quicit victory. It 
had so far acted only in a negative fashion; it had consid<)red a new 
constitution but not yet a new social order. Now it was challenged to 
develop a new society. How could that be done? A new constitution can 
be created by one stroke, because it is an act of the will of the people. 
To create a new society is beyond a dehberate decision, because it is 
the creation of the social life of the people. A sudden establisliment 
of a social order by the third estate was unthinkable, it had to grow 
slowly and organically. This is what makes that time so significant . , . 
In order to mold the forms of the new society it had to discover the 
elements which the third estate contained . . . 

The third estate proceeds on the assumption that every^hody has the 
right to participate equally in public decisions. But it is impossible for 
everybody to rule simultaneously- People have to choose representatives. 
The ciioice should fall on the most able and most influentiak But who 
are tbcy^B? Obviously those who have the means for the best edocation 
and tlbe most powerful support of others. All those who dispose of 
these means will, by the nature of their position, be called upan to 
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represent the state by those who lack these mcaiis. What are these 
means? Evidently, fust of all, the superior faculty to administer public 
affairs, knowledge and education. To atx^uire these, liowever, certain 
conditions have to be presupposed. What are these? Tliiere is no doubt 
tliat property is the condition without which the individual rarely or 
never acquires a higher eultural status and practical influence. It is 
property whicli singles o^it within the community c£ citi^^-cns those 
who c^n administer the state- and since they sliould he and are superior, 
it is property which in a society of equal rights creates differences and 
tiansforms the community into a society . ^ , Although the third estate 
appeared to be quite unconcerned about the sociaH order, the contrast 
on which the future society was based developed all ilie same, almost 
unnoticed, it is again the contrast between the property owners and 
propertyless. But dieir relationship has a completely different character 
from that of the past. 

The fet^dal society was also based on property. But it was the his- 
torically conditioned and privileged land ownership which could not 
he acquired by wor)c. The c^oncvept of the new society is based on labor, 
and the new society makes acquired property the basis of its order. 
The feudal society absolutely excluded equality. The socialist society 
makes e<piality tlie ruling principle; the third estate, while demanding 
equality of opportunity, accepts the right to the acquisition of property 
and the resulting dilfereocc in education and prestige as a pdiiciple 
of differentiation . , . True, the new constitution was not concerned with 
these differences and their consequences. However, if it is true that 
society determines the cx>ostitution, there has to be at least one point 
where social reahty is reflected in the constitution ... In the case of 
the French constitiition such a |X)int was provided by property <|uali- 
hcatioas ... 

The introdTietion of property qualifications— no matter whether large 
or small, simple or differentiated— marks . . . the intervention of the 
acquisitive society in constitutional development. Onee society is based 
on property, property qualifications are of necessity established. The 
question whether this is practical or not is nothing hut a vanation of 
the question whether a society based on property rights is the most 
desirable . , . Strangely enough, during the first months of the French 
devolution, events confirmed this kind of in terpretation^ As early as 
September 29th, 17S9, Thouret submitted the Commission's report on 
tlie voting systems The CommissLon was aware that it had to reconcile 
the structure of the new society with the theoretical demands for 
equality. It was also aware of the fact that this could not possibly be 
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(lone. It stated; "It in not necessary to make a contribution in order to 
be ine3ii!)<?r of the Assembly, since this watjld destroy persona! e<iuality 
and cstablisli an aristocracy of the wealthy \ nevertheless tlie commissiou 
suggested a system of property qualiEcations . . * 

A violent debate arose around this problem, illustrating that here was 
tijc vcr}!^ <;enter of the struggle between the principle oi' e^^uality and 
the prin<;ii>k of civil society. The left side oi' the Assembly started to 
talk about a new slavery, the right would have liked to add landowner- 
.sbip as a prerequisite of eligibility for offi<^e. . , . Nevertheless— even 
though with a slim majority— th<^ suggestions of the Commission were 
accepted. For ihe iRrst time, society won a victory <^ver pnnciples. Tho 
vehement attacks against the Assembly indicated— already at this point 
—the approaching cleavage. . . . 

According to the concept of personality, everybody who was of age 
and a resident of t!ie country ought to be a full citisien. The Consftitution, 
howev<^r, states; An active citizen is one who has made a direct con- 
tribuHon, the equivalent to the value of three working days; everybody 
who works for a wage in a household C'serviteur d gages'^) is excbided 
from active citixeuship. The concept of a full citizen in this constitution 
is thus dependent upon a <^riterion which is not- like age— an attribute 
of each individual. Completely excluded from all paiticipation in public 
action is he who <ioes not own anything, namely the worker; he cannot 
meet the necessary requirements, regardless of his personal quahfications 
and his intelligence, which might deserve highest honotr There is no 
equality of all individuals, but only of those who own a certain amount 
of property. This establishes an insurmountahle difference between two 
kinds of members of the state, <ntizens an<l subjects; the dift'ereuce in 
estate is replaced by the difference in wealth; hroni then on there exists 
a new dependent class. . . . The Srst period of the French Eevolution, 
the constitutional period, ends at this point. It had fulfilled its task, but 
it had not completed the revolution. . . , 

We have seen that the Bght against the feudal society established the 
principle of equality as the basis of alK progress. Wc have seen further- 
more that equality during the downfall of feudalism became the motto 
for the basic laws of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. We have 
seen, linally, that the Constitution <if I79I coiisidereii equality of all 
<nti2ens fimdamental and the will of the nation as sovereign. But how 
<lid th^. (Constitution apply this principle of equality? At tlie same instant 
when.alf^^difFerences were supposedly eliminated, wkcn all menitbers and 
<:lass<?s of society were brought into a close relationship, when all 
barriers sanctioned by law and customs were destroye<l, in the midst 
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of this liberated populace the coustittiliQn erected the barrier of property 
ownership in order to attain li!>crty. How was it possible that the con- 
tradiction between the prin<nple and its application rem^^ined concealed? 
Wbat w^as the justiBcation for separating active and passive citizens, 
after the declaration (Article 1) had stated: "men are born and remain 
equal in their riglits'? How was it possible to exclude the large masses 
of non-owiiers from the leglslatioii and yet state, in Article 6, that the 
law was an expression of the "general wilV? Was there any justification 
for exclijding from the sovereign nation those who dkd not pay direct 
taxes but who, on the other han<l, contributed by excise taxes and w<jre 
also under obhgation to bear arms? Or how was it possible to justify 
the contradiction whereby Part 1 Article I stated "that there is no other 
diifereoo;'. between citizens than that of virtu<^, of character and ol 
talents", while on the other hand the differences of ownership were 
stipulatcxd in the very same docum<^nt as a basis for the rights of acti^^e 
< citizen ship? 

A contradiction was hidden here of which, up to then, mobo<iy had been 
aware; . . . it is this cx>ntradiedon which was taken up and elaborated 
during the following <lecades. This contradiction between the idea oi 
the free and equal personality and the differentiated distribution of 
goods was destined to determine the social d<Jvelopment of the whole 
I9tli century. To gauge the importance of this contradiction and its 
inGuence on the historical events in France, it is necessary to analyze its 
sp<?cific characteristics. 

The eontradictian which exists between the distribution of property 
and the free personality is by no means a temporary one. It is an absolute 
(contradiction, due to tiie boundless ambitions and the cx:ternal limitations 
of all mortals. Tliis contradiction did not originate througli the laws of 
the new society, but it emerged for the first time during this period. 
The great thinkers of the ISth century had long reeognisied the dilemma. 
. . , However, to understand the revohitionary movements, one has to 
keep in mind that the contradiction at the beginning v/as neither great 
nor oppressive. Its gravity was mitigated by the notion that property is 
a result of labor and thrift and that everybody is capable of acquiring it. 
The oppressiveness of the contrast <levelops only throu.gh the large 
accumulation of capital and the competiti<m between its owners, a 
cxfmpetition which tends to lower wages an<! increase investments 
necessary for any <;nterprise. Thereby the acquisition of property, even 
under favorable circumstances, becomes possilile only in the course of 
several generations. 

With referenc<c to the social conditions in France, it follows that the 
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s^truggle between capital iind labor was an inevitable aons<^queDc^^ of 
the principle o£ equality; its sudden appearance, howevt^r^ was not so 
mu<;:h a result of the inner development of saci<^ty but of the pressures 
of extraneous circumstances. It is a generally acknowledged fact that the 
<;:hangiBg course of the French Revolution was brought aboTit by the 
aggression of foreign powers. Only from the vantage point of social 
his^<>ry is it possible to prov<t the f^ill truth and the 8igniBcam:e of this 
siatemont. We claim that the transition from the constitutional to the 
s^od?il stage of the early revolutionary period, in spite of all the unsolved 
cx)ntiadicdons of the former, was made possible only througli aggression 
from outside. We shall consider it our main task to trace the develop- 
ment of this contradiction. 



TRANSITION TO THE DEMOCBATIC ^ COMMUNISTIC PEEIOD 

The Gradual Separation of the Two Classes. The Natioml Guard 
and the Clubs. Their Fir.U Clwuh 

The great reformers of this perio<I started out with t!ie a:>iivi<;tioii that 
the concept and rights of citizenship could provide a basis ior an order 
of a state and a society of the free and the equal. But together with tliis 
principle there emerged the new soeial order based on property. This 
transpired not only in society but also in Oie Onstitnhon. . . . At the 
begirming of the Revolution, when the close unity of the whole ihird 
estate had gained victory over privilegeSj reference was made exclusively 
to "the nation^'' the individual was the '^citizen" Nobody toolc notice 
of any differences. Not even the concept the ""people" (peuple), even less 
that of the ''bourgeois,'' was being xised. Tbe general opirsion prevailed 
that stat<) power was in the hands of the whole nation. 

I'he public becomes aware of the existence of classes in soeiety, no 
matter how sharp tlie distinctions of class are, oiiJy when one class is in 
control of the state. . . ^ Property qualiiications may make people aware 
of class differences. . . . But the rulership of a class becomes noticeable 
when sudden events crystallize elements of tiie different das^ss ipto 
independent institutions. This is what happened in Frances 

Af tej. ^e fall of the Bastille, . . . after the destruction of the old state 
order. adia the annihilation of traditional authorities,— when the monarchy 
and flie Court were left without real power^it became clear that it is 
impossible to remain without any ruling authority. But on what should 
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power be based? It should be very enlightening for all those who aro 
.still unwilling to see the true meaning of the notion of popular sovereign- 
ty to consider seriously and objectively this particular development of 
the French Revolution. What cx>uld popular sovereignty measi except 
that the whole people held whole power over the nation? Such was 
exactly the ease. llie "nation" ruled, and it ruled absolutely. It ruhxl as 
a homogeneous mass of citi^jens^ ... 

History shows that whenever sovereignty of the people is proclaimed 
as the highest principle, immeasurable confusion in state and society 
follows. Such a confusion indicates an inner coi3i:radiction. The concept 
of society ejtplains this inner contradiction. The concept of "the people"" 
applies to a unity only in relation to the outside world, in contrast to 
other people. "The people" proper is nothing else hut a social order rnled 
by social elements which determine relationships of super- and sub- 
ordination, dependence and differences of interests. Sovereignty of the 
people aehially comprises the concept of the "sovereigni:y of society.'' 

Since any society eontams major opposing forces which are hard to 
reconcile, . . . the acceptance of popular sovereignty impli<^s the sover- 
eignty of these speeifi<i elements within society. Each tries to subdue 
the others each, imbned vdth sovereignty, aligns its<^lf against the other. 
T!ie intrinsic presupposition of the conc<)pt of sovereignty-unity of 
personal will-thereby disappears; the struggle of antagonistic so<;ial 
elements legalised by the vague notjon of popular sovereignty takes its 
place. . . . 

With the breakdown of the ol<l feudal state, two highly intcresdng 
institutions emerged: The National Cnard and the Clubs. The storming 
of the Bastille . . . appeared to be tlie beginning of gjeater trouble. . . . 
In anticipation of more serious difBonlties, some <hstiQguished citizens 
met in Paris, . . . divided the city into sixty districts and established an 
organization consisting of all citizens able to bear arms^ They were 
supplied vdth uniforms and munition^ chose their own lead<^rJ and bore 
the name of Carde Nationale. Lafayette became Us O^mmander. Nobody 
had made preparations for sucb a plan, . . . nobody had issued an 
appeal; . . . hut in three days, 40,000 men were mobilized. Whom did 
they represent? Wliat was the iniporlanee of this new impressive power 
which suddenly appeared in Paris lilce ^ comp!et<jly natural phenomenon 
without causing a great sensation and spread from' there over all of 
France? ... 

If, in the cx>nrse of a revolution, the state opposes the demands of the 
new elements of society, tbe danger exists that they will be suppressed 
through an external power, represented by the army. The army cannot 
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possibly support an idea or .society at large, ... it can only s^ipport the 
state. If a new soeiety wants to be safe against the power of the state, il 
has to provide an organization corresponding to tile arniy. In civil society 
this organiziition is the National Guard. The reason for its appearance 
is always? fear of 5tate power. . . . 11iis was the reason for the estabhsli- 
meat of the French Guard. It was the weapon by wbi<^h tbe new 
victorious third estate <X)unter"bakn<:ed the powder of the monarchy and 
defended itself against the standing army. However, there was a second 
element represented in the Nistional Guard. After the fall of the Bastille, 
the mihtary^ power of the monarchy wa;; already broken, since state 
power had been transferred to the third estate. Immediately after victory, 
the third estate desintegrated into opposing groups. Nominally, equality 
prevailed, b^zt in reality owners ruled over non-owners. "Hie new Con- 
stitution was in the hands of the ruling class. Tliis .^tate had no army. 
It. needed one. The National Guard, compo.sed of active citLi^ens, offered 
its services^ and, by upholding the Constitution, it became the military 
power of the ruling clas.^ of society. 

Tile National Assembly had excluded the whole class of non-owners, 
the passive citiiiens, from participation in sovereign action. Full citizens 
were meant to rule half- citizens ^ particularly-, the workers could not own 
property. In upholding this law, the National Guard upheld the rule of 
the legislators, the active citizens. In defending ' order, it defended the 
political p<Jwer of the owners over the non-owner.s. Sinoi^ the law split 
the 'nation'' into two social classes, the National Guard maintained the 
rule of om part of the nation over the other, the owners over the non- 
owners. It therefore— withont even knowing or wanting it-'Hietermined 
the course of events on the domestic scene in France. ... IE: represented 
the armed organization of the niling class against the ma.sses which were 
ejccluded from power. Thus it developed from a semi-police and semi- 
militaiy force into a social power, into the embodiment of a social con- 
tradiction, into a social institution. . . . 

The opposing forces developed a r epr <J.sentative organization in the 
form of clubs. The natnre and the destination of the cinbs is determined 
by the needs which creared them. No constitution can satisfy everybody. 
But everybo<j[y is well aware of the fact that improvements can be made 
by way of discussions if freedom of speech is guaranteed. The dis-- 
satisfied were looking for contacts and eooeensus; this is what the clubs 
provided. Clubs develop whenever the con.stitution or the administration 
do not meet the demands of a part of the nation; it is their function to 
formulatexihe thoughts which reach beyond the existing order, if it is 
believed that these thoughts can hi) reah^ed. . . . Therefore, clubs are 
unnecessary if the genera! will essentially prevails^ tliey whither away 
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as soon as this is accomplislied, and they reemerge if this i.s r^ot the 
case. ... 

\¥liile the National As.sembly carried on its activities, misery in Paris 
grew. Tliere was uo work and no bread. . . People, though free, su^Fered 
terribly. Whose fault was it? Did the sovereign nation not even provide 
the means to avoid famine? . . . Obviously there^ wa.s something wrong- 
with the planned cx)nstitntion, which did not correspond to the demands 
of the people. Whenever th^ mas,^es siiffer they look for an enemy. They 
are wilhng to submit to leaders and easily become a tool of demagogues. 
The clubs represented these two elements: those who were not satislie<l . 
with the Constitntion because of its inner contradiction became the 
leaders of the masses who suffered because they had no property. The 
chjbs promised help; they became tlic organi:^ations of the propertyless 
class. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1790. The main trend.s are clearly 
distinguishable. ... It is the division of the new civil society into two 
classes whicJi represented the contradiction legalized hy the new con- 
stitution. The classes of owners and of non-ovmers are standing side by 
side, clearly distinguishable and as yet peaceful, Through the National 
Guard and the clubs they have become aware of their respective position. 

The concept of the "nation" already appears to be divided into two, 
the cleavage increased from day to day. And we ask; What w^as the 
meaning of popular sovereignty now? That is to say, w^ho held state 
power proper, which is by dcBnition indivisible? The mormrchy became 
weaker from day to day; the zeal displayed by the clubs did not leave 
any doubt that, already by 1790, the race between the two part.H of 
society for the conquest of state power had begun. . . . 

Shortly after the Assembly had moved to Paris, the starving people 
had slain a baker. The Assembly was extremely indignant and wanted 
to intervene with the strongest measures. A law against revolt, the Brst 
"martial law'' wslS suggested. . . Already at this point the deeper signif- 
icance of tile whole question l>ecame clear. Robespierre said; ''The 
Commune"— at that time yet ruled by respected citizens— "requests bread 
and soldiers-and what for? To suppress the people.^ For the fir.st time, 
tins now widely accepted term was used in a way distinctly different 
from the concept of "nation", a concept which had not been questioned 
imtil that point. Here v^^as the core of the conflict. Tlie citizenry felt 
endangered by the unknown power; the Assembly, gnided by a vague 
anxiety, is.sued on the very same day the law again.-it revolt, the so-called 
"Martial Law": Tf the masses do not disperse upon request the armed 
forces will open fire."* . . . 

This law is of great importance; from now on, the class of hons 
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citoyem was offi<;iaHy at war with th^^ pmiple. It i^; never wise to apply 
such a law at sv^vh a time anci eveo \c$$ wise to issue su<jh a kw. The 
maSs-jes^^villing to be reasonable-Kio not want to be ceiidemned to 
.silence !>y s!ieer physical force. The>^ want to participate, even if only 
by bfjing iafonncd. Their norina! relationship to the upper classes was 
disrupt<^; hate and mistrui;t began to be rampant . . . 

While tl^e Cllonstituent A^sscmbly contiinied i^s work Tender such 
eiiccimstances, the clubs developed with an im^isual energy^ parti<njlarly 
the Chib of the Jacobins, whic.li sceni<^d to represent a sort of second 
assembly, llie best speakers at the Assembly, even Mirabeai^, made tbeir 
appearanees there. . . . lleasoBabie people set tbeir hopes upoji the 
acceptance of the CoBStittiti<3o. 

Suddenly the news spread that the King had l]ed. If martial law repre- 
sented a partial declaration of war by citizens against the workers, the 
flight meant a total war by tlie King against the Onstit^tioB. There was 
no doubt that the King had betrayed his people. Inevitably the question 
arose whether liberty could be assured by preserving the throne. . . . 

^o\v the clubs became more active. If this King .switches from being 
a secret to an avowed enemy of liberty, how is it possible for the Con- 
stituent Assembly to defend him without betraying liberty? The under- 
tcrmined position of the two <jlasses of society became linally clear 
through their different relationships to the King. . . . 

On July 15, 1791, the A.ssembly passed the decree which ordered the 
Non^ck4ance of the king, in spite of the fact that he had attempted to 
flee. The Club of the Jacobins ba<l entered a strong petition for dethrone- 
ment The Assembly decide<l to address the whole j^ation; it defended 

its decree forcefully aM succeeded in persuading the Club of the 
Jacobins to withdiaw jts own petition. The leaders oi the people were 
alarmed, but after having lost the majority support of the Jacobins, they 
witlidrew to establish the new Club of the Cordeliers which was also 
joined by Danton and Desmoulins. It was this club which now took 
the lead in instigating the masses. On July ITth, great masses of people 
marched to the Champ do Mars to sign again the petition against the 
King. Hie Assembly lost its composure; the National Guard was called 
in and rnardied against the unarmed masses, which did not take any 
measnre to defend themselves. . . . The martial law ^vas r<?ad; shouting 
an<i stone-throwmg followed. Then Lafayette ordered his men to fire 
against the^^m asses. Several hundred fell <Iead or were wounded, the rest 
disperse<i.\j . . It was the £rst blood sh<^.d by citiz<ms. The Assembly had 
been victorious. . . . Paris was in a <listres.sed mood, altogether different 
from that after a vi<^tory. 



\ Indeed, great things had happened. The two classes of society, long 

I in existence, had visibly begun to oppose each other. The bbod of the 

I victims brought the conflict to light; war was deelarexJ; nobody' had any 

f illusions that this was only the 6rst act of a terrible struggle. Had public 

order actually been threatened? No. . . . The Assembly had taken notice 
that the masses strove to take over tlic state. By ordering the National 
I Guard to fire at the people, it defended public; authority . . invested 

^ in the upper class of society. Tlie Assembly had issued a de<^ee, tlie 

masses had dared to petition and had been .shot down. Obviously the 
Assembly wante<l complete exclusion of the masses from political power, 
although this power was supposed to be based or^ popular sovereignty 
I and on complete equality. The contradietion became elear"; . . . this event 

> showed for the iiist time the iiievitahle consequences of tlie hazy concept 
of popular sovereignty. Apparently, the law had been defended; in 
reality, however, the events indicated that the social struggle which 
necessarily develops on the basis of popular sovereignty had already 

> started and that the new social order was threatened. 

i Ever since that time the Assembly had one irreconcilable and terrible 

i enemy: it was the contradiction between the acknowledged principles 

and their <^onscquences, manifested in ttite hatred of the people against 
the National Guard. . . . Either the Constitution had to be abandoned 

\ or tlie power of the people had to be broken. The A.ssembly was well 

aware of this. ... At the last session, after a prolonged struggle, it 
decided to close the elubs and prohibit their <^oritaets with other associa- 
tions; signiBcantly, on the same day, the decree pertaining to the final 

T organisation of the National Guard was sanctioned. . . . 

Nevertheless, both classes of society were to act in unison once again, 
hut only to gain freedom of action against each other. 

The Downfall of the Monarch/ 

IS Monarchy in the Teutonic European world is ome of the most 

remarkable and at the same time tiie most peouhar .phenomenon of 
history. It is almost inconceivable that historical researeh has accepted 
the institution of monarchy simply as a fact. Under the strang<^st ad- 
versities it has shown a greater vitality than all the other political 
: institutions. ... It has formed and maintained states; it has survived 

i many changes of constitutions; wherever an attempt was iintade to destroy 

i it, it retuiinted with almost elemental force. It has been attacked and 

\ insulted, it has been fought with intelleetua! weapons; kings have been 

executed, and in some cases kings themselves have contribtited more to 
I their own destrn<;tion than all their enemies™and yet monarchies have 
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ahvays reappeared. S^ich an insfcituJion must have an important fimction 
whieh must be con.sidered in an accmint of the fate of monarchies. . . . 
The unit called "the .state," which is equipped to make decisions and act 
indeipcndend)^, ■ is absolutely indispensahle iostitution, whether we 
consider it from tlie point of view of liistory, of need, or of philosophy. 
Evm the doctriiic of die social contract interprets the contract on whieh 
the .states rcit, and ihm tlie slate itself, as necessary. It is not true that 
a society without authority or without a state k conceivable, just as it 
is impossible to envisage a condition where popular sovereignty prevails. 
The. state is an indepcjident h^fe, ar)d, like everything alive, it has a 
personal life. As an entity composed of people, the state has a variety 
of organs and elements; none of them represents it completely; the state 
is more than just the relationship among its elements; it govem.s them 
ail, therefore it transcer^ds them as an independent unit. . . . 

The concept of th<; state manifests itself ideally if it is represented 
exclusively as a personality and if it is independent of its various ele* 
ments and organs. History has attempted to solve this greatest problem 
in a variety of ways. lurst by the caste system of the Orient where tlie 
idea of the state is incorporated in one specific caste; then by the 
Bepublics of antiquity, where the idea of the state was finally dissolved 
to the e^ctent that it was identified with the elements and organs of 
state life; only in the Germanic world does the monarchy appear in such 
a way that ... the person of the king represents the personality of the 
state. . . . 

Since the state embraces a!! the various elements of the population, its 
strength and welfare depend on the strength and welfare of all these 
elements. These elements are identical witli society. ... In society\ in-^ 
evitably di^vided into classes, the tendcrjcy prevails for one class to gain 
power in order to fin*ther its interests at the e^iipense of the otliers. Only 
the state has no specific interests. The state has to keep itself aloof from 
the social struggle. If the state takes sides it contradicts itself; if it 
participates in the struggle it destroys itself. . . . 

With the onset of the French Revolution it was clear tliat the third 
estate revolted against the privileged. The monarchy, holding on to the 
old notion handed down through centuries, a^nceived of sts sovereignty 
as the basis of the existence of the state. Since the privileged estates 
defended jt, the monarchy sided with the privileged against the people. 
As the struggle between the social elements broke out, the monarchy 
committed the grave mistake of aligning itself against liberty. But liberty 
was victorious, and the state was transformed. Two new social classes 
bega^ to struggle for control. Monarchy had cJhanged; it had to adjust 
to its new role. 
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The ck.ss of capital owners, still iu its infancy, was supported by the 
new Constitution, and it was aware of the fact that the masses of the 
laborers were in opposition. It, therefore, turned to tfie nsonarchy, whicli 
still represented the state, with the demand to protect its rights; in 
exchange it also had to protect the monarchy. We discover here for the 
first time the natural coalition between monarchy and the bourgeoisie 
which is the basis of constitutionalism. The class of non-owniirs always 
feels weaker tlian the class of owners. It observes that after privileges 
have, been abolished the rule of property owners begins. Hie non-owners 
know that this will be a rule of proprietary interests. The only hope of 
the lower class is that element of the state order which has no interest 
in property, the king. This explains the cv5nturies-ol<l connection between 
the lower orders and the king. . . . 

Since both x>arHcs wexe dependejit on it, the monarchy had an unusual 
power. . . . Dnring a brief period the monarchy still stor>d betwe^^n the 
two powerful classes of society. Not so rnueh by the measures it took 
as by its mere existence, monarchy prevented the final c;onflietc by still 
liokling state power, it made the direct control of one class ovirt the. 
other impossible. It was the last, though weak, partitioning wall 

For, indeed, the monarchy of the Constitution of 179L was no longer 
a true monarchy. The idea had taken root that the king was merely a 
repres^entative of the people; to consider him as an independent authority 
would have contradicted the concept of popular sovereignty. On the 
other handj one did not dare to disregard his independence altogether 
because of the awareness that popular sovereignty, as Montesquieu had 
already stated, tended to transform personal despotism ioto a despotism 
of the masses. At the beginning of the revolution tlie republican party 
was very weak; but those who wanited to preserve the .monarchy w^e 
in a self'CKjntradictory position. The monarchy of the Constitulion is a 
result of this contradiction; it was neither monarchy nor merely ejtecutive. 
power; for the former it was not enough, for the latter it was too much. 
What, indeed, was the meaning of Title III Article 4 'The government 
is a monarchy" if there was nothing left to the king bu(. the simple and 
strictly Umited execution of the will of the people which was considered 
to be soveieign? . . . 

An unfortunate interpretation developt^d here which has frequently 
contributed to revolutionary eruptions. The inonarcivy refused to be 
merely a representativ^i of the people. ... It wanted to reestablish state 
power independently of the mandate of the people. Neither of the 
elements in the new society was willing to support this claim, since each 
accepted the monarchy only in ordej: to paralyze their social opponents. 
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If the Kmg wanted to regain hi^^ old position, he !md to ally himself wit!i 
tfe foreign enemy and put himself in opposition to tli<i whole society 
consisting oi his people, ^is meant to risk everything, beeause it came 
close to treason and a declaration of war again<it the people. It destroyed 
the basis of the ConstitTution of 1791 and the possibility of defending 
the institution of the monarchy. It provoked hatred ii^ the masses of the 
p<x^ple, bt^cause the King had idei^tiBed himself with the aristocracy^ it 
al^o provoked aiiinjosity in the bourgeoisie, because their newly acquired 

rights thus became endangered In this way the monarchy <leliberate- 

ly undermined the new legal ordej*, for it wanted tlie old feudal society 
to dse from the ashes of the new constitutioi^al society. Hie monarchy 
dug its own gra\^e. One may very well ask; How wbjs it possible to be 
deceived on tliis issue? Others have tried to explain this big mistake in 
terms of trivial factors. Something mneh more important than sheer, eold 
expediency was reflected in this bold venture of the King. . . . 

The French Revolution had, beyond al! hopes, spread tlie idea of a 
new s^ocial order al! over Europe. The enthusiasm which welcomed the 
victory of this thought was great. Other countries felt that they, too, 
contained the elements of a new society and that the struggle against 
pnvileges and absohitism was approaching. A two-fbl<i current flowed 
from France into the countries of the West; one of new ideas and hopes, 
the other of emigrants with claims of the past. Wherever they came they 
were welcomed by each country in its own fashion. Suddenly it became 
clear that, besides the political balance of power, there wa^ a secon<i, per- 
haps even more powerful bond, a strong solidarity in the whole present 
life of the people, the homogeneity of all European society. The different 
estaleiJ began to recognize the similarity of the struggle, the companion^ 
ship in victory and defeat, in progress and limitations. The concern of the 
emigrants be<^ame the concern of the privileged classes in ail of Europe, 
the cause of the third estate that of all suppressed people. The develop- 
meiit of European history had Anally led to the discovery of that element 
which established the community of al! people^the sodal conditions. 

Before the Constituent .\ssembly had Bnished its work, the privileged 
estates of all Europe-^in England, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Spain^-liad 
imited for defense and attack against the third estate. But the third 
estate, on the other hand, also pined hands all over Europe. The whole 
Western World was now divided into two eamps; an altogether new 
phase of history was aboiit to begin. 

Here,gmdeed, and not in wars, victories, and changes in state bound- 
aries/ can the present be distingmshed from the past. Through the 
uniformity of European society and the awareness of its solidarity, the 
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meaning of tlie proposition that state con.vtitutions depcjtid on the social 
order had become yet more comprehensible. . . . Subsequently the 
history and order of Europe became dependent on die social order; not 
material power, but t!ie structure of society in any .state, was hound to 
be the factor which determined its position, its preslige, and its function 
within the newly developing balana^.-of-power system. . . . 

The privileged estates, friglifened by tlie.victory of the citizens' state 
in France, were soon aroused in al! European countries. They considered 
war indispensable fo stens the revolutionary tide, because they identiSed 
their privileged position with the monarchy. In complete . agreement, 
they piislied and worked powerfully until they had united the ruling 
powers of the West against Frances. This vas not a war against the state 
of France, even less a war against the King. It was the first European 
war of the organized feudal society against the emerging civil social 
order. The French court reali/.ed this. It had to take sides in a convict 
which was not merely French but European in scope. An honest iden- 
tification with the n<sw Consdtution would have meant that a king for 
the Srst time in history would separate him.self completely from the 
traditional syst<^m, that b<; woiihl dissociate himself from all former Euro- 
pean relationships, royal friendships, and all legitimate support. In ex- 
change he would be ofered in France a future full of mistrust and 
dangers, full of deprivation, and yet without glory and honor. That was 
the <Jioi<ie with which the court of I.OTiis XVI was confronted. . . . 
Of^cially he declared war against the European coalition of feudal 
societies, bijtt s<^eretly be allied himself with them. He broke forever wilh 
the civil society: he identified himself with the feudal society and 
perished with it . . . . 

When the legislative Assembly met, everybody in France was con- 
vinced of the treason by the Court. Tlie unfortunate flight of the King 
was a clear indication of the nature of the conSict, and many other 
circumstances bad also helped to correct the misconceptions, of the 
people. One important clue consisted in the fact that the emigrants and 
the foreign powers had always presented the King- as yielding to sheer 
force. It did not help him that he declared war agairist Austria and 
Pnissia; it was obvious that he had done it only under pressure and that, 
as a result, the war was not adequately prepared for and was poorly 
pursued. Thoughts favoring abdication and the establishment of a Be* 
pubhc appeared. At this moment two events occurred which, by uniting 
once more the two opposing classes of the new society^ were destined 
finaDy to destroy the monarchy. 

We have shown how the Revolution, under the Constituent Assembly, 
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had already ejected tlie distribution of landed, property, partly by 
liberating the peasant ovmer, partJy by the new iBheritance law, arid 
im}}y by distributing state property. Nevertheless, there had remaijied 
two major types of landownership whidi, if undivided, were bound to 
perpeh^ate inequality in .<?ociety. These type.s of landowner ship were, 
moreover, oi political importance inasmuch a.-; the ownen; identified 
themselves with the interests of the feudal estates, thus preserving 
remnants of the oM order liod also an opportunity for the old order to 
re'^5?tablish itself. The new society could not be coo-sidcred safe as long 
as the huge landed property of the Church and the aristocracy continued 
to exist- Tlie legislators, therefore, took the £rst opportunity to break np 
these remnants of the old ord<Jr- - . . 

Early in 17^, the Consitituent Assembly had decreed that the catholic 
religion would not be recognized as a state religion^ later, the church 
organization was adjusted to the new civil administration, and it was 
decreed that the clergy had to take the oath to the Constitution- By 
these dcx^rees the clergy ceased to be a separate estate. In addition, these 
d<^crees were intended to make the landet^ property of the clergy subject 
to sale, 'rhh project succeeded to a certain extent. Money owners began 
to buy chnrch properties and to parcel them out- Again a new group of 
land owners developed- The iirst step towards a radical transformation 
of the church, towards a consolidaHon of the revolution among the 
clergy, had been taken. 

The pne-sts, parUcularly the High Church, opened a Serce battle 
against , these measures- They s!irred up civil war in the French com- 
munity; they identified, as usual, their private claims with religion; dis- 
order broke: out in the name of God^ the. measure taken by the Con- 
stitiient Assembly, which had been intended to strengthen the Revolu- 
tion, seemed to endanger it more than all the demagogues and all foreign 
interventions had done- 

The new owners, however, were j^ist as unwilling to part with the 
new property as were the old ones- They identi^ed their rights with 
the idea of. liberty and turned to the newly estabhshed state power for 
protection- A link was estabhshed thereby between the new society and 
the monarchy. . , - The King, as highest executive, needed only to uphold 
the kw in order to ingratiate him-self with, the entire powerful class- 
He di<i not do it. Suspected by the deinoorats, he made himself unpopular 
^^^^^ owners as well- 'lliey turned away from the King 
and allied themselves with tliose who were hoping to gain by the par- 
celling out of the landed property of the aristocracy- . - . 
A large section of the aristocracy, more wealdiy yet than the church. 
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had emigrated and ased the revenue of their property to lead the war 
against their homelan<l. - - - According to international kw, the Assemb y 
was entitled to take measures against this- But at this point the Assembly 
trespassed the limits of the law and of moderation in order to aboUsh 
forever the privileges of the aristocracy and of the clergy in the new 
society- Two decrees were passed which deSnitely tied the class of the 
new owners with the Bevoltition. The first decree was directed against 
tiie emigrants- all Frenchmen who had left French soil we^e declared 
under suspi<^ion of conspiracy unless they returned by January 1, 1792- 
Unless they returned by that <!ate they were guilty of treasou, and their 
prop<jrty became subject to eouSseation for the benefit of the nation 
(Nov- 9, I79I)- The second decree was directed against'the clergy who 
refused to take ti^e oath of the Constitution. They lost their salaries and 
were placed under the authority of the secular administration (Nov- 29, 
1791). Both <leerees were subnutted to the King; these decrees were 
definitely more important than tlie Constitution, because they actually 
abolished the aristocracy and the clergy as -specific estates by disowning 
them- It was apparent that the emigrants would not return; nor would the 
maiority of the priests take the oath. By submitHng these deerees to the 
King, the Assembly was in eflPect asking w^hetlier or not he wanted to align 
himself with the new order of society. But the King refected this 
challenge to accept constitutional Tnonar<Jiy- He vetoed both deerees- 
From now oii, tiiere was no other way to success open to the newly 
properHed class except the one of overthrowing the king- 

From this time on, the National Guard disappeared from the scene of 
the revolutionary movement- Tlie property-owning <jlass yielded la the 
masses. The clubs were reopened- The King had for the last time used 
his constitutional rights to light against the natural growth of the new 
society^ even the Constitution <x>old not be upheki- The monarchy could 
not be saved- - - . 

The president of the Gironde made the d<?cisivc motion in the As- 
sembly: he proposed the convocation of a new National Assembly to 
draw a new constitution and to suspend the King- The motion was 
ac<:^^pted unanimously- Both decrees concerning the aristocracy and the 
clergy were put into effect- The prop<^rty of the landed aristocracy was 
confiscated and sold, 4000 clergymen were deported - . - and the King 
was taken prisoner- This happened on the famous night of August 10th, 
1792. Just as the mght of August 4th, 1789 had realized the ideas of a 
civil society, this night realized the ideals of the republicans. - - - 

Looking hack, one may pose the question: What had really happened 
concerning the development of society? It is evident that, with the 
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abolition of monarchy, the last institution which could claim to be a 
representation of the states personality standing above the people had 
disappeareds ^ . . Only now did the concept of popnlar sovereignty be- 
come a reality; tlie people were their own masters. The corresponding 
form of the state was the republic. This was a logical eonsequcn<^ of 
the events of Aiigust lOth. This republic encompassed two distinctly 
separate parts of a divided society. We have seen how they had come 
to form, an alliance against the king, each motivated by its owii interests. 
After the fall of the monarchy they part:e<! again. The fall of the 
monarchy was the signa! for the battle b<^tween these two parts of 
society for the gnal conquest of state power. ... In fact, the republic 
represented this struggle. For the Brst time it Ucame clear that the 
dangers of the republic lie in the self-rule of society, which will always 
result in the rule of one class over another. 

llie ruling class had changed as a result of the actions of the King. 
The bourgeoisie, after having ruled for two years, lost power because 
it was unable to take con.structive steps. Its work and the prineiple of 
Its existence was the eivil Constitution of 1791, which contained every- 
thing that the concept of citizen could do for society. A tremendous and 
very important sphere had remained practically untouched, namely, that 
of possessions and property, llie masses of non-owners now started to 
rule; they attacked the problem of property and tried to estabhsh a new 
society rather than a new state, llie history of the republic coincides 
mth this attempt. The fall of the monarchy had opened the way for it. 

llie destruction of mtonarehy in France had for all of Etu'Ope one 
momentous eonsequenees; henceforth the iustitntion of the monarchy, 
which in the middle of the 18th century had taken the lead in reforms, 
became opposed to social reforms. The death of King I^uis threw the 
other kings openly into the arms of the adstoeracy. This more than any- 
thing else blocked the road of a normal and peaceful progressive devel- 
opment. . . . 
A new world emerg<^d. 



THE DEMOCHATIC- COMMUNISTIC PERIOD 

The Twd Interpretations of Equality. The Downfall of the Gironde. 

The phase of the French Revolution that followed is, without any 
doubt, one of the most important in world history. . . . This assertion is 
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made particularly with regard to die main topic, of otrr inquiry: society 
in relation to the state. . . . Here, too, we presuppose an acquaintance 
with the main historical facts. The moving forces of history, however, 
have not yet been fully understood. 

The monarchy, insensible to the tiurn of events, had taken sides with 
the ok! feudal soicety. It had been destroyed and,' t>y its down-fall, had 
crushed tlie Brst manifestation o^ the civil society based on property and 
acquisition; it ha<l also conjprounstjd itself and destroyed the basis for 
constitutional rule. The exploding forces of the people had been vic- 
torious. The people ruled. "The next questions were; Wlio are these 
people? What do they want to acoornpli.sh through th<Jir power? ^ . 

Towar<][s the end of the Legislature, the expression "the people" had 
exjme to denote the masses composed mainly of nonTOv^ers. However, 
we have seen that the opposition to the King brougiit together the 
prop<jrtied and the masses. Thus, at the beginning of the National 
Convention in 1792, the ruling "people" did not consist exclusively of 
the non-owning masses; it inelude<l both elements of civil society. The 
main qu<JStion of the future was whether, in sharing the power of the. 
state, these two elements would be able to come to an a^preement. 

At this period all public authorities were completely dis^solved. There 
was no legal or traditional order to speak of. The mihtaxy were at the 
frontier. The National Guard, having shed its essential characteristi<^. 
Iiad also lost its power. It was only through the multitude that 
order could be estabhshed. The multitude, however, is the body of the 
nation. Like every body, it is destined to follow the thought emerging 
■ from public debates and thu.s to receive its stimuli and its orders. 
Speeeh<^ and pamphlets, therefore, at this time conjmahded a power so 
far unheard of. Rule of the masses is, and was then, the crudest form of 
the rule of ideas. 

Watching the course of events, one is irresistably thrown back to the 
ideas of those who were the leaders of the people. Their ideas . . . were 
the true rulers of the social movement in France; the coming events 
demonstrated this soon enough, with disa.strous consequences. 

AH points of view among all the parties, liad one common core, the 
idea of <>quahty. Nobody doubted the truth and realization of this idea. 
And yet, it was the consequences of this concept which provoked bloody 
discord within a few months. ... 

llie eoncept of equality can be interpreted from two essentially 
difeent points of view. One of these is altogether negative; according 
to this interpretation all men are equal before the law. Equal rights as 
viewed in terms of this eoncept imply merely a guarantee that everybody 
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is entitled to develop hiu individuality %vithout interference and by Ms 
owD initiative. "Negative equality" prestjpposes the possibility of in- 
equality among individuals; it accepts the fact that inequality is jTi.stiiied 
if it is tll^^ result of the frtje development of tlie individual; the negative 
concept of equality, therefore, is not necessarily in contradiction to 
practical inequality; it does not struggle against it but accepts it. Among 
those who demand this type of "equality," natu(ral inequality is o-'iually 
recognized; indeed, it is frequently even considered to be indispensable. 
Tiye practical enforcement of absolute equality in social life seems there- 
fore inconceivable to them; diey accept the fact that there are good and 
bad people, and const^quently different element?; within society. Con- 
sdously or unconsciously they demand and strive, as a consequence of 
their interpretation of equality, tow^ar<!s a rule of the better element-s 
over tlie others in state and society. Negative equaiity views inequality 
in state and society as a result of innate difereaces among individuals. 

But there is also a se<^ond interpretation of the tx>n<jept of eqnahty, 
which we call the positive- Positive equaiity is derived from the principle 
that individuals are equal and that the inequality among men is the 
resuh of circumstances, predominantly of property and ed^ication. Exist- 
ing inequalities, natnral according to the notion of negative equality, are 
from ihh point of view contrary to nattire- It is man s task, aecor<iing to 
this interpretation, to abolish tlicse unnatural con<Iitions- Since these 
conditions derive essentially from property and education, which abo 
contribiit<5 to preserve them, the positive notion of equality necessarily 
leads to the abolition of property and to the destructioTi of differences 
in ownership and work. . . . 

Regarding the use of the state's power, the proponents of the first 
interpretation will aim at preserving tlie existing society and at passing 
a constitution based on it. The proponents of tlie secoEid interpretation, 
however, will struggle against the alleged tjnnattiral character of existing 
inequality and draft a constitution in such a way that the reappearance 
of inequality is precluded as much as possible- 

The practical results of the two principles of equality diO'tsred widely; 
they tended to bring about diametrically opposed usage of the states 
power- Since both views had adherents in France at that time and since, 
in the absence of any established authority, ideology and propaganda 
(der Qedunke umi (hs Wort) ruled the masses, and a hfe^and-death 
struggle became inevitable- llie outcome was destined to determine the 
future of France. . . , 

The Gufcnde represented the first, the Montague the second, of these 
principles- Together they had overthrown the monarchy, because its 
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power was contrary to both their interpretations of eqviality; now 
tliey shared the power of tlie state, and internecine war eoold not be 
halted. We know tlie fate of the Cironde- - - --It is not our task to retrace 
the liisiory of these days. But we have to ask ourselves how it was 
possible for the principle of positive equality, with all its eontxadietions, 
to gain a victory over the negative concept of equality at tliis precise 
moment. Not the parties, hut the law of social dynamics, gained the 
victory over men. 

When, in 1792, the European princes saw the <!ownfall of tlie mon- 
archy in France, they united all their strength to suppress the BevoMtion- 
At the siime time, the fiame of revolt within France became inteosi^ed. 
General misery increased from day to day. Common remedies were of 
no avail- At this moment the leaders of the movement in Paris decided 
with great daring to take an extreme last measure. It was prockime<l 
that the Fatherland was in danger; all France was declared to be under 
siege; everybody able to bear arms was called up, and the people did 
their utmost to save the country- What was it that the nation could offer 
in the greatest emergen<:y? It was the life and property of every in- 
dividual, the complete submergence of all speciBc elements of personal 
life into those of group life, the sa<:rifice of tha pers<m. Here one saw that 
the love of ones country really has the power to malte all ixiople equal 
with reference to the most preciotis good- 

'Ibe salvation of France at this moment depended entirely upon 
absolute dedication of all the people^ the nature and the results of this 
dedication were such that complete eqtiality ensued, followed by the 
disappearance of all individual differences- Whoever, at this solemn 
moment, wanted something special for himself or even for his class 
betrayed tl^e <x>0imunity- There was no other way to save France from 
complete annihilation hut by this unconditional devotion for the sake of 
the Revolution- All doaiments and reports testify to this end. One should 
not b<^lieve that the conservatives thought differently- Even de Maistre, 
in his Considerations, states ^'After the revolutionary m<Afement had 
gotten underway, France could only be saved by Jacobinism-" Everybody 
who knows the history of the period agrees wHh him- 

In tJiis way, through the powerful attack of foreign countries, positive 
e<|uality of all Frenchmen at this particular moment became the basis 
of the future of France- '^The external ciraimstances gave this idea of 
equality a power which it otherwise would never have attained- Con- 
-sequently, any theory or any attempt to destroy this basis was viewed 
not only as reactionary propaganda, btit generally as a danger for France, 
a symptom of shortsightedness, or even treason. 
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■It is impossible to undeistand the unfortunate poiition and the fate 
of the Giroiide, to understand how a natioo succumbed to the rule of a 
. few who siicriiiced the prime of the revolutionary gen<^raUon, or to 
explain the change in the power of the parties dimog 1792, tjnle.^s one 
Icecpi? in mind these speciiic mnditions. Only the highest enthusiasm of 
the ma^TKes coxjid create an army and gain victories, and only the convic- 
tion that ali as equals, and in equal measure, fought for the higher.! 
f;ommon good could bnng about tiiis enthu.siasm. mat, on the other 
hand, did the Cironde want to set again5;t this absolute demand? It 
wanted doubtlessly, something very reasonable, the creation of condi- 
tjons whUih would favor the development of natural inequalities. The 
Giromle took a po.sition deviating froiB the Revolution; in times of 
peace the higheiJt hop^j of freedom, the Gironde now seemed to eridangej- 
it. , . . Having sacrificed the monarchy to the idea of negative 
equality the Gironde was aware of the fact that the idea of the state 
was now threatened. "If the Bevolution takes one further step, it cannot 
do this without danger. The time has come to put an end to the Revolu- 
tion. It sJiould be terminated at the moment when the nation is free and 
all Frenclimen are cquar. This serious statement of Barnaves [Lamar- 
tine, Histoire de Gironde U HI, 0.] in 1791 had pajjsed unnoticed; the 
Gironde expressed the same views to the Montagnards; but it was in 
vain; it had to be in vam. In order to Bnd support, the Girondists 
attempted to prevent the condemnation of the King; they did not 
succeed. From the beginning of 1795, they were directly opposed to the 
Montagne, who attacked them as traitors and called them secret alhes 
of tyranny. Suddenly Dumouriez developed the ill-considered plan of 
using his army in order to save the constitution of 1791. But the army 
deserted hin^ because it consisted of the strongest elements of Bepub^ 
lican France. At this moment the Montague had a powerful instrument 

against its enemies, and it vowed the destruction of the Gironde Only 

the tyranny of liberty was able to save liberty from tyranny. . . Open 
warfare broke out, and on June 2nd, the twenty-'two leaders of the 
Gironde were arrested. The Montagne ruled unrestricted. 

Looking backwards, we may ask ourselves: Did this mean nothing but 
the destruction of one party in the Assembly and fee rule of another one? 
Was thi.s only the victory of the masses over the intelligentsia? It is 
impossible to interpret the meaning of this great event by referring to 
such secoiKlary features. What had taken place was the victory of the 
pnnc?ip1e positive over that of negative equality, of a society of equals 
over thp preservation of social inequalities. The rule of Robespierre and 
Danton was hut a symbol of the fact that the power of the state of a 
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great country in turmoil was now gripped by the idea tkit the exte.mal 
txjnditions of soeicly, by fostering the inequality of equals, are unnatural 
and ought to he fought to the end as the enemies of mar's tnie destiny. 

Tl^is is the true c:liaracter of the movement. . . . Here, for the first time, 
we Jirc confronted with the great problem of whether the state is able 
to enforce ^jquality widiin society which, by its very , nature, is a 
striicture.d entity. From this perspective, the year of terror of the Frencli 
Bevolution may become a source of valuable experience. . ■ 

Fure Democracy and the Constitution of 1793. 

. . . The principle of positive equality had been victorious. The Brst 
question which arose was: what will the constitutional kw in a society 
of positive equals be, and to what extent does the civil constitution difici 
from the (constitution of equality? After the fall of the Gironde, the 
Montagne, now in power, had to proclaim its aims, other than the one 
of aholisiiing monarchy, and beyond the guarantees of tibe Constitution 
of 1791. 

Whenever the socially vaHd principles are applied to tbe constitution, 
tJ^y usually take on new names; this fact has made the understanding 
of the mutual relationship between state and society mfnre difficult, '^fhe 
principle of social equality, as apphed to tbe constitutien, is called the 
democratic principle. . . . 

The decisive victory of positive equality should have brought about a 
governmental organization which was the. purest expression of this 
principle, that is to say, tbe most dcn^ocratic constih:jtion. To most of 
those who beheved in absolute equality everything seemed to be 
accx>mplished by such a new constitution; therefore, it was adopted as 
early as Jime 24, 1793. Ak the first legal document of fee rule of the 
masses over the state, it deserves .special attention. It shows, unlike any 
other historical document, the real content of tbe two concepts "Bepub- 
lie" and '^Democracy.'' 

Most people assume that a republic is sufficiently characterized by 
the mere absence of monarchy so that popular sovereigr.iy is established 
as soon as the monarchy falls. . . . How obtttse this interpretatiori is 
becomes evident after fee monarchy has disappeared. . . . The state, in 
accordance with fee concept of being the general and highest personality, 
... is deSoitely the highest authority, responsible only to itself. It will 
necessarily give to its representatives, acting in its name, higher dignity 
and more power. Absolute equality, therefore, if it shall recognise fee 
existence of a state at all, has to raise some individiuls over ofeers; . . . 
it has to impose great differences among fee people by endowing some 
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with govemmeotaJ pov^^r- The fitr.st principle of any democ^ratie state is 
estabhshed through the interrelationship of this necessity with the never- 
thek^ss retained principfe of equality: that anybody sharing public 
aiithodty has to be eleeted by the people, and only for a limited time. 
Election U the act by which governmental power flows back to its 
originator, the people, from which it re-cmerges- The identity of the 
people wffh governmentaj power, or, in other words, popular sovereignty, 
is manifested by tiiis election of all oiBcials- 

The second principle of political democracy is easily nndcu^tood; 
Everybody has to share the sovereignty, which resides in Ml the people; 
there can bo no diiferences based on property or qualifications; there is 
equal voting power; there is no difference between the active and the 
passive citi^-en; per<;on and citizen are identical- There is no other iegisla- 
tivc power except the people, that is to say all citizens; only the decision 
of the original assembly turns the popular will into law. The Acte con- 
stitutumel^ presented to the people on June 24, 1793, had carried out these 
principles- . . . 

' ' . Here the principle of equality had apparently reached its climax. 
The state does not recognize any inequality among its citizens; neither 
does it recognize the existence of a governmental decision other than 
the peoples will. 'The ConsHtution of 1793 is the first clearly conceived, 
purely democratic constitution in European history- - - - What, then, 
remained to be done for e^iuality? While drafting the constitution, the 
legislators felt ab-eady that it wonid not suflice to estabhsh equality- 
SliortJy after this ConsUtution was put into elfect, it had to be suspended 
again- - - - One realized that this Constitution, by itself, would be unable 
to control its opponents, unable to function by its own power- The 
immediate suspension was already a si^spicious symptom. Where was 
the enemy? Basically this Constitution was not so very different from 
tlie earher one of I791~yet, while the former had been supported by 
the whole nation, tlie latter could scarcely gain nominal acceptance 
even with the aid of terrorism. Th^Tc seemed to be an insurmountable 
difficulty. What was its source? 

iiegel had already stated that the French Revolutioo was thought 
transforroed into action. The truth of this interpretation refers to the 
situaHon witJi which we are cx>nfronted now- Not the French Eevolution, 
but the Constitution of 1793, is indeed an act of thouglitt- This was Its 
strength but also its weakness. 

W^e haiVe shown how society and the constitution, according to their 
very i^ature, are mutually interdepend^t. The form of the state has to 
be based on the social order. . - - The structure of society may be tem- 
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porarily determined by the form of the -state, but it will always reass^t 
itself in-e^isdbly and force the state to adjust the constitution accord- 
ingly- Wlierever a constit^ition prevails, it does so by the power of 
society; wherever it fails, it does so through the contradictions with 
society The basic tenet of the new Conslitution of 1793 was absolute 
personal e<iuality- Pubhc law, the right to vote, public representation 
and legislation were establislied ac<K>rding to this principle- The state 
did not want to recognize, still less create, any differences- This state 
forpi, according to the law which determines the relatianship between 
state and society, is based on t!^e assumption that society too is not 
differentiated- But did social equality really exist side by side with 
political equality? We do not simply want to deny it- To eliminate any 
doubt we asic whether it was possible that equality really existed- 

Certainly there was no brace of equality before 1789- If it had devel^ 
oped since, it would liave been brought about by the power of the state. 
What had been done to further social equality during the intervening 
year? 

Nobility, privileges, monopohe^ and guilds were abolished- Every 
individual was to he evaluated according to his own merits- However, 
nobilitv and privileges not only represent inequality, they also create 
inequality. Individuals become different because of them- Privileges not 
oniy grant property and income, they also transmit eda<:ation and prestige- 
They deposit something in the individual, something which becomes an 
integral part of him- -^t the same time and by the same token, they are 
the conditions of personal inequality- By their removal legal inequality 
was destroyed, and the conditions of personal inequality were attacked - 
But the consequences of these conditions, the inequality of personal 
development based on pre-revolutionary conditions, could not possibly 
be removed- Society was not composed of equals- To the extent that 
inequality was independent of privileges it had not evtm been attacked; 
differences based on privileges were only abolished for the future- Theny 
fore, society, in 1793, was an organization of very diverging groups and 
classes- 

UpoB this existing inequality was imposed a ConsHtuaon Imsed on 
absolute equality- This created a coniradictiori betweei^ fsociety and con^ 
stittition, two insUtutions which are mutually interdependent- - . - Ir was 
a constitnUon on paper only. That it was not applicable was not a result 
of speoiBc rules but a result of the <^ntra<iiction %vitb the existing and 
emerging social order- But if its acceptance: by society was impossible, 
it could not have been created by this very same society. Who had 
conceived of this Constitution? 
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For tlio iirst lime, we meet here an element of all democratic trends 
regarding const itnti<mal law, an element which, though impajting rigor 
apd keenoe^is, is their moi^t de.^dly enemy. Deinociracy presuppo^res t!ie 
. eqtiality of men; however, this h not interpreted as a fact upon which 
one can build hut as ^ coneksion drawn from the concept of personality. 
A democratic eorLVtitation is bnt a systematized consequence of this 
concept. It is a conslitution barred on principle. Among all possible con- 
stilntions it is the one which, spnn^ from an idea; it ^tssumcs the reality 
of princ^ipies. The state, therefore, becomes a mechanism, and society 
becx>ifK-5 nothing but the nondei?cript. mnltitudc of people. Such a c^n- 
stilntion is? an abstraction of the reality of nianl<ind and of real society; 
it IS a doetnne in terms of a state constitution- the French, quite 
appropriately call it an ideology. Wherever it niles without qnalifica- 
tions it places state and constituHon in opposition to society. The 
principle, its truth- and while this gives to its adherents the courage 
of convictions, it deprives the institutions of m operating basis. Pure 
democracy is therefore unable to rule; ... a result of thought, it is valid 
only in the realm of thought. . . . 

_ This was the state of aifairs in France after the downfall of the 
Cironde. There was no peace possible nuder this insoluble contradiction. 
^ _ . Terrorism, with all its horror, had to demonstrate to the amazement 
of Europeans of that Hme what the power of an abstract principle is 
able to accomplish and also what it is not able to do. 

Terrorimt 

There is no other period of the French Revolution besides the period of 
terrorism which has been traced and retraced back so decidedly to the 
furor, the madness, and the power of certain individuals. AlF traditional 
interpretations and rational explanations seemed to fail. Such bloody 
scenes may be <x)mprehensible in a country which is sorely aBicted, 
where tbo victors mie over the defeated, where retribution is carried 
out and dangers prevail. But up to now, the fact that made it possible 
for thousands of peaceful citizens to be cold-bloodedly sacjiSiced with 
the sincere convietioii that tins was done in the name of truth and 
lustiee have rarely been explored. And yet terrorism was in fact the 
necessary consequence of the situation in which state power was ex- 
clusively in the hands of democratic extremists. Terrorism, for most 
people an excess of mad biooddiirst, was quite a natural result of the 
revoiutioii, a^mparable to a crisis during serious illness. Its ejcplanation 
rests 6n the foregoing analysts. 
We have shown tbat the state form of political democracy presuppo.ses 
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eqnality-an equality which did not exist. If it is true that the structure 
of society determines the cx>nstitutionj citlier the con.stitulion of 1793 or 
the society was doomed. There was no other possibility, .. . . The state 
power ba.sed on that constiti^tion had to begin a Me-and-death struggle 
with society. Every trace of inequality ha*:! to be annihiiated. This was 
the function of terronsm; the use of state power against any differen<ies 
in society whicJi might lead tp diiferentiation within tl^e state. 

In order to understand the position of the rulers in a pare democracy, 
one has to have the strength t<3 figure out intellectually the inevitable 
necessity of these terribhj consequences. It was one of the most solemn 
moments in the e<3iir.se of history whm the cruelty of thougl^t reigned 
over the whole life of the people and. the blood of thousands oi its 
citizens did not stir any human .sympathy. ... 

A dismal period followed. The three representatives of the Montague 
-Marat, Danton and Robespierre— began to sense what they had done 
with that Constitution. Tlie principle of equality, realized in the state, 
now turned t<3ward society- since it was sanctified through the form of 
the state, any offense of this principle in society becams a crime. The 
mere fact of being different, to be distinguished by education or property 
seemed now tlie danger; in fa<it, it meant danger and irreconcilable 
opposition against the pxirely democratic state order. That was the basis 
ori which these men stood. . . . This- principle enforced man's inhumanity 
to man. ... 

flow these three men acted in this sitimdon is of more than just his- 
torical importance. Tl^e first, Danton, that powerful Mirabeau of the 
marketplace, wanted hberty and equality; but mainly he wanted to ■ 
enjoy them. He relished them partly as a lighter against the old regime, 
surrounded by the rejoicing masses, but he was also intciixicated by the 
enjoyment of riches. ... He wanted everybody to share in it, but did 
not want to forego anything. He did not nnderstand the need for 
equality of work nor for equality of restraint; he indulged in the liberty 
of complete licentiousness. When the 'party of virtue^ around Robes- 
pierre took offense, he broke with Bobespierre and feJl. He <iid not have 
the courage to accept the fact that restraint is the first source of author- 
ity. Tliexe also exists an aristocracy of pleasure hunting. After having 
destroyed every other aristocracy, he plunged into this one. He fell 
because he had become a iniisance to all those who did not want this 
kind of aristocracy either. Nevertheless, he was a powerful and an \m- 
usual character. All those who wanted to preserve a differenUated society 
by acknowledging genius, superior ability, and extraordinary personahty 
had put their hope in him. But unf<3rtunately a number of people had 
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attached theriiselv<5s to hiin who looked upon the Revolution as a mere 
venture and simply wanted to indulge nn<ier his protection. The last 
stronghold of anything that aspired to he siip<:rior to the ordinary went 
dovra with his falh . . . 

Another terrible and revolting charactej^ was Marat. He represfented 
the personificatioTi of resentment against anything superior. I^martine 
has characterize<i Mm best by the statement; "Equality was his obsession 
beeauiJe superiority meant Us martyrdom.' Marat represented all those 
who ^pported the revoli.idon because diey wanted to destroy excellenee 
and to establish the ride of mediocrity. This part <if the intelligentsia is 
not negligible- and no matter how much it weighs in the scale of events, 
it grows on poisonous soil and has but ill effcx^ts. With the aci;te instinct 
of envy, Marat {irst pointed out the germ of all digerences in a civil 
society, the true enemy of pure egalitarianfsm. He for the Srst time 
pointed to differen<^s in property as the tnie enemy of liberty as he 
nnderiftood it- but his thought^^ did not reacli any further than to the 
sheer annihilation of the propertied ela^^* by the masses. He wanted to 
persecute the weaitliy, he wanted their houses to be destroyed; he did 
not want anybody to gain status by virtue of his property. During the 
Constituent Assembly, his Dewspaper,Ami du peuple, had been the voice 
of mass antagonism against upper^^lass society; there we find for the 
first time the statement that "it is a poor victory to defeat nobility in 
order to succumb to an ari.stocracy of moi^ey ^ thut 'th^i favorites of 
fortune" ought to tremble, and that the poor "to whom active citizenship 
has been denied because they are too poor, will malte an end to their 
poverty by confiscating abundance" lie further develops the idea of 
equality; he denounces all superior people and f<ir the first time ae- 
quaints the worker with the idea that equality before the law is not 
enough, but that ''eqoality of rights leads to equality of enjoyment and 
only here the thought of equality finds its fulfillmeot " It was he who 
pushed the arrest of the Girondists; he was not satisfied with the an^ 
nihilation of leading individuals; he asked "whether it wmld not be of 
great beiieJt for the innocent millions to eKceute hundreds of stubborn 
eneonies of lil)erty;' everybody was denounee<! to be a traitor unless he 
belonged to the general populace. Nobody has ever popularised blood 
and murder as Marat did in the Ami du Feuple. Marat, just like envy, 
was altogether negative, and negative exclusively against the specilic. 
He never rose to the hdgbts of communism, to the negation of property, 
even les^j to a positive concept for society. ... It was his mission to 
instigate ^the lower classes to a patch; then he suddenly died. Had he 
lived longex, he would doiibtlessly have had to fight with Eobespierre 
for his survival. After his death, the fall of the Hebertistes, who repre^ 
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seoted pure uihiHsm, by the han<is o^ ti^e defenders of virtue, was 
unavoidable. Soon after the death of Danton and Desmoulins and those 
few endowed with genius who had kept their lie^ds above ihe revolu- 
tionai-y waves (March 1794), the other group, which had no principles 
at a^h was also doomed (April 1794); and now Bobespierre ruled all by 
himself. 

To most people, BohespieJ-re is nothing hut the bloodthirsty madman 
who, after having s^eriliced all his friends, seeifked set to destroy one 
part of the nation by the other, lliere he stands, a frightful phenon^enon, 
cold, hard, consistent, not being afraid of any means, surrounded by 
henchmen in front of an assembly trembhng with fear, ruling all France, 
defying all Europe. He is neither orator nor statesmtin ndr military 
commander; he has no ability to incite the masses, to in.^pire the doubt- 
ful, to pardon the opponents-, he has left no legacy, nobody has ever 
loved him, few respected him, most hated liim, but everybody obeyed 
him. He is an enigma to a!! who look at bim as an individual in tlie 
b^story of France. Brit the riddle dissolves as soon as one considers 
the history of social development in France. . . . 

It was Robespierre who for the first time tried to establish real equal- 
ity by his actions and by the use of state power. For the fii^t time, this 
principle came to be considered more important than the form of the 
state. While up to now society had determined the structure of the state, 
from now on the state was siipposed to rule society. Robespierre s life, 
work and death converge upon the line separating these two principles. 

Robespierre, of course, could not possibly have thought of the relation - 
ship between state and society in the same terms as we today are able 
to do. His basic concept is more of an ideal than a logical conclusion; 
we discover tra<X!!S of the poetic spirit of Eoussean in the cpncepts of 
this exponent of democracy. Let us try to disentangle its, essentia! ele- 
ments. Even the most abstract concept of equality has to be based on a 
corresponding phenomenon in society. I1ie question of when people are 
supposed to be equal had to be answere<i It is possible arbitrarily to 
conceive of the archetype of man as a standard of equality; but arbitrary 
concepts do not arouse any enthusiasm. In order to pursue such an ideal 
by tyrannical nneasures, it had to spring from a deternoined thought; 
Housseau had conceived it and thrown it into the history of France. 

He starts Irom th<; Supreme. The Eternal Being cannot possibly be 
evil, nor ha.v it created anything e^ssentially evil. Man is by nature good. 
. . . The external ciraimstarices, also a oreatior^ of Cod, cani>ot possibly 
make man, who is good by nature, wicked and urihappy. What corrupts 
man is man himself. 

If one wants to establish happiness for mankind according to his de^- 
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tmy aTid tlie will of God, one hai? to approach the class closest to the 
ongmal st;ite of nature and least deprived of naturt^ by external dr- 
cumjftaikces. The natural man represents tlic ideal of eqnality- he is the 
e.^X^rcssion of true humaneness; to return to him is the task o£ soeiety. 

h this 'natural man" completely extinguished among men? Is tl^ere 
no sector of society where the paradise lost !ias been kept alive? There 
IS. To iinc! it we only have to go back to those members of the human 
eonimurdty who have Ix^en the least spoiled by the riches and tempta- 
tions of human society, ^rhe natural, the true man, lives in the lowest 
Classes of soaety; he is the genuine representative of the state of natiire. 
Tlie people" . . . with their direct and innoeent emotioai, their natural 
strength and their natural kindness of heart, are the source of all good^ 
nes5\ the model for societ)^. . . . This interpretation raised the rule of 
the masses from a mere fact of pohtieal hfc to a moral prioeiple of 
democracy. ... AH humanity ought to behave as "the people" be^ 
have<i any reiinement would be dangerous to human nature. "They 
did not thinic of instructing, of improving, ov of raisirig the moral 
standards of the masses; they regarded the nnasses as the source of 
justice and power." [Lavali^e IV, 165]. And from this it followed that 
ever>^hody who vt^as not one of ''the people" was suspect; as lis enemy. 

^ The new Declaration of Hights^^at the beginning of tlie Constitu- 
tion of 1793-omitted the laiportant sentence of Article 1 of the Decla- 
ration of 1789 that men have "equal rights"; and that "social differences 
should only be based on general utility"; equality of rights and social 
differentiation is replaced m Article I by the statement that: ''the pur^ 
pose of sodety is the common good"; and Article 3: '^All men are equal 
by nature and by law/' The tremendous difference between these two 
declarations is clear; they are two completely different ideas of human 
society and therefore two equally different principles of the form and 
usage of state power. ... The time of Robespierres rule is the only 
period in the history of Europe during which the radical principle of 
equality was pinsued to the extreme. 

If "the people" were the true exponent of unspoiled, human reason, 
it was^^lie task of the state to establish an nnrestrieted rule of "the 
people^ wittiin the state. A consHtution^al though important--did not 
suffice, because it had to endow certain individuals with public author^ 
ity and place them n^ore or less outside the people's realm. Therefore, 
It was necessary to keep the people in a state of permanent and vigilant 
conirol: d| political power. Out of this rie<^ emerged a principle which 
is perfectly appropriate and natural to all true democracies. In order 
to avoid an alienation of the state from the people, the dubs w^e 
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developed as an orgariic part of the state/a watcliful gbardian of the 
whole. The eliibs were supposed to guarantee that the state never be- 
came separated from the nile. of the lower classes and couhl never aim 
at and pursue an independent goal; through them ttie state had to be 
an absolutely obedient servant of "llie pt^ple " in the new meaniug 
of the word. But this only secured the democratic form of^ the state. 
The task of the stale wejit a ^>tep further. If only "the people" are good, 
loyal and truthful, e%>erythiDg has to be br6ught dov^ji to the level of 
"the people." Equality is no longer equality before the law, but the 
negation of al] social differences. The destruction of everything super^ 
ior in society is the condition of the rule of "pure democracy," and that 
has to be done for the sake of the highest principle of the realization 
of true humaneness which can only be found in the ''people." 

These are the main ideas on which the mle of Bohespierre is based; 
they gave him the couiage to carry out liis terrorism^ his convictions 
regarding tiie genuin<i kindness of the lower classes provided the bond 
which tied him so closely to this part of society. In this sense Robes- 
pierre is the lirst tine democrat; even thougli the communists go beyond 
hini, nobody among the democrats has yet reached him. For his princi- 
ple did not stop with the mle of the people; he desired, at the same 
time, the destruction of all classes of society wlio had set themselves 
apart from the p<iople. 

However, for the renunciation of all goods and enjoyments* which 
society oHers to the individual, there had to be at least one substit^ite. 
^Ibis brings ns to the point where the higher ethical element of this 
type of democracy is revealed, an element which accounts for more of its 
followers than its hard: logical consistency and its terrorism. ... If that 
return to the lowest class of the people finally meant tlie reali^^ation of 
truth and humancjiess, God's highest a^mmandment, man would have 
to find in this fulfillment of his divine aspirations the reward for what 
he had to sacriBce. The awareness of executing the will of the Deity 
hy renunciation of external goods provided another btit greater hap^^ 
piness. This is the source of the powerbd concept of "republican virtue " 
which presented the positive content of the new democracy. The democ- 
racy of this period was well aware of the fact that the last strongliold 
of all positive equality was spedfically this virtue; this wa,s the secret 
power by which democracy during this period aUracted the noblest 
hearts. Even Napoleon was an admirer of Bobcspierrc for a short peri- 
odi . . . The freedom of the future was transplanted into the inner life 
of man, in the hberating act of the mind, into the limitations imposed 
by one's own will. '"We want " said Bobespierrc in a report of February 
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^th, J793, "an order of things '-he ought to bsve said "of society' — 
"in which all the low and evil emoHons ar*i endiained and all tlie 
' good and generous; o^ies are encoaraged by the kws, where the 
Fatherland as.sures th^i weil^beiug of any individual and everyone 
enjoys prosperity, where distinctions only ari-se out of ei^uality HseE 
We want to repla<?e egotism by morality, hoDOr by mtegrity, practices 
by principleif, ctistoms by duties, the tyranny of fashion by the empire 
of. reason, the scom of niislortunc by Oie sconi of vices- We want, in a 
w-ord, to carry^ out the will of nature, to accomplish the destiny of hximan-^ 
ity, keep the promises of phkioiiophy and abolish the long regime of 
<aiTne and of tyranny." . . . That was the goal by which Robe?>pierre, 
Couthon, and St. Jjjst, aware of the aimlessness of this movement up 
til! this point, "wanted to establish a purpose of the revolution.'' And 
society really bowed to their absolute power. People greeted each other 
as "Brother" and "Otizen"; they signed themse!ve?>, officially as well as 
privately, with the formula: *'Salut ^ fraternite.'" . . . They searched 
for the Republic in republican virtues; for a short time these men could 
maintain the belief that the new society would start with their reign- 
B«t- they soon felt that sonnething waif opposed to them which they 
could not conquer because it was somehow intangible- - - - Such an etpial- 
ity was only a decepdon^ it was not a reality; the upper dass remained 
the upper class and the more powerful TliiLs made these men angry, 
and, as is the rule with abstrtise wielders of power, they attacked tlie con- 
. sequences instead of the causes- They began a crusade against the upper 
Qhiis> of -society^ they expected that what their pnnciples had failed to 
accomplish would be performed by the guillotine- The society of France 
became ch-enched m blood- Instead of trying to raise the lower classes 
in order to establish equahty and "^the eonnnon good'* of which nobody 
had a clear conception, they annihilated the upper class. The danger 
to the country, the proximity of the foreign enemy, the fear of treason 
were used as pretexts to destroy the upper class without discrimination - 
The Society of Equals was to be built with the blood of the superior- 
The super-human principle became inhuman; this was the period of 
terrorism at its worst- 

This movenient was bound, of course, to nradi a point of reversal. 
Who was, after all, superior? Who cx>nld be sure that he was safe? 
Where was the dividing line to be drawn? And was it possible that 
murder riftised to a principle could go on? Some energetic men Bnally 
snmmoti^ up their courage, and Robespierre fell with his followers and 
his syiitem, a victim of his own law- had they not singled themselve-s 
out as the better and more virtuous among equals? - - - 
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It was not an external enemy that brought Robeipierre to tlie faU. 
It was the result of the victory of his opponents among the represent 
tatives. - - - ^rhe high tide of equality had been broken oq an indestruct- 
able rock- . - . What power was it which even Roberpieire was unable 
to master? What was the deadly enemy of po-sitive eqt:a!ity as well as 
pure democracy? 

Indeed, there could be no doubt that this enemy was wealth- The 
. boldest legislation could not secure more^ than libcrry for everybody 
to develop his abilities^ it could not secure more than the ac]^nowledge" 
ment of equality amidst existing differences- EqiiaBty in the practical 
world, however, is subject to one conditioning factor- This factor was 
and remained the amount of property owned. - - - 

Nobody had yet graspexi the function and the impoitan<:e of o^?miiT- 
ship, .. - nor did the Constitution of 1793 take suffi^ent cognizance 
of it- Looldng bacWard from the present on these jinSnished ideas, 
the basis of this constitution s<^ms strangely contradictory- It guar- 
antees {Article 2) as natural and inalienable rights, equality, Uberty, 
security and property- It defines the meaning of liberty, security and 
property, but not that of equahty. It sanctifies equality, but, at the 
same time, without attempting to reconcile the <jontradiction; it justi- 
Bes the inesc-apable consequence of human inequality by glorifying 
property as a human right ... The principle of positive ecpahty was 
ovemded because it was; incompatible with property rights- . . - And 
no sooner had Robespierre been defeated than th<^ property- owmng 
class reappeared on die scene- The revolntionary laws were already 
repealed in August, 1794^ the Jacobins were persecuted by the Jeunesse 
Dor6e, their club was shut dowm; the Gironde was reinstalled and the 
Faubourgs disarmed; even the royalists turned up again; the welhto- 
do quarters of Paris united, and reaction became a vidory of the prop- 
eiiy-ovming class over the non-ownets who later, in the Constitution 
of 1795, attempted to reestablish their rights- - - - 

Thus ende<I the short perio<l of pure democracy in France, the 
epoch of Robespierre- Was the prim^iple of equality 0Bally exhausted? 
Had this been its last appearance? No. Thefe were men with a sense 
of reality who had perceived that a democ^racy of virtue is an illusion. 
Following carefully the course of events, they h-ad learned a lesson- 
They remained loyal to the idea of equaHty, but they now saw clearly 
that eqnahty can never be realized as long as it is applie<l only to 
the abstract person and only to the form of the state- During all 
these years, neither the character of men nor the lot of the people had 
changed for the better; the explanaHon appeair^I to be that the last 
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iJtronghold of inequality, the unequal distribution of property, had 
never been challenged- 'Ilje reiilization of this tm^h was a result which 
the d^^feat d pure democracy had brought about- . . . It was the 
beginning of the victory of social over politicai ideas, tlie beginning 
of the problems with which we are confronted today. . . . 

The Forerunners of the Idea of Communism end of Social Democracy 

- - - The principle of equality of men in the state of nature— first 
presented by Hobbes^had been incorporated into a systematic philoso- 
phy mainly by Christian WoM- He had already recognized that this 
equality . . . had been destroyed by persona! property. This was as 
far as the German philosopher went and from where French philosophy 
took over- 

Those who advocated the principle of absolute equality soon dis- 
covered that differentiation of ownership eliminated equality^ even 
though equal share in political power was granted- Even ab-stract ideas 
which had developed under feudal c>ondit]ons, tending toward libera- 
tion, came close to tliis Snal conchision- It is of great iM^est to trace 
the developmtent o£ these ideas- 

The first group of men who connected cauiies of dependence with 
tlie di-S£tribuiion of goods were men of the legiskture and adtninistra- 
tion, lawyers atid officials- . - . Neeker, who was foremost among them, 
stated in hi% brochure, ''Com Laws and Corn Trade"* (Th. 1- c- 25) that 
the slate, unless it is willing to abolish the laws according to which 
property is distributed, has to assure the people "of the barest tJiece^i- 
ties which is all that is granted it according to tlic^ laws" in order 
to secure ptiblic order- He further showed how ""property owners deter- 
mined wages and food prices in order to retain their power over 
people withoiit any property." In a similar fashion, Linguet empha- 
sised, in his Theory of Ciml Law, the great contrast b<^tween the two 
classesj of society; he demonstrated that the rule of the property- 
owning class over the non-owners is secured by law; but he did not 
know how this <jonld be changed- "Justice is the eternal and the per- 
sistent will to grant everybody his due- But the poor have nothing 
but their poverty- The laws cannot give them anything; rather the 
laws try to protect those who live in abundance against the attack of 
the deprived. " - . - *Tbe laws are set up by the wealthy who draw the 
greatest Skdvantages from them. The laws are like a fortress built by 
the W^ell-to-do who are the only ones in danger. (Book 1 and 5) It 
is ""the nature of society to relieve the wealthy of toil;** however, the 
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philosopher of law had not explored the possibilities by which this 
might be changed- 

0£ equal importance was the appearance of the Physiocrats, with 
Turgot at the lead. They introduced the concept of a ''clas^-e stdriier 
a merely consuniing class living at the expense of others- Their the- 
ory of a single progressive income tax suggested the levelling of dif- 
ferena^s in ownership through the power of the 'state. Other simi- 
lar notions among economists and political sdeiitists during the IStfi 
century are not difficult to 6nd. They illashate how the ideas of lib- 
erty and equality t^^n slowly toward the great problem of property 
and property laws without, however, achieving any positive results. 
While describing and deploring the contrasts, they are unable to dis- 
solve them- 

A second gronp eonsists of those which are usually classified as 
the Utopians- They are distinguishable from the foregoing group 
inasmuch as they do not consider the factual conditions but con- 
struct a community on an arbitrary basis without concerning themselves 
with the methods of its realization- . - - Their influence has never been, 
and could not be, of great importance, because t;hey have only 
created a soeial fairy tale. All the more important was the impact of 
the third group, the philosophers proper. 

Pascal, the great adversary of the Jesuits, had already stated 
{Fens^s P. I. Art- 9 ^ 53) ^is dog belongs to me, said these poor 
children- - - - This is the beginning and the illustration of the nsurpa- 
aon of the whole earth.'' It was Bousseau who picked out this quota- 
tion from the works of this powerful mind and explored it^ meaning- 
In his Disc<mrs sitr Vegalite, he states that civilization, vdth all its 
inequality and vice, has come into being through the insUtution of 
properly- ""The Brst one who enclosed a territory stating This is mine/ 
and found people naive enough to acxxjpt it was the founder of civil 
society- How many crimes, wars, murder, how much misery and 
terror could have been avoided if that man pulling out the stakes 
and Blhng up the moats, would Have called' out to his fellowmen: 
'Don t listen to this imposter; you are lost if yon forget that the fruits 
belong to everybody and all and that the land does not belong to 
anybody-'"- - - Thus Rousseau is confronted with the quesHon of the 
relationship between the idea of equality and the idea of properly- - . - 
What was more obvious than to negate property if it presented the 
only source of anything unnatural? But Bousseau foresaw that it is 
not possible to eliminale property v^atliout invoking contradictions; 
however, he is unable to account for this- The consequence of this 
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CQninsion is evident he had to sacrilia: eqtiality to preserve property; 
his posidon is basically identical with that of the Constitution oi 
1791. He demanded the recogmhon of equality as an absolute prin- 
ciple but added that (Contrat wcial LJI, chp. XI) it should not be 
absolute. "The supreme good for all is liberty and equahty." . . . 
^Concembig equality, the term must not be int<irpTeted as meaning 
that the amount of property ^^hould be absoh^tely equal, but that 
nobody shouM have enough to buy ^jiybody else and nobo<iy .so poor 
as to be forced to sell himself " He added in a note; 'If you want 
to give consistently to the .state, eliminate the extremes as far as pos- 
sible; do not tolerate opulence nor pauperism; these two states are 
mturally inseparable and they are titjually dimstrou.s to the common 
good; they traffic between thorn with public liberty; the one bi^ys and 
the other sells it" All his statements about property and eqnahty axe 
equally inconsequential; he never became aware of the fact that 
they cancel each other out. . . . Although Bousseau, restrained by 
tbe right instinct, never advocated the abolition of property and com- 
muhity ownership, he is the first one to chara<iterize wealth as the 
enemy of liberty and equality. Tins is the point at which he paved 
the way for communi.sm. A similar viewpoiDt was taken by Helvetius. 
. . . The only on<: who came to the conclusion that private property 
had to be abolished and a commimity of goods established was Mably. 
His wQtk De la UghUtion (ITm) presents the first theory of eoni- 
mnnism and the only one during the ISth century based, on scientifio 
methods. But even here commuiriism is based predominantly on obser- 
vadons rather than ideas, and the wcrit contains more attacks on pri- 
vate property than exploration of its nature. However, he sees clearly 
that *'e<3uality caimot exist in con|unction with private property which 
is the source of all our sodal evils (L. I. Ch. HI). I am at a loss to 
explain why property rights have been established. I have only con^ 
jectures to offer which do not satisfy me completely.*' ... His whole 
second chapter proceeds to prove that "the inequality of wealth and 
of conditions decomposes man, as it were," and that "the human race 
will continue to indulge in vicr:s which are always brougfit about by 
ine<3naht>'. If complete equality is not attained, the spirit of revolt 
will not be extinguished" and he continues prophetically: ''it is only 
hidden under the ashes and ycu may expect that it will be kindled 
again." . % . Mably concludes his first book by attempting to prove 
that th<r r?e-establis*Innent of absolute equality is met by "insurmount- 
able ut?stacles," the two nuiin unconquerable enemies of equality, the. 
two niain pillars of private property being avarice and ambition. From 
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here he comes to the main sub|ect of his work, in which he does not 
advocate commumsm but tries to demonstrate that, "under the pre- 
vailing conditions, legislation has to prudently turn all it^f power 
against avari<:e and ambition/' ... 

In this fashion, even for the most radical thinkeas, the idea of abol- 
ishing property is as yet outweighed by the vague nation that such 
a move would not be advisable. Very few went beyond the limits 
set by Rousseau and Mably. . . . Several small brocbinres by Brissot 
are remarkable through the pungent criticism of property which he 
calls an "outrage on nature/' He states that originally everybody has 
an equal claim to land, he acknowledges tlie easting difference between 
owmers and nonowners, and he explains that a thief in the state of 
nature is the one who has more than he needs, while in a eivdized 
society the theft is the one who steals from the wealthy. [Brissot 
""Bech^rches philosophiques sur le droit de ^>ropriMe et U vol!" 1780]. 
... It was natural that under the prevaihng circumstances of that 
period the question of property in its relation to equahty was raised; 
but the spirit of the time, even tho^igh it bad to attack the distribu- 
tion of property, particularly of land, has never really called into 
question the institudon of property as such. This was left to the 
follov^ng decades. . . . The Convention of 1793 represents mainly 
the ideas of Mably and Rousseau; J t attempts to abolish too great 
great difereuc^es in property, and yet it attempts to simctify property 
as sneh. . . To establish happiness is the task of the state; . . . Bofjes- 
plerre states in the Report of the Committee of Fubhc Welfare; 
"^Opulence is the way of Me of a rather large immber of people who 
are enemies of the Revolution. Hie needs of the working population 
make it dependent upon its enemies; let us .not , tolerate that the^e is 
anyone unhappy or poor in this country-happiness is a new idea in 
Europe/' And the Convention decreed: "All the commumties of the 
Republic shall set up a roster of indigent residents. The CJommittee 
shall make a report about the means available to compensate all these 
m^ortimates with the goods of tlie enemy of the Revolution/' This 
was still merely an application of the principle established by thu 
Committee of Public Welfare: 'The way of strengdiening the Revolu- 
tion is to make it work for the beneSt of those who support it and 
for the rum of those who Bglit it." It was anything but communism. 
Even Condort^t, who went farthest in the direction of communism, 
favored only the use of ordinary means of public power as a means 
of leveOing the differences in possessions, but certainly not the abo- 
lition of property. His Tableau de^i progrds des connaissances humaines 
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express most distinctly the hazy viewpoint ol that time and of the 
jmeans wMch wore considered useful for a reconciliation of prop<^ty 
and equality, namely, making everybody a proptjrty owiier. 'The 
existing inequality, whicli is almost exclusively a res^U of the imper- 
fection of socjial institutions, must be lesseneii confinuously to give 
way to fa<;tual equality, the final end of social action." . . . Aft<jr 
the basis for political freedom has been established, C^ondorcet next 
desires to secure civil liberties;. He suggests; Ihe abolition of inheritance 
rights and the provision of means for the greatest possible personal 
development ... by free and equal public <?ducation toward ''real 
e<|iiality among all citizens." He demands, therefore, like Rousseau, 
MabJy, and Flelvetius, not a community of po.ssession^, nor a complete 
equality of property, but rather the u.se of state authority to conquer 
misery and to put into practice step by step the greatest possible real 
equahty. . . . lie is the most doctrinaire representative of the social 
idea, to the extent that this idea is distinguishable from ihe politieal 
struggle at fltat time . . . Attention of Ihe popular leaders was called 
to the fact that political institutions alone were insufBeient to cope 
with the two great concepts of the time-liberty and equality. The 
sphere where the eternal inequality of man manifests itself, the sphere 
of property rights, had been discovered in its significance with regard 
to the idea of equality; one had raised the question whether property 
was justi^ed and had given the state authority over this right; one 
had asserted that factual equality could be attained only by a redis- 
tdbutioii of goods. One had confiscated without compensation, redis- 
tributed or sold tfie land of the nobility and the clergy; one had 
attaelced property for the beneiOit of society; one had called for pro- 
gressive taxation and therev(dth also threatened movable acquired 
property, the latter also for the beneSt of the Bepubhe. At Ihe same 
time, one adentlHed the greatest common good with the realization 
of equality and liberty, well aware that this implied a redistribution 
of property. After aU this, how could one avoid reaching the conclusion 
that the goal could only be attained by the cK>rnpIete aboUaon of 
diSFerences in property ownership and that the state was not only 
entitled but committed to carry out the abohtion of private property? 

It is obvioti^s that here tfie idea of colle<^ve ownership had been 
developed on the philosophical as wd} as the administrative level 
as never before. And one ahnost wonders why <joinmon sense has 
delayed .jhe proclamation of the abolition of private property for 
so lor^g. In any case, the climate of opinion was such tl^at the last 
step towards absolute and positive equality was inevitable. Only a 
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slight incident was necessary to Jet the Revolution talte its full course. 

Robespierre fell, and with him fell the representative of the hopes 
of Ihe people; the Jacobins and the Faubourgs were suppressed; ihe 
conservative sc<nions of Paris ruled again; poverty and the working 
class were deiidc^; the jeumff^i>'e dorSe dominated even the streets. 
The ConsUtution of 1793 was abolished. Reaetion^aged as blindly as 
the masses had done before. Once more the masses rebelled, but the 
uprising of M^y 1795 was suppressed by arms, and t!ie political role of 
tlie Faubourgs was annihilated. 

Who was it, then, who ruled? Who was causing the suffering of the 
working class, the people? There eoiild be oo doubt that, with the 
faO of Robespierre, reaction of the owners against the non-owners 
had become more conspicuous from day to day. The new Directoire, in 
all its iasigniScance, was only the beginning of what the remaining 
friends of hberty had foreseen^ any new revolt or a renewed terror- 
ism would only lead lo a second Iliemiidor, unless ihe foes of liberty 
were attacked at their very roots. He who wanted the destruction of 
the newly emerging bourgeois society had not spotted his adversary, 
personal property. The negation of the ancient privileges necessarily 
led to the negation of private property, and thus to the idea of a 
society of positive ec^^ality. Or another possibility was to submit to ihe 
laws which the new society began to adopt, irrespective of the 
Revolution. 

The second alternative was unacceptable lo those? supporting the 
Revolution. Nothing remained but a desperate attaclc on private prop- 
erty as such, the natural Sna! course of the deeper elements in the 
preceding struggle. This became the last phase of the revolutionary 
development. . . . The equality of <jommunisni is the nat^iraf outgrowth 
of the French Revolution, as well as of all other revolutions based on 
the concept of eqtiahty. 

Babeuf and ihe First Manife^iuyn of CommunUm 

. . . When terrorism Bnally ended in the blood balh of its own 
making, with Robespierre . . . being scoffed at and cursed by the 
same people who had gloriSed Mm only a few days-eariier, many people 
thought that this really meant the end of the Revohition. They hoped 
for a final and stable order even at the price of a bloody .reaction. 
However, the power which had ruled society lately was, though bro- 
ken, not yet destroyed. The first revolt against the new command 
which had risen from the ashes of terrorism broke put on May 20th, 
1795. But the people, having lest their best leaders and being abandoned 
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hy many of their partisans, were soon completely defeated. . . . The 
last repre<seiitatives of the revoJutionary principle who --ifurvived were 
either Mlled or Eed, or were dragged into prison- Popular sovereignly 
("pure detnocracy") was a lost eaose- . . . 

in the sdllnes<; of prison, however, a new form of life began. Sup- 
porter<i of the comn^on cauiJe, living together, began to exclmnge their 
views and to develop their rigid priociples irtto formal systems. 'They 
attempted to darify what they reuily wanted; while public authority 
. assumed that it had -syljdij<xl its esienniiesj, they fotiiid in ptrlson a new 
ina^ntive for a last and systeniatically eonmved attempt to <?stablish 
tile pniiciple of the Revolutioii, which was ^'equality-" It was here 
and uow for tbe first time in French history that the basiic difference 
became clear between the two movements which had grown out of 
the same principle and of which, up to now, only one had come to 
power. . . . These two movement? were the democratic and the com- 
munist movement- No matter how close the two were in principle, they 
led to quite different consequence-^- 

In the revolt of May 20th, all parties had fought for one common 
purpose.' the acceptance and the implementation of the Constitution 
oi 1703- As the leaders of those parties now in jail were reconsider- 
- ing the situation, the question was raised whether their supreme goal 
of achieving complete "eqnality" was really guaranteed by this Con^ 
■stitution- The divergence of the answers will be easily comprehensible. 

To those who adhere to the idea of poliUcal democracy, the form 
of the state is of supreme importance; they believe- that equality is 
established by the assurance of political eqtjaliiy- They are indiiler- 
ent to society, because they hold the opinion that the principle of 
liberty realized by the state constitution will generate and preserve 
the principle of hberty in society. The communistic-egaliiiarian view, 
on the other hand, assumes that society determines the lorm of the 
state . - - and that in order to secure political equality, social equality 
has Srst to be Snnly established; the basis of this view is the nega- 
tion of property- To the democrats the CJonstilution of 17% was the 
terminal point, while those who were more radital wanted to use it 
to establish an egalitarian order of society- - - - These two groups, 
which differed with reference to the principle of equality, were dis- 
tinctly separated in the beginning- . - But the -split could not last long; 
both parti^^s were too nmch dependent npon each other, and, once 
rtjleased:- prison, their niembers began, though reluctantly, to 
approach feacb other. It needed but one man wlio, by the power of 
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his personality, was able to unite and inspire them to a common victory- 
This man was Babeuf- 

We know nothing about Babeuf e?£<:ept for Buonarotti^s long for- 
gotten book which has now beasme famous (Com^pirution pour XEgal- 
its due de Babeuf. . - - par Ph- Buonarotti, Bruxelles, 1828. We owe 
all information about the conspiracy of Babeuf to this book, written 
twenty years later during the Kestoration- It is the best work as a 
description of . - - eommuni-sni during this period.)- - . . After tiie 
fall of Robespierre, Babenf first ahgned himself with the victors; for 
unknown reasons lie later went over to the opposition and was ar- 
rested. - - - During his stay in prison, his hatred against the enemies 
of Robespierre who obviously had mistreated him grew. He allied 
himself with several of the most radical republicans and embraced 
the idea of a conspiracy in order to establish absolute equality- After 
his release he became, due to his keenness and his versatility, the cen- 
ter of the new alliance. Babeuf was decidedly a bold and ingenious, 
but also a very ambitions, man- He was tlie Brst who understood the 
weakness of political democracy at a time when masses began 
to grasp that tliey could gain vea'y little by political liberty alone- But 
the Constitution of 1795 satisSed him as little a.s it satisfied the people, 
because it robbed - - . the absolute-democratic element of all hope 
of ever establishing a new ochlocracy- He therefore vowed to destroy 
it- This united him with the republicans proper- At the same time, 
he was audacious enough to acknowledge and spell out the Bna! con- 
sequence of die egalitarian principle: complete equality of po-sse^- 
sions and abolition of all private property- He thus be<jame the main 
exponent of the ideas with whidi the masses were preoccupied- . . . 
Toward the end of 1795, after the new constitution had dashed all 
the hopes of the ochlocrats, be rallied a small ^oup of hke-minded 
persons and began to lecture and discuss the true principle of soci- 
ety- He quickly gained an increasing number of followers; in a short 
time they numbered about two thousand, and a society was formed 
under lire name of "Societe du FantMonr This society used to hold 
its meetings in the neighborhood of the Fanth^n, along the line which 
divided the Parisian bourgeoisie from the people, the suburbs of the 
south and the east According to the customs of his generaHon, Babeuf 
adopted a name from Roman history, - - - calling himself Gracchus, 
and began to publisli a periodical with the signiScant title ''he Tribm 
du peupler It is easy to gue^s what the members of this club thought 
and wanted; its secret name was "the Society of Equals," and the 
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Le Trihun du peupk gave it m aggressive tvdst. Justice and kw^ 
constiiiilion and stxrie^y, state and property were attacked in tbe 
name cf eqtiaKty. With unscinupulous fury, tlie masses were urged to 
renieinb<^r what they had lost and to consider what they might gain; 
the benefits enjoyed by the propertied <jlasses were contrasted with 
the advantages of commimal property j emphasizing the righteous- 
ness of the idea of equality. Thi^ was done in such a way as to 
arouse desperate revolxj(tionary passions among Oie people. The peo- 
ple were challenged to live up to the legacy of Kobespierre . . . The 
oinb grew more powerful from day to day. The people, overwrought, 
were inelined towards a frightful course of action. 

The growing tlaager eould not have escaped the attention of the 
Directory. The police sear<;hed for Babeof; however, he succeeded 
in hiding and remaine<I at the helm of the club and of the journal 
The Directory now took more drastic measures. The SociStS du 
PanthSon was closed and membership proclaimed illegal, after tlie 
society had dared to ptjbliely defend Babeuf and his principles. Even 
this might have been of no avail if another factor had not conie into 
play* In the public meetings of the society, the number of voices 
which in crucial points deviated from Babeufs cgalitariamsm grew, 
although all accepted tlie principle of absolute equality. Babeuf knew 
full well that skepticism \vithin his party was his most deadly enemy 
and that the success of- a revolutionary act depended on complete 
agreement. He therefore welcomed the suppression of the society 
and its public discussions, which he was unable to control, because it 
was impossible for him to spealc altogether frankly. Perhaps the society 
could have continued to operate underground, but Babeuf preferred 
to abandon it altogether. The most determined representative of the 
principle of equality was, at the same time, the unrestricted niler 
of his followers, and at no price was he wilhag to renounce his posi- 
tion. Only now— after all other organization of die revolutionary move- 
ment had c<^ased to oxisl-did it become possible for him to take the 
unchallenged lead to which he had aspired. The Soci^ du Faniheon, 
therefore, tenninate<l its sessions Brst temporarily, then permanently. 
Babeuf was now the supreme ruler of his party. 

A decisive step towards his goal was thus accomplished. ""Le Trihun 
du peupJe^* continued to be published; it had now become his mouth- 
piec^e. To^the masses he was a martyr for their holy cause, and his 
doctrines ^Were accepted on the sole basis of his prestige. But there 
remained two more difficult steps to bo taken. . . . Babeuf had to 
establisti a Central Committee which could decide on doctrinal ques-^ 
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tions as well as on a course of acHon. lie called upon tlie most deter- 
mined members of hLs party, who established themselves as "the Secret 
and permanent Directory," and tried to convert and organize the 
masses. Next to Babeuf, the main leaders were Parthc, Marechal, and 
Buonarotti; they succee<led beyond their own expectati 01:1s. The masses 
were ready to believe and to act. Tlie Directory defined tlie role of 
the masses as that of the 'tnsurrec^onal power of the people." Now 
there remained just one more step to be taken. 

In addition to the actual rabble md to the pure egalitarians, the 
oppositi(3n consisted further of the radical Hepubjicans, the remnants 
of the Montagnards, once the mainstay of Robespierre. There were 
some points of <;ontaet between the egalitarians and th^j Montagnards, 
but no real cooperation. Tl^erefore, it was impossible for the egali- 
tarians to t^ypass the Montagnards, and it was equally impossible to 
oppose them. ... A way toward consolidation had to be found. . . . 
The communists had spread slowly over all parts of Paris. ^Hie Direc- 
tory took all necessary measures to allow the local members to par- 
ticipate ia shaping and directing future actions. Ninety members of 
all section.s were chosen as representatives of the Departments. Tliey 
formed the secret National Assembly. The Republicans had consti^ 
tuted themselves in a similar fashion, also under a leading committee. 
The confession of Buonarotti to the effect that the (committees of the 
two parties were decidedly on bad terms with each other is of partieu- 
lar interest; but circmrjstances pressed, and Babeuf arranged a com- 
mon meeting . . . which ended with the fusion of both parties into 
one large corporation. The Republicans, with about sixty members 
of the National Convention, |oined with the ninety communist repre- 
senlative<;, entrusting themselves to tlie greater power. The precedmg 
discussions had provided the occasion for Babeuf to present his 
ideas systematically. Buonarotti has reported on them and their 
uiHmate eonsequen<jes in detail. It is diflSailt to judge, however, bow 
much Buonarotti has added of bis own thoughts after specukt-^ 
ing on the subiect for thirty more years j there is no doubt that the 
clarity and assurance on the question at hand which Buonarotti 
shows had not yet been attained at the time of the fusion. The main 
points and principles, on the other hand, must have been kid down 
at the time in a way similar to that whieii Buonarotti describes. 
Here is the Srst document of a communistic system to be put into 
practice. It was the Bna! consequence of the princix^le of equality. 

The first question raised between the democrats and the egalitarians 
{they did not yet call tibemselves "txjmmunists'' ) concerned the Con- 
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stitiiUoii of 1793- The egalitarians apprecmted its value but only as a 
road to equylkty. They saw its main miiitake "in the articles of the 
dedaraiioia oi ngiiis which by definiog the right to property sfaTictioned 
it in ail its frightening scope.'' The "^ComitS des Egaux' stated its own 
piinciples in criticism of that Comtitiition- According to this principle, 
inequality is Uie cm$e of the et^irnal and absolute misfortune of men- 
The source of this inequality are property rights- - . . No half-Tnea<;ure 
is of any help against this basic evil^ cyeo progressive taxes are not 
sufficient- Only di*? community of goods and of work can be the true 
goal of manltiud, and only jiuch a community will guarantee a perfect 
.society- 
Some of the democrats appear to have been won over to this principle^ 
others must have raised serious opposition, since Buonarotti relates that 
agreement between the two groups was Bnaily accomplished by agreeing 
on the following two premises- first, that the Constitution of 1793 was 
acceptable, and -second, that "true equality was to be worked for as the 
distant goal for whi<jh one should strive-'' The republicans accepted 
these premises, but they were decidedly in the minority, as is shown by 
the decrees; of the egalitarians, who now began to develop a minute 
system of true communism- 

The principle of absolute equality requires first of all the abolition of 
all property and equal distribution of all goods- "Ownership of all com- 
moditics is indiT^isible, it belongs to the people-" At the same time, the 
principle of the common good has to be upheld- Therefore, the commun^ 
ity accepts the principle of the "right of everybody to a happy life" to 
realize that it specifies work as a general obligation for everybody- If 
work and liappiness are considered to be inseparable, it is inevitable that 
the decision to work is no longer left to the individual- Work will be 
regulated by lav/,-whieh-in order not to endanger the general happiness 
-should guarantee that 'labor never ticgenerate into fatigue", but "that 
everybody be encouraged to it by habit, by devotion to his country, by 
pleasure and by the approval of public opinion*' The sc^iences are called 
npon to cooperate toward that goal, and all citizens are called upon to 
participate in turn in disagreeable jobs that have to be done. On the 
other hand,-comp!ete equality in consumption ought to be secured, and 
everybody should be entitled to everything Universal work is apt to 
produce universal abun<lanee- The basis of al! wealth Is the exploitation 
of the soil. The political administration determines the total produce of 
each district: to secure iho correct us^^ of the land. The adversity of work, 
however, fequires-^and this in the midst of absolute equalityl-^an arrange^ 
ment of the citizens into classes, each of which is assigned by law to a 
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partiajlar type of work according to the supreme principle of equality. 
- - - On the other hand, there is a fear of equality exactly because of 
abundancCj the very abundance which the system is expected to provide- 
Although the citizens shall be well off, they shall all live and dress simply 
and uniformly- Why have difierent colors of clothes or different furniture? 
Why have a well tailored dress for one and a shabby one for another? . - . ■ 
"It is essential for the liappiness of all individuals that the citizen never 
experiences the slightest degree of even apparent superiority-" Here 
communism is already lo-st in the particulars of clothing regulations. 
Even with this complete process of le\'elling all differences th^fere was^ 
one serious danger for absolute equality, namely, the difference in mental 
ability which manifests itself in the arts and sciences- Here also radical 
measures were proposed- It is true that "some arts are indispensable for 
the happiness of society,'' but shall one 'let the human mind roam in 
the vast areas of imagination without leaders and without restraint 
under tlie pietext of refmement and improvement? Shall one tolerate 
that a world of artiScial wants, inequalities, quarrels and wrong concepts 
of happiness is instilled into society?" Certainly not- Says Buonarotti: 
*'Our ccanmittee had unanimously consented that works of art and artisans 
had to he of such kind that they could be easily communicated to every- 
body-*' ^Cotrrinced that nothing is less important to a nation than to be 
conspicnious and famous they wanted to do away with every psendo- 
scientific pietext for withdrawing fn)m common obligations and for 
providing a different happiness to the individual than the one of society- 
They were determined to abolish all basic discussions right from the 
beginning and were convinced that as soon as it became obvious that no 
special compensation would be available the mania for displaying aes- 
theacism and for writing books would abate"- In this way the all power- 
ful committee imposed its control also upon science- And lest the un- 
alterable nature of things would reassert the dreaded inequality in the 
children, education, of course, was under no condition permitted to be 
left in private hands. Only the state was to have the right to educate 
the children- *The more domestic education there was the greater would 
paternal power become-" All children will be placed in a huge institution, 
and here, without regard to intelleet^ial quaMcations, all will receive a 
simple and absolutely equal education- But what will happen if later the 
indestructible dilFerenee would appear anew, for instance in the press? 
Here was a new danger which the Committee had to acknowledge- To 
prevent the eternal living spirit from reasserting itself and shaking off 
the fetters hampering it, restrictions had to be imposed- The idea of 
abstract freedom thus led to the establishment of the most rigid censor- 
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ship. Tile whole press w^is to be kept within the iiaxrow hmits of repub- 
lican principles; any violation was to be ,s<werely punished- Indeed, we 
.iro overcome wiih dread while reviewing these ideas, ^'Nobody h 
allowe<i to utter opinions which contradict the principle of equahty, no 
pamphlet whatsoever in permitted to piit>lish a report on a discovery, 
nothing is allowed to be printed an<i <listributed uoless it is oBcially 
approved as l>eing favorable to the Bfi^public." . . . Can the human i^ce, 
under the ruk of the most terrible despotism, possibly be more deprived 
than by what the idea of eqtiality threatens to realize? . . . 

As one recorisi<iers ihe principles presented by early communism, it 
becomes clear that it is definitely opposed to all previous conditions but 
that it has nothing to oifer beyond this negativism. The tyranny of 
equality attains i^othing except the complete elimination of everything 
whi<^h may threaten equality. Tlie true character of eomnumism is 
already apparent from the beginning: it is the negation of the social order 
based on the inequality of property, This was true for communism in 
1795, and it is still true today. 

But even the early communism of that period could not possibly be 
satisfied with negative c^tieism alone. It was all right to use SlK^h for-- 
mulas as "abundance," "general welfare," ''a)mmunity work,'' etc.; some 
iiew social order had to be constructed which might be able to produce 
the necessary <x>nditions for the achievement of general happiness. . . - 
Whenever the adherents of the idea of equality should gain power, they 
would have to <^eate a positive basis for the new socio-economic order- 
Communists rarely have an opportunity which forces them to do so. 
Therefore, many people thinlt that communism does not have any con- 
strnctive concepts, but this is not necessarily the ease. ... 

The inescapable contradiction inherent in commoi^ism will ne<iesarily 
lead to its dissolution. This can be predicted on the basis of the following 
analysis; 

Proi:>erty is not an inherent necessity of Imman society, but society 
cannot exist without goods- llie satisfa<^tion of needs makes survival 
possible, and goods alone acK;omplish this. However, the availability of 
goods is not enough; they have to be distribut<id to the individuals living 
in society. Everything depends upon this distriiburion. Since the personal 
life of the individual depends upon die share of goods he re<;eives, sin<^e 
he is either rich, well educated and influential, or poor, frustrated and 
deprived/'<iepending upon whether be receives many or few goods, bis 
freedom"i| dependent ripon the power winch determines the distribution 
of goods. 

In feudal society, privileges were the determining factor for the dis- 
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tribution of g<iods; in bourgeois society, it is Bie mve^ted capital; Iwth 
lead to inequality, even if there originally existed no property. Com- 
monism, having eliminated the latter, is confronted witli the question 
of how to preserve equality m its system of distribution, even if 
property has been abolished. There are two possible ways; of doing this: 
One may use labor as the basis of distribution, so 'that the amount and 
quality of work determines the share to be allowed. {Later we will see 
that this is the principle of distribution favored by ' socialism.) Even 
Babeuf acknowledges the fact that labor is a factor of differentiation. 
A distribution of goods based on labor is iieeessarily xiiiequal This is 
precisely the Icind of difference whi<^h had been elimniated by the aboli- 
tion of property, and which therefore should not be re-established thr<Jngh 
income. What was one to do? It would be necessary to adopt the other 
alternative and assign the distribution of goods to public Authority. The 
right of the state to <listTibnte goods is a spex^Bc ciiaraeteristic of eom- 
mnnism, which disting^iishes it from socialism. The feasibihty of eom- 
monism depends upon whether or not the ideas of freedom and 
ecjuality can be safeguarded in a s<><iety where tlie distribution of goods 
^an<i consequently also the chelated distribution of labor-^is carried 
out by public authority. It immediately becomes evident tliat the 
opposite;, namely an tmlimited despotism of those in power, is inevitable 
under comnumism- This does not yet doom <^ommnriism to failure, lliree 
basic rules for any communistic society ar<; necessary to give public 
authority the monopoly of the distribution of goo<Isi All private exchange 
among n^embers of the communistic community has to be abolished; . . r 
all products have to be delivered to a public warehouse in order to 
separate the individual from the product of bis labor; and each indi- 
viduaVs share of the goods produced mutit be obtained exclusively from 
these warehouses by public authorization- These are the'necessary^ pre- 
requisites of a commimistie economic order. ITie foiirtb rnlOj the compul- 
sion to work in order to increase the amount of goods to be distributed, is 
a consequence of the demand for affluence. It may be emphasized or 
omitted, d<^pending on what type of communism is desired, one of wealth 
or one of poverty. ... 

Obviously, the <listribntion of goods which has just been describe<i 
refers to the form of distribution only; the essential question pertains to 
the principle according to which this distribution is to be carried out. 
The answer already conceived by Babeuf isi that everybody shall 
receive according to his needs, The decision as to how large this need is 
<^an obviously not be left i;o the individual; it will have to be made by 
public authority in charge of distribution. This autliority will have the 
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power over everythmg that posse;;5iODs can do for uioji. It will take the 
place of property, and the Tedpients of goods will be depeBdeot on the 
power of individuals imtead of on ihe eterual and imchangeable laws of 
economic relations- ITie relatic^ntship which at preijent exists, often enough 
on a small scale, and in accordance with which the distributor of wages 
is £*jso the supeiior of th^ wage earner, will be made into a general prin- 
ciple of the whole conimtinistic social order- Whoever does not adrnit 
that tliis dependence of the consumer upon the distributor leads to 
complete despotism of the latter over the former and therewith to a 
complete destruction of all personal freedom, is either totally ignorant 
or altogether insincere- And yet oommtjnism claims to be the realization 
of freedom. 

Let us also consider another approach, according to which the needs 
of all indivsduaJs are equal, so that the distribiitmg authority hands out 
completely equal shares md is deprived of the power of arbitrary deci* 
sion through distribution. Even assuming that wants are equal, it is 
doubtlessly true that man can control his needs and theiefore restrict 
himself- He who receives mote dian he consumes mtist appear to be 
superior to the one who has more nee<l^ than he is able to satisfy, 

although both receive equal shares especially since physical needs, as 

well as bodily strength, are unequal to begin with- Equal distribTition, 
therefore, leads— in view of the diieient needs-directly and inevitably to 
inequahty. And yet equality has been the gliding principle- . - - Even tlie 
most ra<hca! communistic system can attain neither freedom nor equality 
when it tries to apply its principles in practiee- 

The early representatives of pure commnnisni did as yet not visualize 
these consequences- They considere<l their mission accomplished by the 
attack on personal property. They took, however, one further step by 
devising the first sysftem of positive communism^ and this system is in 
some respects of great historical iniportance- For the ^rst Ume, we dis- 
cover the blueprint for the organization of the national labor force^ even 
though only in a formal sense; theie is no reference made as yet to a 
cIassiB<jation of types of labor or the conflicting inteiest of capital and 
labors secondly, we see the pdndple of the restriction of wants estab- 
lished as the basis for the e<x)i>omic order; and finally, we see the des- 
potism of public authority estahli-sh<^<l over the woikers with reference to 
their labor- 

At the (fame time^ this system is important, because it places work in 
th<j center of the whole economy and indicates the road for later so<jial" 
ist sysftems- Lacking any concept of <japital and its importance-an 
importance upon which the whole social life of the following historic 
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period rested-pearly communism could not have gained a deeper insight 
into the signiiicanee of labor problems. Instinctively it had put its finger 
en a problem which gained great importance in the hiture- - . - ■> 

- - - It is unhkely ihat the Republicans supported the principle of 
absolute equality- Furthermore, the blueprint for a cooimunist society 
was by no means complete. But it lemains, in -spite of its inner weak- 
nesses, an important historical document of social conditions of that time. 
In spite of the em]>hasis on a complete community of goods, we do not 
Snd a trace of either natioi^al worksliops or nationalized indiistries- 
Babeufs communism is definitely an agrarian coinmurusm. It is further 
evident tliat-^while the question of the distribution of goods is treated in 
great detail^-tiie problem of labor is cut short, and this in spite of the 
fact that Babeufs type of communism derived its main sopport from the 
lowest, propertyless class of society. Hie neglect of this problem was only 
possible because theie was as yet no proletariat, properly speaking^-al- 
though there were enough non-owners-with definite dennaods as to the 
disiributioTi of proUt between laboi and capital. The great difierence 
between this early form of communism and its later manifestations is 
not one of principle but of differences in the social oider- - . - 

It is evident that what we call industry today did not exist at that time, 
an<I therefore was not considered by Babeufs type of commuoism- 
Instead of "fraternities" an<I "national workshops," the economy of early 
commmiisin was concerned with war and agricultine- Babe\ifs doctrine 
is one of Spartan virtues- If be had grown up in the period of large 
scale industrial enterprises, he probably would have <leveioped a 
different theory of labor- However, the striking fact is that in Babeufs 
theory the idea of equality reached its extreme in tl^e demand for the 
abolition of private property. The Brst great cycle was thereby completed- 
The greatest enemy of <x|uaiity had been located, and for the first-time 
the organizational principle of ail forms of communism-distribution of 
goods according to needs by public authority-had been formulated- 
Irrespective of whether Babeuf was to succeed or to fail, it was through 
him that the basic idea of the whole Revolution was confronted with 
its Bnal task. 

In spite of the apparent scope of the conspiracy, its strength and 
chance to success were very liiruted- It was too easy to detect the con- 
spirators and their plans, and one needed only to know them in order 
to get them out of the v^y. One single serious attack of public power 
sufficed, and the communism of the Brst Revolution <lisappeared foi more 
than a generation from the history of French society- 
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The Fall of the Alliance 

When the Ccfmir^ittee of tlie New Revolution believed diat it had 
woi^fed out its piint-'iples satisfactorily, and when the alliance with the 
Moniagnards-or -pyre d^jniocra1^''-seen3ed to be suHoiently stable, its 
next goal was ta gain the support of the nias^iC--? for the instjirrection. It 
thsjrefore hecair^^ neces-sary to present these principles to the pi^bjic. 
This created difRctjltie^; which were likely to rai<;e doubts among the 
leaders- Sylvain Mar^ohal wrote a "Manifesto of Equals'' .which the 
communists wanteil to submit to the Democratic Committee for aecept- 
ance as a program for the insurreotiont. This manifesto was nothing but 
a simple sijmmary of a>mmuniis'ti<j principles concerning private property. 
Jt did not coiitaiii anything beyond that. There was no mention of 
political conditions, of a constitution, of government; government was 
condemned as such, even the Constitution of 1793 was rejected by 
implication as being detrimental to the happines.s of men. . . . Thiis 
manifesto was unacceptable to the Democrats; they knew that it c^nld 
not possibly gain public support; and that the pure Republicans would 
he repelled by- it. Babcuf: who considered it his r^ission to unite demo- 
cratic and communist elements and whose name was already well Itnown 
to the people, drafted a new manifesto intended to satisfy both factions. 
This "analysis of the doctrine of BabeuF was actively discussed and 
fmally accepted. It is reprinted here unabridged, since it was widely read 
at- the time and because it presents the point of agreement between 
the Democrats and Communists: 

1) Analysis of the doctrine by Babmf - ., 

AftichA: Nature has given everybody an equal okim to the enpyment 
of all goods- 

Artici0 2: It is the purpose of society to defend this natural equality, 
ofteji threatened by the strong and the wicked, and to increase the 
commo!! enjoyment through concerted efert- 

Aftich 3: Everybody is obliged by nature to work, nobody can avoid 
labor without committing a crime- - 

Article 4: Work and enioyment must be shared- 

ArUch 5: Suppression exists if one person is overworked and lacking in 
everything while others indulge in Inxury without doing any tJnng- 

ArticWB^ Nobody has ever appropriated the products of the soil or of 
industry without committing a crime. 

Article 7: In a true society there should be neither poor nor rich- 
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Article 8: Weakliy people who are unwilling to forsake abundance in 

favor of the needy are enemies of the people- 
Artide 9: Nobody is f>.nlitled, by accumulating all requisite means, to 
deprive another person of education indispensable for his happiness. 
There ouglit to he a common education- 
Aftick 10: Tlic purpo-^e of the Revolution is the abolition of inequality 

and the establishment of genera! happiness- 
Artick U: ^Ihc ]Revo!ution is not completed, because the rich devour all 
goods and rule abne and the poor work like real slaves, languish in 
misery and play no part in politics. 
Article 12: The Constitution of 1793 is the true law of France because the 
people have accepted it solemnly; because the Convention bad no 
right to change it, because in order to do so, it has massacred the 
people wlio wanted the constitutional law to be carried out, because 
the Convention has persecuted and murdered the deputies who 
defended it loyally, because fear of the people and the inflnencc of 
emigrants playeil a decisive role in the draft and alleged ratiheation 
of the Constitution of 1795, which did not get one-fourth of the 
support that the Constitution of 1793 did; because the Constitution 
of 1793 has upheld the inalienable riglits of man: to have a voi<:e 
in tl)e legislative prot^ess, to exercise his civil rights, to assemble, to 
demand what he considers appropriate, to be infonricd and not to 
iftarve-all rights which the <jounter-r evolutionary act of the govern- 
ment of 1795 has publicly and thoroughly violated- 
Afticle 13: Every citizen is obliged by the Constitution of 1793 to re-estab- 

lish and defend the will and the happiness of the people. 
Artu:le 14: All authority based on the Constitution of 1795 is illegal and 

counterrevolutionary- 
Article 15: All those who have violated the Constitution of 1793 are 
guilty of the cnme of offending the people- 
This manifesto, distributed in Paris in April, 1796, read by the people 
everywhere with great curiosity and fear, created a sensation; opponents 
began to fear a revolt; anxieties on one side and hopE3S on the other 
developed anew. . . . Everybody knew that the Directory in its secret 
sessions had gone much farther than was publicly admitted- Everybody 
felt that his own way of life and the basis of his social and political 
exi-stence were threatened; but nobody knew how to ward o^ the 
approaching and growling danger- . - - The time of terrorism was sUll 
too recent to be di-sregarded- The Directory took notice of the situation 
and mustered all available forces- The whole city v^?as agitated- The 
conspirators continued to work in secret- Babeuf hid at a safe place; the 
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meetings taking place in those dark streets of the Faubourg St Aiitoine 
and St. Mar<^eau remained undiscovered; the uumbtT of smpporters- 

according to Buonaratti--was estimated at abotit 16,000 On the 8th 

of May, th^j revolutionary committee of the Montagnards solemnly 
renewed its pledge of loyalty to Babeufs communist party; tbe two main 
elements of die iitsnirection were united, and victoiy for the most 
terrible revolution seemed certain. At this moment, the conspira<:y met 
the fate of many similar organizrations; it was betrayed. . . . Barras had 
oSered his s^.rvices as a secret agent. ... He was sne<jessful On May 
10th, the mam leaders got together to deteimine the day for the revoln- 
tion . . . They neglected to take extreme precautionary measures; the 
police succeeded in arresting sixty-five of the leaders, in seizing tiie most 
important documents, and in leaving the alliance without leadership 
and c^>uDseI. The members dispersed, courage and unity were gone, and 
the cause of communism was hopelessly lost with the fall of Babeuf. llie 
Directory displayed determination and care. It did not want to deny to 
the conspirators a regular judicial procedure, although the documents 
gave a cle.ar enough testimony. . . . 

The details of the proceedings are of no importance here. Originally, 
the conspirators were willing to <ionfess and claimed to have a legal 
ease; later they attempted to present the whole plot as merely an abor- 
tive attempt. But this was in vain. They did not command any mora! 
support, they had m> satisfactory explanation, and could not deny the facts. 
The judges punislied them for their bloodthirsty plans by a relatively 
mild sentejiee, considering the customs of the time and the dangers which 
the plot presented. Of the 65 defendants, only Babeuf and Darthe 
re<x^ived death sentences; seven others, Buonarotti among them, were 
deporte<l; all otiiers were set free. . . . 

Another act of the tragedy of the RevolntEOn came to a close, to maJce 
room for a ggure who soon would drown republicanism, love of liberty, 
communism and ochlocracy in the one great wave of the glory of his 
victories. 



THE TBANSITIOK TO THE NEW PRINCIPLES OF SOCIETY 

French Society after the Reign of Terror and the 
Comtttution of 1795. 

Our history of communism has to a certain extent run ahead of the 
sequence of events. The conspiracy of Babeuf was opposed to the 
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Directory and the Constitution of 1795. But since this conspiracy 
represents, above all, the ultimate coasequence of the principle which 
until now had dominated the Revolution, we have discussed it in con- 
junction widi the period of terrorism to which it essentially belongs. We 
have seen that it bad no genuine appeal to the people, it was not capable 
even of staging a revok. It was condemned to impotence ncrt so mucii by 
its inner contradiction but by the much more powerful fact that French 
society did not as yet provide a fertile soil for such a dc^ctrine. <"hanges 
in a constitution can be made in a single, day; changes in society require 
generations. Th<j newly estabUshed society of Frances had not , yet moved 
beyond the sphere of the genera! law which had been established in 1789; 
the doctrines had not yet aiffected individual life. This development is 
part of the history of the following period. 

We now turn back to the analysis of French society at the end of the 
reign of terror. 

The laws of the ConsUtuent Assembly had establishex! tf-.e principle of 
complete legal equality with respect to acquisition and property. This 
had become an accepted fact in the life of the people; on account of this 
principle they had been willing to endure even terroiisin. For one 
moment all persons were aligned side by side as equals. The thorough 
destruction of all status distinctions, as well as of all privile^s of property, 
had erased all differences. The fall of the party of Bobespierre had not 
aSeeted these principles in the least; . : . the 9tb Thermidor had been 
directed against the misuse of this principle but not against the principle 
itseJf. And yet we discover that at tins moment a great ehange takes place, 
aSeeting the whole hfe of the French people. ... the violent storm is 
followed by cahn. Slowly the law and the administration get organized; 
a certain stabihty, so far unknown, replaces the revoluticnaiy unrest; a 
new Constitution is adopted; a new, not particularly ontstan<hng power 
takes over the government. The recent years^ barely passed, seem to 
recede into the <listant past. Things start to move again as if by them- 
selves,just as before the Bevolution; they gain stability on the basis of the 
new principle, which so far had not been able to achieve anything 
whether reasonable or unreasonable. ^This calm is not a result of lack of 
strength: France fights foreign powers with the same energy, and the 
govennnent is just as strong at home as it bad been during the Revolu- 
tion. Such conditions reqiiire an explariation. 

The explanation points to tlie fact dominating the whole period, namely, 
diat the old society of France had been completely dissolved, but a new 
one bad not as yet taken its place. ... No periotl in the history of a 
nation can demonstrate better the absolute necessity of social order for 
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the life of the natiom md the states? tlmn that in which social ordeo* is 
absent This is always \hc case after a great and successful r<^volution. 
If ■ a iiatioti conid exist without an ordered systenji of society, this 
con<litioii would become permanei^t. However, at this point the- same 
phenomenoo always reappears. As soon as iin old social order is 
destroyed, people mak<! every efert to ky the foundation for a new one. 
It is so indispensable a condition for Insmao existence that the nobler 
impulses of the people relegate the demands of the slate into the back- 
gronisd in order to devote themselves to the rebuilding of society. They 
are instin<itively aware that society-although not the absolute prerequi- 
site for the idea of the state— is indeed tlie absolute prerequisite for sUte 
constitution. During these periods the life of the nation seems almost to 
have eeased, because al! activities are concentrated in the sphere of 
individual life^ therefore, dreariness in pnblic life prevails, medioerity 
lilies, and any kind of administotion is tolerateii because one knows 
that the yet unfinished order of society has to be fully established in 
or<ler to give diree^^on to the state and form to its power. In sueh a 
period the revoltitionary states are most vulnerable to foreign aggression. 
If this period passes wittout disturban<ie, the new society will be strong 
enough to take care of its own future, the danger from o\itside inter- 
ference disappears, and the only source of its destniction then rests %vith 
its own eomxKisite parts. 

Snch conditions prevailed after the fall of Robespierre, llie year.^ from 
1795 to 1798 vdll alwiiys remain unexplained periods in the history of 
France unless one sees th<;in in terms of the natiir<^ and dynamics of 
society. Hiere was, at this time, great poverty in Fiance: in the midst of 
tlie country wliere the happiness of the people had b^^en established as 
the principle of the constitution and of the administration, famine and 
despair threatened the dties and the countryside. Comfort had dis- 
appeared, and if there wa.s any wealth it was not visible. Industries were 
laid low; the worker had nothing to eat because he had no work. Those 
who were better olf dis<^vered that they were threatened more by the 
<iespair of the propertyle.s.s than by the amiies of the enemies. Was there 
no way of avoiding a second reign of terror? 

There was-^but only one: to give the people, by nieans of social 
changes, what they had tried in vain to gain by governmental authority 
-namely, work and bread. The road to this goal was clear enough. More 
than half France was lying waste, practically without proprietor. . . . 
In ordet t^ improve conditions it was necessary to let the rich resources 
which tad been made available through the redistribution of land be 
u.sed by the working population. This was the price to be paid for well- 
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being and order; at this price, general well being eonld cert^^iiily be 
established. 

Wliy had the French people not sorted earlier to utilize these posses- 
sions taken away from the nobility and the church, althoogh the high 
prices of agricultural products tl^reatened the welfare of the country as 
well as the wcJhbeing of all individual entrepreneurs? 

The whole movement of the French Ke.volotion appears in a new light 
as soon as this <iuestion is raised, llie labor of the farmer does not yield 
immediate gain as does that of Bie manual worker; agricultural prodtice 
requires time to bloom, and to ripen, and every harvest represents a 
year's period in the farraers life. Successful farming is therefore only 
possible if security of land-ownership corresponds to the time.-ci^fnsuming 
labor which farming demands. Security of property rights is as important 
as is property itself, which remains useless without it. . . . The former 
owners were still living in the country, and there was no certainty that, 
with a sudden change of political cireximstan<ies, they miglit not lay 
claim to tliteir former property, which others had bought with assignatsj. 
Therefore, the soil was not well cultivated, and the assignats remained 
valueless. . . . The salvation of the state and of the people xequired that 
any doubt con<^eming the finality of die redistribution of land be elim- 
inated. lb aecomphsh tliis, all tliose who pretended to have any present 
or future claims to these estates on the basis of the 1<;gal rq^Ies of the old 
society had to be literally annihilated; they wer<> those who in one way 
or another were attached to the old society. The misery of th<i people, 
therefore, put political power consistently into the hands of those who 
did not hesitate to obliterate the remnants of the old regime. They were 
the representatives of the idea of absolute equality. We have described 
their role in the area of the history of ideas. Their mission in the area of 
practical social life was to guarantee the security of the new land dis- 
tribution thmngh the annihilation of the former proprietors, in order to 
make the cultivation of the newly acquired farms econorrueally possible 
and to e^Jtablish a new basis for the new acquisition of property through 
labor and capital. This notion transpires in several sources, espeeiaUy 
the reports of the Committee of Welfare. The Convention tolerated 
terrorism, which not only saved the Kepubtte from foreign enemies but 
also finally establishe<l tfe new system of land distribution; ... the same 
Convention condemned terrorism and its adherents as soon as it began 
to fear that it threatened the possessions of the new ov^ers as well and 
tliat the retnni to normalcy was endangered by the constant threat to 
those who were better ofF. This caused the fall of BobesiiieJ-re; after his 
fall the new economy develope<l. it could not have grown without ter- 
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rorisni, b\it neither would its growth have been possible if terrorism had 
continued. Those who know the tremendous iofcence exerted by landed 
property on societ)^ will underjftand that the practical importance 
terrorism for the domestic life of France lay in safeguarding the new 
sy^item of land -distribii lion as a permanent inijtitution- With the end of 
terrorisin, the property ownenj demanded above all that ptiblic authority 
shoiild protect work and the iitilizaaon of the newly acquired property. 
It is cttrio'js that the same Convention which first abandoned the Giron- 
distes lo allow ienx)nsm to talse its course later put an end to terrorism 
in order to introduce the Directory- During the period between Sep- 
tember, 1792, when they lirst convened, until October, 1795, when they 
dispersed, the Convention consisted of the same deputies- But conditions 
turned out to be more powerful than men- It wa5 the task of the Conven- 
tion to prepare the new iKX^iety, and this it had carried out. The history 
of the Convention consists of three stages- During the first six months 
of its exiijteoce it witnessed the fall of the monarchy and the GirondistiJ. 
From May, 1.793 to July, 1794 it supported tlie reign of terror- Until then 
the Convention was a powerless tool of its leaders- It might have been 
expected that when aU those who had had a reputation and power in the 
Convention had perished, the rest of the Assembly would be an indeci- 
sive mass of people- However, instead of a group of representatives 
without leader and easily swayed by every change, we see a Convention 
whid^ formulated its goals cx^rrectly, clearly and steadfastly, and which 
opposed the revolt of pure democracy on May 20th, 1795 with fearless; 
energy worthy of the greatest acts of the original Constituent Assembly, 
wliich with the same energy, on the 13th VendSmiaire, contained royalism 
by its military power. We see a Convention which, after the fall of the ter- 
roriils, allowed a certain latitude to reactionary forces to make the re- 
appearance of conditions favoring absolute equality impossible by an- 
nilliIa^ing its main representatives, but which then, wh^m the reactionary 
forces feh almost victorious, suddenly turned around, forgave and cahned, 
abolished death sentences almost completely, reintrodaoed clasj; <M0eT- 
ences, and £r^lly <Teated a <x>nstit^ition which, although not based on 
prindple, corresponded to the requirement of the prevaili^^g conditions. 
. . - What was it that gave the Convention the courage and the power? 
What was it that made stormswept France obey this Convention? 

We believe we have given the explanation.- The elements of the new 
society ^vanted to be left alone- The Ckmvention acknowledged the fact 
that, ill 5^itc of legislation and military measures, the basis of a new 
socjal '^order was still missing . - - A stable order of society is the neces- 
sary basis of a stable state- The riddle of this period oonsisted in the fact 
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that France^ although it: had a nation, a eoiurmmity, and a system^of 
property distribution, did not yet have a society- . . ; 

In what respect did the domestic conditions in France diJifer from those 
of a true social order? . - - It is not enough that the various elements of 
society, property, and law do exist; it is necessary that these elements 
bring forth a permanent order of tilings- Even the individual had riot yet 
adjusted to die new conditions. The soil had not yet been cultivated'for 
one ^vhole season, manufacturing not yet geared toward regular needs,' 
the education of the people was even less oriented toward tlie new 
system with its new customs- The last and most important element of 
society was also missing in France; the new order of things had not yet 
been integrated witliin the families and had not yet grown into an order 
of society through the family. Tliat was the process which now began. 
This process, although it took considerable time, had no history in the 
usual sense of the word. It took place naturally in line with Rousseau's 
statement: "The more time the events need to take place, the shorter time 
it takes to describe them-" The period of war was terminated with the 
abolition of the rigidly separated class system; class domination had been 
destroyed- Says Mignet: . . . 'The Revolution displayed its second char- 
acteristic, the one of order, of cri'.ativity and of peace- The parties, none 
of which had an exclusive and lasting claim on liberty, were discouraged 
and threw themselves from public into private life." This describes the 
consequences withont explaining the causes. The cause wa-s the lack of 
a new social order- Only a well-estabhshed society struggles for state 
power, never the people as such. But France at ttiis time was made up 
only of '*the ptjople " the total of its population which was not socially 
structured - 

This is why the period is of such interest as regards the problem of 
the true relationship between society and state- The mutual dependence 
of these two forms of hiraan life was reflected in a new light through 
the establishmejit of the Directory- It had just been formed nndar the 
most dismal circumstances when, although almost without means, it 
immediately became sovereign- - - . No more revolts in the streets, no 
clubs, no siege by the masses, no Berce competition for the highest posi- 
tions, no applicants for public favor, nobody who dared^to take action 
against these <mditions. . . . The whole terrible insurrection of Babeuf, 
which claimed 17,000 followers, was disposed of by a few policemen 
veithont a shot^ The chaos of unpaialleled power was followed by the 
chaos of power lessness; the corpse of the Revolution lay stretehe<l out 
on the soil of shattered France- The power of the Directory did not rest 
on the enthusiasm of the people, nor on the powerful armies, nor on its 
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e^icellcnt personalities; k rested solely on inesponsibilily. lliis is the 
crilerion of my slate power wbich pre^sides over a dissolved sQd<^ty. 
fespofisibilfty is mot a conS'3'.]^uence of a kvv; it is not a prereqiiisite of 
the idea! state; . . . respoBsibility is a result of an awar^jness that two 
classes of a society stn;ggle £or tlie control of t})e state; responsibility is 
the means by which one of these classes doesf noi allow gov elemental 
power io yield to the other class. 'The period of responsibility came only 
later. /. .At the tin^e, th^ classes had rtot yet evolved, while the estates 
liad disapx>eared; tlie lack of a social order became the basis of the 
irresponsibility of the rclers^ . . . 

What were t!ie main features of the new Constitution? ... It is not 
necessary to go ijito detail here. It was similar to the Constitution of 
I79I, bnt withoijt provisions for a king, at^d with two legislative cham- 
bers. ... It provided for a separation of state powers; the Directory was 
given the executive and the representative chambers the legislative 
power. The f3rst ehamber was the "Council of the Aged/' whose members 
were to be over forty years old, married or widowed; it was given the 
right to accept or reieet the decisions of the second cliamber, the "Council 
of the Five Ilundied". . . . Citizenship was granted to all who were 21 
years of age, were settled in France for at least one year, or who wer^J 
registered as having been bom in France and who paid direct taxes, 
either personal or on landed property. . . . The Directory secTns to be 
an altogether new creation, but it is easy to see what is hidden behind 
the pouvoir executif which the directors held. ... It is the need for a 
strong Authority which can support the laws appropriate for tlie new 
SocietJ^. Under die Directory, liberty was hardly fostered. The people 
bad thrown tbeir rights carelessly into the arena of the social struggle; 
they knew now that freedom as an abstract concept dif ers from freedom 
in a specific social context. 

Tlie Constitution of 1795 has often been compared to the one of 1791; 
the question suggests itself of why the latter was not reintroduced and the 
monarchy reinstated. It was not possible to answer this question clearly 
till a later date. Monar<rhy in Europe was still the true representative of 
the old society/ of the former proprietors and the old legal system. Kings 
were re|ected because privileges and estates were reiected. The Republie 
of 1795 diiered essentially from the Kepublic of 1793. It was not, like 
the latter, a true democracy, and its Constitution clearly indicated that 
it was n^t intended to be that; it aimed only to dislodge, with the mon- 
archy, 'tl^se elements which might become dangerous to the emerging 
society based on the new principles of distribution of property. If the 
monarchy had been able to abandon its old principles, a reform might 
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have been possible. But such a monarchy was unknown io all of Europe, 
and Franci;? would have been unable io hold its own when eoiifr{)nted 
with the for<^es of feudal Europe. Iberefore, what was wanted was a 
Republic This is the meaning of the statement by Mignet: 'The goal at 
this moment, was a Repoblic without a revolutionary governrnent, a 
moderate regime withont counter-revolutionary^ tendencies." Wliat. was 
wanted was public peace. Tber^ was a fear of disturbances from above 
as well as from below, ai^d th<:?refore a constitution was drafte^d 
which excluded the masses from power. ... 

This explains the course of French history up to 1815. Tlie sam<? 
society which wanted the Republic of 1795 abandoned Napoleon and^ 
greeted the new king. In 1795 it would have been necessary to subdue 
society to reinstate the king; in 1615 he was accepted almost vokmtarrly, 
although the power of the king wa.s three times as great as before. 
Society di<! not change, but monarchy in all European co^intrics had 
definitely changed. The history of Napoleon is unrivalled in its glory, 
^mprecedented in the vicissitudes of life, fabidous in the magnitude of 
actual events; it is unprecedented in the scope of pohtical revolutions 
and the changes imposed upon countries and their boundaries. All these 
changes took plac<t within one generation. . . . The actual significance of 
Napoleon in Eiiropean history is reflected not in the history of individual 
states but in the history of European society. He was the man who 
spread the seeds of the new French society over Europe; . . . tliis man, 
whose greatness overshadows everybody else in both the ISth and 19th 
centuries, saw his life work fall into ruins; though much of what he bad 
created was against his own intentions, it gained predominance over all 
Europe directly after his death— the ultimate victory of civil society and 
constitutionalism over feudahsm. . . . 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE ACQUISITIVE S<X:iETV 

I^t us rctview {he development of socnety from the vantage point 
where it clearly begins to <mstitute itself. What is apparent so far? 
The collapse of the old feudal order, its complete obliteration, and 
consequently the necessity for the establishment of a new social order. 
Up to this? point, the principle of this new social order had been 
established. This principle evaporated completely in its abstract demo- 
cratic-commonistic form; it was preserved only in its mexely negative 
forxrt ^ the demand for equahty before the !aw. We see fiirthermore 
that, on the basis of this principle, the elements of the new social 
order™tIjte new system of the distribution of goods on the basis of 
new laws and as^signats and the new .system of free trade— assert them- 
selves. But we do not yet see tlie structure of a society evolving. No 
deSnite chance for the individ^sal, no dear formation of classes and 
interests, no definite new forms of community life are as yet dis- 
cemab!e. They are, Iiowever, indispensable. What will this new soci- 
ety be like, arising as tbe most re<:ent form of social order on the basils 
of the negative principle of equality before the law and the new system 
of distribution of goods now evolving in France and spreading over 
all of Europe? 

An analysis of the Empire, its origin and its history^ will answer 
this question. 



OHIGIN OF TlIE EMPIRE 

The Last.JEhment$ of Feudal Society and the 
Erm^ence of Moneyed Power. 

. . ^- With the establishment of the Directory and the Constitution 
of 1795, things quieted down in France. People retreated into private 
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life and began to busy ihemsclvei; with tlieir property, the real 
basis of all social development. ""The Revolution proceeded success- 
fully to consolidate its gain.s- after f^rst having creailed a nation of 
sectariaris, it now produced a nation of laborers," stated Mignet. 
The people wiio bad taken possession of the newly distributed estates 
began to make use of them. While engaged in economic activities, they 
left all political deeisioos to the rulers of the state. They began to 
be indifferent toward <leeisions which did not seem to be of imme- 
diate economic advantage. The irnHuence of the. masses ou the state 
had accomplished what had been humanly possible. While until then' 
the state had heim the center of all activities, personal well-being 
now became the focal point for all individual actions. 

Many historians have seriously reproached the French people for hav- 
ing allowed this short interval between the Revolution, with its grandi- 
ose accepts, and the Empire, with its brilliant vktories. Used to the 
interpretation of history on the basis of political action only, they 
were tmable to explain the inertia and the decline under the Directory 
CJ^cept by assuming tlic complete decay of all the noble and superior 
impulses which had made France great. Even Mignet, the most pro- 
found interpreter of the Revolution, exclaims: "Aftfx the Directory 
had been established, nobody believed in anytliing anymore; every--^ 
thing seemed to he lost, the virtue of the bourgeoisie and the virtue 
of the people." This verdict has been almost generally accepted. 

And yet, this state of affairs was altogether natural and necessary. 
Man has only limited abilities, he can only live for one purpose. This 
one purpo.se now became the ac<juisilion of material goods; aftcT 
the land had been acquired it now had to he utilized; this, by its 
very nature, had to be done by individuals, not by the government 
The only demand made upon the sfate was not to interfere in the 
e<x>nomic aSairs of the individuals; otherwi.se, state power really *was^ 
of no consequence, because it could not assist the individual in. his 
house and home, -ifield and ground, ^op and factory. If siioh was the 
ease, it was necessarily rejected in the indiiSerence of the people 
toward the (constitution and the * adininiitration. The* unsurpassfed 
devotion of the people in form^jr years to the fight for new public 
law had hc^m as natural as was its indifference now. . . . Public life 
subsided, and private enterprise became the center of activity. 

This was obviously a propitious time for the .survivors of the feudal 
societ>- to wage a last decisive battle for tiie restoration of the old 
order. Only eight years had passed since 1789. There were still hun- 
dreds and thousands of people whose existence depended upon the 
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old system, who iieither wanted nor were able to adjust tliemsSe!v<?s 
to the new order of ihings, wlio had ntjver understood this new order 
nor accepl:ed its liigli validitys Tlie issue to them was not one of 
specific privileges but ai) isMi*i of their wholo social <^xisl:enc^s Tbey 
bad learned during re<^Bt ycar^ that it is bighly dangerous to bave 
recourse to violenee. They bad reioiced in seeing the reign of ter- 
ror and its aftermatb dispose of tbe leaders of tbe Rcpiiblies Thm 
as now, in their sbort-sigbEedness they believed diat only the lead- 
ers of tb^^ Hevolution represented tb^? power of the new ideas^ After 
those individuals had heen eliminated, they imagined that they would 
be able to gain control of the apparently abandoned battleground, 
by way of tbe latest Constitution. For the complete silence of tbe 
people in public affairs made them believe that tbey no longer had 
to deal with the people bur only witb a weak and stupid govern- 
ments 

Tbe remnants of the old society began a systematic constitijtionai 
struggle for the usurpation of tbe power of tbe state^ It is tbe only 
outstanding feature of tbis time and later led to tbe coup d'etat of 
the I8th Fruetidofs This development is all the more important because 
it illustrates the close relationship of feudal elements with the newly 
developing groups of society wbiob in later years partly cooperated, 
partly fought, witb each other^ ^ ^ . 

Since the JSrst appearance of the assignats, there had developed 
a great confusion in all economic relations which in the course of 
several years caused large-scale unemployments s . . The assignats s s s 
were remittances for future cash made available by tbe sale of the 
estates, which guaranteed their value^ Their value Went up and down 
depending on the expected returns of tliese estates^ During the years 
1793 and 1794 the estimates for the expected returns dropped to 
almost nothing, because the dissolution of society, and particularly 
the threats to property, discouraged everybody from acquiring prop- 
ertys Nevertheless, tbe state needed moneys . s . Since tbe assignats 
had no value wbat?5oever. tbe state bad to use other means to obtain 
moneys It had to buy cash in coins, in exchange eiUier for land or 
bonds, s s s During these years, coins still in existence had been with- 
drawn froni circulations Many people hoarded thems All those who 
possessed cash in coins had become wealthier during the Revolution 
without ^ny effort on their part, simply because cash money had 
gained iS^endously in ils market values Since the govemment neede<! 
that c^sh money at any price, it had to buy it back in exchange for 
something which was infinitely more valuable but had a lower market 
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exchange value tbaB casti- it paid the money owners witli huge traces 
<if land or with krge numbers of state bonds. In this way, tbe mere 
possession of coins suddenly turned into great wealth without the 
investmeiEt of labor. The poss<>ssions of tbe state were transferred to 
the money owners. 

Naturally su<:h shifts in v^^ealth were accompanied by a new kind 
of speculation. All those to whom money and possessions meant 
everything played tbe market. . . . Ignominious bargaining increased, 
s . . Unbelievable values were oJiered for little cash; once, not les5 
than twelve millions m state bonds were exchange<^ for 300,000 francs 
in cashs Many public servants participated in these speeulationSs "All 
the departments and especially the war department vv'cre taken over 
by a mob of looters of whom Barras was tbe patron^ they made a 
mockery of the orders of tbe Directory and of the lawsS of the Councils, 
they si^pported each other and bad become the sole power of the 
Republic'' (Lavall^e T lVs)s 'The new fortunes date back to this per- 
iod. All of a sudden one saw a swarm of parvenues emerging from the 
nmd, children of sto<^ jobbing and immorality, attached to the camps 
of unrestrained luxury and of the most comiterrevolutionary spirit 
All tiie saciiBees of the exhausted Hepubhc were rendered impotent 
by their dirty hands** (Report of Jonbert de THerault to the Comeil 
des Ciru^ Cents). These nouveaux riches of usury began to indulge 
in the lujmry of times past and in mockery of tbe principle of cq^ial- 
ity which bad been the basis of the Bevolutioos l"b<^. rage for pleasure 
reappeared, accompanied by a rage for wealth. Old customs of the 
old regime came into fashion again in the midst of the Republic of 
Eq^ials. Says Mignet; "Everyone threw himself frantically into tbe 
pursuit of pleasure; halls, banquets, debimeJiery, sumptuous carriages, 
were more fashionable than ever beforcs It was the reaction of the 
members of the old regime.'' It was the counterpart of the Republic 
of Virttje during terrorism^ it also left deep searss The inconsistency 
with principles for which the whole country had fought was too strik- 
ingi for the fet time, tbe power of money, which later was frequently 
mistaken for the powder of property in general, appeared on the scene 
of French history; at the same time, an intense hatred developed against 
the power of money, a hatred which found its first expression in 
Babeufs communism. Tbe instinct of tbe common people was a good 
indi<:ator, because this money power was tbe first and loyal ally of 
feudal reaction which arose anew with and within its 

All these wealthy people knew very well that the Bepublic^an prin- 
ciple stood in natural opposition to their position based on moneyed 
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property, all tlie inor<^ so sinct^ their money ^vas aoquirc<i at p^^blic: 
expense- They knew furthermore that they would never be able to 
enjoy tbek possession*; peacefully as long as the principles of equality 
and of the virtaei; of devotion and frugality prevailed. They could 
feel safe only where inequality wj^s the basic principle of the social 
order. . . . For this reason, the huge capital fnnds grown out of the 
Revolution niade their owners determined opponent-^ of the Revolt- 
tiou and allies of the remaining representatives of the old feudal 
society- 

Tliese two parties of the new society devised a plan for future 
action. According to the Constitution of 1795, new elections were due 
for one^third of the Conncil. Tlie r<ja<jtion began its work in the 
provinces. It undermined the weak authority of tlie Directory, insd- 
gate<i particularly the South, and almost succeeded in reinstituting the 
monarchy- . - - Fiohegrou, the head of the whole conspira<jy, was 
elected President by the Council of tlie Five Hundred- Direct and 
indirect attacks on the Directory grew more numerous. Five thousarid 
emigrants were back in Paris; the sitnaiion had deteriorated to such 
an extent that being called a ^^EepubHcan/' a respected and feared 
term abroad, became an insult and a cause for proscription at home. 

The victory of reaction seemed almost secured. What stood in 
opposiHon? A weak and divided Directory, the practically dissolved 
state, an impoverished population. In favor of the reaction was a 
strong party alliance and even the law, since their representatives 
were in the majority in the Council of the Five Hundred- And yet a 
single darijig de<jision of the Directory could have destroyed it com- 
pletely and deBnitely- Actuallyj it was no^ constitutional power to 
which the party of rea<^t3on aspired^ it wanted the destnxction of 
the ConstitntioTi and a rebirn to the old law- ITue existing law, how- 
ever> was a reBection of the new society based on the principle of 
equality and the redisbibntion of land and other property- An attack 
on the Constitution meant an attack on the whole society, whose com- 
mon interest was opposed to the reaction- The reaction could not 
expect any assistance from the population at large; ideas as well as 
interests were opposed to it- Its only chance was the use of sheer 
power- strangely enough, it deceived ' itself into believing that even 
this was not possible (or it- 

The Fositij^n of The New Army 

- - -' A new factor made itself felt in the life of society; this new 
factor was the Republican army- - - - It is true that the very nature 
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of the army presupposes obedience to the riding power^ but the power- 
ful course of revolutionary events had changed this. The French Repub- 
lic had been attacked from all sides hi^t was almost always victori- 
ous- Victory was assured partly tliroiigh excellent leadership, partly 
through the enthusiasm for the Republic- The army identified it-self 
with the ideals of the Republic; its fame and its future were the 
fame and the future of the Ij^epnblic. The fall of the RepubHc would 
have left the army isolated between li'rance and the monarchies of 
Europe. The abandonment of the Constitution would have meant the 
chssolution of the republican army and the abuse of repubhcan vic- 
tories- In this fashion the Army i<lentified -itself with the Kepublic, and 
the furiou-s hatred of the monarchical armies had only endeared the 
Bepuhlic to the French soldier- In addition, the glory of the repub- 
lican victories had been gained with great sacrifices; the tremendous 
deprivations and exertions resulted in a sense of power and of pride 
which can only be understood in terms of a victorious campaign. The 
army knew that the dissolution of th<! Directory would mean its own 
dissolution. How could the army which had won victorie.^i; over Aus- 
tria and Bus-sia be expected to submit to a faction of the Council to 
whom, in addition, all the people were opposed? The army itself had 
a<iopted the republican principle of eqtiality^ a fact of great import- 
ance during that period- Before the Revolution, the gulf between the 
common soldier and the officer had been enormous- The rank of 
oflBcer io the army had been reserved for members of the privileged 
estates, the relationship between of&cer and soldier was based essentially 
on feudal law. During feudalism tfje feudal lord used to set up his 
own army corps from the vassals of his estate- It was his own corps, 
and the military leader stood just as high above the soldier as the 
feudal !or<i above the peasant- This had been changed later only to the 
extent that the ofHcer was installed by governniental authority but he 
continned to be a member of the aristocracy; a rise from the lower 
grades vs^as practically impossible, even on the basis of great gallantry 
and military prowess- - - - 

All this had been completely changed as a result of the Revolution, 
llie soldiers had not been enlisted by order of the kiDg or their 
landlords; most of them had answered the call of the fatherland vol- 
untarily. The rank and file, therefore, consisted to a large extent of 
the superior elements of society- . The military machine had been 
replaced by an iustilulioo which was iiientally alive- The ofBcers 
no longer came from the nobility only; they <^ame from the rank and 
Ble, and everybody was entitled to pxomotipn- A companionsliip devel- 
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oped beh^eee ofBcers and soldiers which ^as ■ rene^ved and strength- 
e^ied !)y the soeiability of camp life, tlie common cflFort, and mmman 
deprivations. At die time when Napoleon niarelied into sltaly, the 
army was without sufBcient dothing, food and pay, eqisipped witli 
nothing but confidence in an apparently imx>ossib!c victory^ the posi- 
tion of an o^cer was far from being attractive^ Wliat it meant to he 
an officer is illustrated by a document qisotcd by BnonarotH (ibidems 
piece XX p. 273); the most revealing passage state;s: ^Except in the 
liigher ranks die entire officer corps conshts of former soldiers who 
feve only thoir wage^f on v\^luch to live. For a major this amounts 
to about eight sous in cash per day. This obliges the majority of 
oflicersS to eat in the soldiers' mass and consequently to become 
very intimato with them. This equality of de^titntion of the com- 
mon soldier and the ofBcers brings about a mntual friendship, an 
attachment and mutual confidence which differed widely from the pre- 
revolutionary relationship between ofiBcer and mans" Such were the 
conditions under which the young army of the Repisblic had won 
its victoricSs And what did the reactionary forajs demand? The 
re-establishment of the old law would" hav^^ meant the return of the 
old order of the army. It would not only have undermined or even 
destroyed the life nerve of the young 3ixmy, that close community of 
all the comrades-in-arnis, but at the same time, destroyed the positions 
attained by the republican middle-class ofBcers and the hope of the com- 
mon soldier for advancen^ent through good fortune and courage^ The 
reactionary forces tlireatened not only the Directory, not only society, not 
only the new owners^ they also Oireatened the very life of the only 
power which then existed™the army^ If the anny did not v^^t to 
destroy itself, it was fore<?d to uphold the Republic ev^n against the 
Directory, the state authority to which it ow<?d allegiance. It is almost 
inconceivable that the royalist reaction oevertlieless counted on vic- 
tory; only complete ignorance of the army made thifi belief possi- 
blCs The position the army was to take during tlie approaching revolt 
was definite and iiTevocablcs ^ ^ ^ It was sheer stupidity to beUeve 
that the army— with its greatest general, the already world-famous 
Bonaparte, and after the deci^sive victories it had won for the Hepub- 
lie— would have been willing to renounce tins Itepiiblic. The Directory 
<xiiild trust society and the army, the army, supported by the new 
society, would have been able to maintain the Bepublic .alone against 
all antagonists. Tl^e appeal of the Directory to the army was nothing 
but the legalization of the army's original approval of the new order 
of society^ a great European future lay ahead of it. 
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Most historians, particularly Thiers in the ninth volume of liis His- 
tory of the Bevohition have interpreted the subsequent events as though 
the Directory and the republican party had thrown themselves "into 
the arms of the military power,'' out of fear of the counter-revolu- 
tion. Tliis opinion is generally accepted. But it is one-sided. The 
Directory or the new society did not have any choice but to call upon 
the army for the defense oi the Heptiblic; the army was the natural 
and necessary defender of the Republic, which meant to it the glory 
of France in foreign relations and equality within the army itself. In 
defending these a<;hievements of the Republic, it had also to defend 
the rests Royalism was the exponent of the opposition to these prinei- 
ples^ therefore, the army was the necCsSsary opponent of reaction^ This 
was the true relationship of the new army to the new ^society and the 
new Constitution. 

Wlien the first news of reactionary machinations readied the armiCsS, 
a universal outcry, particularly in the Italian army, arose against roy- 
alism. Soldiers, officers, and the General Staff issued appeals to the 
Directory, not any more as obedient servants but as independent parts 
of society. ''Tremble, royalists," the soldiers stated, "there is^ just one 
step from the Adige to the Seine. Your injustices have been counted 
and you \^Till find your punishment at the points of our bayonets/' "It 
is witli indignation," stated the General Staff, ''that we have watched 
the intrigues of royalism threatening liberty. We have taken the oath 
in the name of those who died for the nation, to fight implacably 
against n^onarchy and the royalists. Such are our feelings, tliey are 
diose of patriots/' The opinion, the will, the oath of the army came 
to predominate over the will of the constitutional power! The Directory, 
baclced by the army, watched the goings-on of the reaction un<3isturbGd, 
but action finally had to be taken. 

The Coup ffiSiot of the ISth Ffuctidor of the Year V. 
{September ith, 1797) 

Acconliog to the Constitution of 1795, the two councils were the only 
judges of their own action. The royalists had a decisive majority in 
both. Legally a disregard of the majority was impossible. When Bona- 
parte took Venice, lie captured the papers of the Count Entraigi:Ees, 
which disclosc*d the conspiracy, ffe sent them to tlie Directory and 
advised a coup detat. The Directory asked for a general; he sent 
Angerean; troops were gathere<l around Paris. . . . Twelve thousand 
men and forty cannons stood in front of the Tiiikiries, where both 
Councils were assembled at midnight of the IStli Fruetidor. The 
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three republican members of the Directory bad called the republican 
niinoriiies to die Odeon. Upon their order the troops took over all 
important positions, disi^lved tbe Assembly and entered the city vie- 
toriouyly without one shot. The niinority condemned the two mem- 
bers of the Directory, Carnet and Bartbelemy, and Bfty-tbrec dep^ities 
to deportation; ths laws against emigrants were roi^ctivated; a!! noble- 
men and priests were exihxJ by the threat of deatJi; even the owners 
and editors of not hsH tban forty-one p^jirnals were deported en masse, 
and civil rights were siispejnded for all those who formerly had been 
rTiembers of the an<;tocracy. The vietory over the last great conspiracy 
was decided in a lew botirs; the people approved, and the fate of the 
Repubhe was again se<:aired. That was the coop d'etat of the ISih 
I^riictidor. On the surface the event Imd few consequences^ for the 
development of the Repnblic and of the new society it was of the 
greatest importance. 

The order and content of any new constitutional law is determined 
by one of three factors; by the changes within society, by a new prin- 
ciple which reflects these changes, or by the requirement; of political 
prudence. There is do doubt which of these three factors determined 
the Constitution of 1795, which had been rejected by the ISth Fructi- 
dor. Sieyes, with his keen and well-baknoed iritelhgcnce, was always 
of the opinion that one could satisfy all social needs by a prudent 
distribution of powers and a carefully organized state. The Gonstitu- 
lion of 1705 is mainly his; it differed in major points from its two 
predecessors. The Constitotion of 1791 had been the result of the 
struggle between two .social orders and of tbe victory of the new 
society. The Constitution of 1793 was the creation of a grandiose, 
tho^^ one-JSfided, principle; the CoiistitutLoti of 1795, however, was 
solely the product of pohtieal expediency. Seldom has a man under- 
stood and judged his time and his people better than Sieyes; as never 
before the drcomslances were favorable for a stable constitution; 
therefore, this Constitutiori offers a striking illustration of the proposi- 
tion whether a constitution created in the art of politics is viable at all. 

We are living at a time when pohtieal theory carries an even greater 
weight than formerly in founding siate constitutioDS. . . . Therefore, it 
is important to prove by this first example that no consHhition which is 
conceived only in theoretical terms is able to survive. Even if devised 
with supreme intelligence, it will necessarily be overthrown and changed 
by those %>owers which actually deterrnitie constitutions, namely, the 
elemeMs of society* > . . Even if such theoretical constitutions may be 
enforced for a while, the first percussions will blow them away like a dry 
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leaf gone with the wind. Only the <x>nstitiition based on the social order 
is able to withstand inner conSicts. Does not the strength of the British 
Constitution in contrast to the ephemera of Germany suf&ce to prove the 
point? ... 

The Constitution of 1795 certfiinly was a masterpiece of expediency. 
Everything fitted most beautifully; ail principles seemed to be adhere<l 
to; one could have hved excellently under such an order of the state. 
But if we ask what kind of a social order it reSected, which social 
elements were represented by the two main political organs, the two 
Councils and the Directory, we do not ^nd an answer. It was character* 
istic that the Constitution did not represent anything, while it precluded 
nothing. Consequently, one part>^ used the organs created by the Con- 
stitution and attempted by stricn:Iy legal and constitutional means some- 
thing that was contrary to tbe developrrient of society, namely, the 
re- institution of tJie old order. In this way a revolution, which usually 
develops against an existing constitution, was brought about by the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution was destroyed. The question arises as to 
what kind of constitution was possible at that time. Inde.ed, no constitu* 
tion at all was as yet possible. This may sound like a daring statement, 
hut it is true. Where was the order of society which the constitution was 
supposed to reSect? There was no such order yet; there were at that time 
no classes, no provisions for the inheritance of social status, for education, 
for special interest groups within the framework of the new principle of 
freedom and equality; the constitution expressed only the gen'eral prin- 
ciple of the Revolution but not any of the social elements. And whatever 
is valid with regard to the Fremih Revolution h also relevant for any 
similar revolution. Wherever a doctrinaire coastitution has to be created, 
no adequate condition exists for a genuine constitution. But 'what . 
could be done under the prevaihng circumstances? What were the needs ^ 
of the time which could support neither a purely social constitution, such * 
as the one of 1791, nor one based entirely on principles, as the one of 
1793, nor a purely doctrinaire constil\ition, as that of 1795? 

Napoleon 

During the preceding years, the third estate had adopted new property 
rights, particularly the rights of landed property. This began with the 
legislation of 1790 and 1791 and had beeri secured through the reign of 
terror. The various proprietors began to get used to ^eir newly acquired 
property. But the role of proprietors was still new to them. Thousands 
of landowners had settled on portions of the subdivided large estates; 
they started to erect buildings, to buy livestock, to till the soil; the 
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liberated peasants hiid to reorganize the management <)£ tlieii farms;; in 
the cities all guilds had been <lis;solved; the journeymen became masters 
^nd shop owners. The old gnild masters had to replace their lo.st 
privileges by new eflorts. lrad<\ hberated from monopolistic control, 
took a di^'erent deyelopm<jnt. In brief, the various eleme^its by which 
the Direetory had replaeed terrorism continued to expand. Inhere was no 
ihne for political aetivities. 'Hie Constitution had opened the new roads 
to acquire property; it wa.s powerless to do more. Ilie drive for monetary 
aequisitions took the pla<je of the drive for political changes. The gov- 
ernment wii.s left to itself, provided it did not int<jrfere with the pursuit 
of eeonomic interest.s, except by protecting and furthering them. ... If 
none of all the Constitutions was able to offer sufficient sec^irity, the 
ejcperienee of 1797 had shown, if any law eould he manipulated in order 
to attack and destroy the basic principle, where then c^uld s<K:urity be 
found? Which form of state could ^ ^ ^ provide tixtemal security and at 
tlie same time exclude all elementi; of the old order? 

There was obviously ot^1>^ one answer. If the Constit;utioiij by its very 
nature, had to tolerate the ambitions of reaetiionary elemen^ts and there- 
fore to permit the peaceful development of the new propertied class to 
be threatened, then individual security could only he protected by the 
absence of any constitution or by extra -constitutional powers of the state^ 
Two things were necessary for the latter alternative: a .strong state, and ■ 
a state which mled according to the principles and laws on which the 
new distribution of wealth v^as based. These objectives eould no longer 
reside in the representatives of the people but had to be invested in one 
man; he !md to identify himself with it in order to forestall any revival of 
the popular movements and of the cx)nSicting parties, representing dif- 
ferent social factions. 

Napoleon was such a man. Formerly a foJlow<jr of Kobespiejrre, the 
victor over Austria, th<; most glorious T^am<; in the Republic, he was 
admired for his extraordinary administrative talents, his aversion to i 
the distorbanee of state order, his concern over foreign pohcy; he was 
the only rallying point not subject to any controversy. Napoleon was 
known to uphold the principles of the Bevolution, but yet wanted the 
Bevoiution a.s such terminated. He had saved tlie Convention on the 
14th VendSmiaire^ he had crushed royalism while in Italy; he provided 
security from foreign enemies and from domestic turmoil. In him one 
could Had what was mo.st ne<jded at the time; a powerful defender of ■ 
the powei;- of the state, without tendencies towards feudalism. 

Napdeon was tlie man of Frmnee; yet he was more: he was also the ; 
man of contemporary French society. This aspect of Napoleons role 



fms been negle<:ted, altlioug!^ at least at the hegiuning of liis career, it 
M^as the most important one. It was because he dared t^ replace the 
peoples will by liis own and not despite it, that lie became the 
master of the new revohitionary state and the ruler in the name of 
the new society. ■ " 

Social history must revise its judgment at>out Napoleon, lie has beent^ 
stigmatized in France as wdl as outside of Fi-ance as a despot. He has 
been condemned, and hi.s eounfry has been deplored"; he has heen^ accused 
of using his power to suppress freedom; it has been stated a thousand 
times over that his fight against liberty and his tyranny over his country, 
barely r<jcovered from the wounds of the Bevolutioa,^ destroyed his 
power. It has been stated that having gained the throne by abolishing 
the Constitution he might have .saved himself hy inaugurating a new 
constitution. ... 

And yet Napoleon was not born a dictator^ be became one through 
the power of circumstances. It is interesting to watch how he himself 
att<^mpted to un<lerstand the factors ihat diove him to iibsohite power. 
Sometimes he accused England of not leaving him alone, sometimes 
he was angry with Austria; sometim<^ he was convin<jed that freedom 
and happines.s of the people could he established by this or that ex- 
pedient. If it had been pos.sible for one man to control the elementary 
power of social forces Napoleon would hav<^ been al;)le to do so. But his 
fate illustrates the force of the elements whose history is our main 
snbject. . ■ - ■ 

'^The abolition of the Constitution after the 18th Fructidor and the 
resulting absolute power of the state were not the result of Napoleon's 
political ambition, nor of the sn<;eess of his armies, ribi- even of the 
growing Fren<^h nationalism which has been' referre<l to so frequently; 
it was the necessary consequence of the underdeveloped state of society, 
which needed protection and could fln<l such protection only from out- 
side forces. Neither choice nor cliaraeter made Napoleoii a dictator; the 
needs of society forced him to become one. This society had no use 
for a politician like Sieyes or for a diplomat lilce Talleyran<i or for a 
compliant character like Moreau. It needed a man v^ho had the courage 
to put himself in place of a <K>nstitution. . . . Without despotism 
Napoleon would not have had the support of all the ^^ple, nor would 
he have served his country as well as he did. So<uety gave him absohite 
powder. ... 

The rise of Napoleon and the subsecjuent history of France illustrate 
clearly that the <lespotic rule of one man is conditioned by social 
changes, as is any other type of constitution. This is particularly con- 
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fioTicd by the fact that whenever laws of ifodal change ?>eem to give 
'way [o one maa's aibitrary rule this i^ accepted with enthi^siasin by die 
whoh papilla Hon. 

Therefare, a phenomenoD like Napoleon is by no xximns uiiiqiie in 
hiytOI>^ The power of; cirounistaiices i<; so strong that similar eonditions 
prodiiee similar personalities- There are some dicta toisliips which have 
little or nothing in common with that of the French Emperor; those are 
dictatorships which are set ug on the spur of the moment and are due lo 
cither administrative or military expediency- I'hey disappear after a 
brief period, since they s^^ivc a single cause- But tliOi5<) which grow 
organically out of the life of a nation are altogether different- They 
persi-st because they eorrespond to a deSnite condition of society- 'This 
type of dictatorship grows out of preceding dissolution of a social order; 
the beginning of a new social order visually coincidcjs with the beginning 
of dictatorship. We might call it a social dictatorship. The mont striking 
similar example of *}uch a dictatorship is that of Cr<iinwe11. There is 
no doubt that any country nnder sin^ikr conditions will bring forth 
a dictator; it is an inevitable consequence of the laws of ssocial develop- 
ment. Even the greatest historical figures are -subject to these laws of 
history- ''Freedom" has little meaning in thi-s conte^ct. 

Napoleon wajj the very cornerstone of the new society. His career 
serves as an illustration of the <jondition under which social growth 
tan only be accomphshed by the eomplete transfer of all political power 
to one individual- But it is not soM<Jient that sxich a dictator talke con- 
trol over the state- The prevailing social conditions are of speciiic im- 
portantce and, in turn, determine the task of the dictatorship- 
After the struggle between classes or estates has coine to an end, the 
struggle bet\VeeD parties develops. A party distinguishes itself froin 
other social groups primarily by the fact that it has -specific goals which 
it desires to attain; the nature of these goals depend upon personalities, 
principles, or interests Represented in the parties- The party is aware 
of tiie fact that its goal can be attain<fd only by control aver the state, 
and therefore it attempts to gain this control- - - - Parties appear to be 
nio^ powerful whenever the new state is not yet consolidated- This 
always occms after a social revolution has been Esuceessfully carried out- 
Thus in France, after 1795, social <jhanges were overshadowed by 
the emergence of political parties. The victory of the ISth Fructidor had 
been a victory over one party- It wa-s the beginning of inter-party 
struggles! i^^. - State authority, in order to be stable, must display an 
ever-pir<^<nnt and comprehensive power- TIjis is the very nature of the 
state- Only then do the differences between the state and the party 



become apparent, and only then - . . h the -state .safe against the attacj); 
of the parties- This is Avhat determines the course of any social dkta- . 
tor-ship- 

A social dictatorship usually Rnds the state in dissohition- To. cope . 
with die various parties, it must attempt to reorganize the state in such 
a way that all power is concentrated in the iiands of the dictator- Only 
then is he secure against party attacks. Dictatorship by its veiy nature 
must accomplish w^hat society has -attempted to do in vain, namely, the 
e^stahlishment of a well-ordered administration and of a constitution 
legitimi:jing the rule of the <!ictator over the whole population. Tliis is 
the natural development of any social dictatorship. The needs of -society 
explain the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon that the people, v;\io had 

* just taken extraordinary risks to establish self-government, suddenly 

transferred their rights unanimously and without resistance to the new 
sovereign- This also explains why a social dictatorship, even one adorned 
with greatest military glory, will never rule for any great length of time 

■ unless the dictator has outstanding administrative talents. . . . Ther<j is 

no other way of coping with party politics in newly emerging societies 
except by the establishment of an able and vmiform administration- The 
history of Napoleon strikingly proves this point- He conquered Europe 
with his armies, but France submitted to his a dmini strati v<j skill rather 

it than to his military power. 

After the 18th Fnictidor the development of French domestic life 
is quite distinct and easily observable. We distinguish two spheres of 
development. One is the establishment of a constitution, by which society 

J deprives itself of political power, and by which the dictatorship of 

Napoleon, slowly and organically, and witliont rec<iurse to violence, 
establishes itself and spreads over the whole society as well as the 
in-stitutions of popular representation. The other is the sphere of admin- 
istration, in which the M^hole organisation of the state, with all its 

^ institutions^ becomes c^3trali/-ed in the hands of the dictator- - . . The 

victories of Napoleon unti! the e^stablishment of the Empire have had 
only the function of barring any of the foreign enemies from interference 
with this new order- , . . 

The Transition from the Constitution to the Actual Organization of the 
State. The 18th Brmmire Anno VU (November 10th, 1799). The 
Comtitution of 1799 and the Setuztus Comnlte Organiqmi of 1802. 

I 

The ISth Fructidor had indeed crashed the reactionary party- How- 
) ever, by violating the Constitution for the sake of its own principle, 

the confidence of the people as well as of the representatives in tins 
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Constitution had been destroyed- It had hae^n demonstrated that the armyj 
and no longer tlie people and their apx>ointed repiesentatives, was the 
true expon*sj5t of ihe new developments- The army confronted the 
Directory with the alternative of usurping tbe power of tKe stale or of 
being crushed by pressures of the parties. To take over supreme powex 
presupposed an enonnoui admini^jtrative change in order to replace the 
nioral .strength and the constitutional powi of the p^^ople by the 
personal will of the rulers. Members of the Directory took over this 
power, but soon it became evident that they had neitber administrative 
ability nor moral independence- They left everything unchanged- Thi^i 
did not help Franco- 

Consequently, the indifference of the people toward the Constitution 
and the ropre^-sentatives grew. Some already voiced the opinon that 
popular representation was the source of ail misfortune- The antagonism 
against reaction turned against a coustitutiori which oiore and more 
tolcjrated the reaction- The indiflercnce of the people, together with 
tbe ineffectiveness of the admiBistration, favored tbe resnrreetion of the 
old parties; the Royalists appealed again to the Vendee; there w'ere 
iasurrections in the South; the armies of the Republic, poorly supported 
and poorly giiidedj were beaten ev<^rywbere. Coi^ditions were becomiBg 
more critical from day to day. The self -propel ling forci^s of the Revolu- 
tion had become exhausted; unless an altogether new and strong ele- 
ment appeared on the sceno> France was lost. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had gone to Egypt with the core of the army 
and had completed bis fabulous but rather useless campaign on the 
shores of tbe Nile, which bad ir^ade him famous, lie learned about the 
situation in Fratiee from the newspapers which a British admiral gave to 
him, and he decided to return to France. He was not quite sure what to 
do, but be felt that be should act- - . - On his return to Paris be foisnd 
a (X)mplete ebaos- He immediately saw that tbe principles of self- 
admin is tratioo had lost their force and appeal and that the Constitution 
could DO longer be tbe answer- It is true that Napoleon wa.s a bom 
niler; it is not true that bis lust for power suppressed hberty in 
France. While in Paris, tbe si^t of tbe complete disruption ol the two 
Councils— tbe Council of the Five Htrndred and the Council of Elders 
—tbe absolute ineomp<?tence of tbe Directoiy, the complaints of tbe 
people, the breakdown of tbe administration, the declin<j of tbe authority 
of the stat^, the opposition of ail social classes against popular represen- 
tation all ix)nvineed him that the continuation of the revolutionary 
conditiokis was impossible. He had to overthrow the Coristitntion in order 
to save France- This conviction led bim to disperse the C'oiinci! of the 
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Five Hundred with his grtjnadiers on the I8th Bnmiaire {Nov. 10, 
1799). When the Council, thiss last truly pox^olar representative body, 
resisted bim seriously, he answered them with the profoundly intuitive 
statement: ^'l do not want an^ more factions." With this statcir^ent he 
woii over half of France- - - . LavaOee states correctly: "There was not 
the slightest opposition against the attack of tbe 18th Bmmairc-'' 
Everybody felt that Napoleon would expr<;jss the opinion common to all 
parties- It was new for France wlien^ a few days after bis victory. 
Napoleon announced the principle of his administration, namely, *'that 
there should be no more Jacobins, no moderates^ no royalists but only 
Frenchmen.'' 

The Constitution of 1795 was swept away by the 18th Brumaire. It 
was the la^t of the series of Constitutions proper. With the new Con- 
stitution of December IStli, 1790, swiftly conceived by Bonaparte, a 
completely new era of public law began- The constitutional state was 
now replaced by the administrative state. A constitutional state 
establishes the identity of the will of the individuals and the gen<jra! 
will; the administrative state considers the individual and his will merely 
as a part and an organ of the personal state. The constitutional state 
always assigns to the constitutional organs the task of participating in 
the determination of this will. In a mere administrative state, on the 
other haod, the task of the state organs is restricted to ttieir speeilie 
domains. In a constitutional state the attitude of the individual, as well 
as of all constitutional groups, toward the state is alvs^ys determined 
hy the individuals themselves. - - - In <x>ntra distinction, in the adniii^is- 
trative state, the will of the state, iindependent of the individuals, holds 
the power to control the behavior and the activities of the various 
organs- While initiative in a constitutional state moves from the lower 
level—the variety of individuals—to the upper, - - - tbe reverse is true in 
an administrative state- Fully developed, tbe fomier represents the free 
formulation of the will of the persona! state, tbe latter mainly the organic 
exectition of this wiJJ- - - - 

The Constitution of 1799, in which the principle of the administrative 
state was virhially developed into a system, is of great interest in the 
history of constitutions, but only of minor importance in the present con- 
text. After the necessity of a one-man rule' had been created by the 
existing social conditions, the form in which it emerged developed 
almost indeper^dcEitly- The Constittition of 1790 was the first step, the 
Constitution of 1802 the second, toward the administrative state- the 
third and last step, the complete elimination of all popular participation, 
was no longer embodied in law but was a mere fact. The Constitution 
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of 1799 dtfiFers e-ssentially from the three pT<;cediBg ones in that it does 
mt contain' a preamble with a '"Declaration' of the Kiglit^; or Man/' 
'.This wets a Symptom of progress because it indicated thai mo^t of these 
rights appeared to be seoire without specific legal acknowledgement; 
on the other hand, it was a sign of retrogression because the Comtitu- 
tion had lost ooe of its dynamic elements- The CoBStituti(3n establishes 
the S^mt^'Conservateur as the main organ of popuiifi reprciijei^tation- It 
' has thr^e nieoibers who are appointed by the legiskiive: body, the Tribu- 
nate and 'the First Consul (Art. 16). The Senate, howcvei, appoints the 
^members of the legislative body as well as of the Tribunate {Art- 20). . . . 
Fending legislation is first submitted to -and criticized by the Tiibunate 
of lOOmembers^ however^ laws can be approved only by the legislative 
'body {300 members)- The Tribunate is obviously suppos^sd to represent 
the element of change, . . . but only the Consuls have the power to 
iiutiate legislation. . . . 

There was one element in tliis CoBstitution which endangered its 
existence, and this was the Tribunate- llie Tdbiinate was able to oppose 
the wishes of the Consuls so energetically that the legislative body could 
reject 'thc' proposals of the executive- Under such cooditions the rjxecu- 
tive could either give in to the semblance of pop^Jar representiition or 
violate the Constitution- This was the point where 'tlie mBer contradic- 
tions of the psendo^onstitution became apparent. To gain absolute 
|K>wcr it was necessary to talce one ftirthcr step to defijiitely change from 
the constittitional st^te into the administrative statc^- 

-This step' was taken by Napoleon through Oie^ establishment of the 
''SSnittus-Consulte organique de h Constitution' on the 16th Thermidor 
{'August 4thr 1802% accor<Mng to which the Consols were appointed 
for life-. 'However, its main importance lies elsewhete- Napoleon had 
already tinderstood. that the element of Creedom m the ' Tribunate^ 
.reminiscent, of the old Constitution, was the last source of opposition 
against his absolute power- Powerful circumstances had made liimj the 
former follower of BolK^spierre, an unrelenting foe of all independence 
except his own. From hatred against factions which had inspired him to 
carry out ihe coup d^Stat of the 18tb Bnimaire he had Snally developed 
'a hatred of free actionSj even of free speech- - - - He was the embodi- 
ment of the need for a strong state power; he assumed that tliis desire for 
power was his own personal characteristic, while in fact it reSeeted a 
need of society- - - - Thus he turned scornfuOy against the Tribtinatej 
banished ^^y Senate order ail speakers of the opposition, and replaced 
them by his followers {1801); the last remains of a coastitution proper 
were abolished, and its provision, the form of which had been preserved 
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in the Constitution of 1799, pertained to fnn<:tions compatible with tlie 
ttssential characteristics of an administrative state- All this was carried 
o^it hy the Senatus Consulte organique. 

The SSmtm Conmlie, which was not called a cx^nstitution but an 
organic law, preserved the traditional forms; this is why it' was deceptive 
with regard to its true nature- It determined that the choice of district 
officers, department officers, and members of the SSnate was the func- 
tion of the First Consul; that the Senate couhl not inaugurate any laws; 
that the Tribunate was to be reduced to 50 persons,- and finally, it was 
ejcpliciitly ordered that the assemblies of districts as well as departments 
should only deal with such issues as were submitted to them by the 
government. This was the last and Bnal indication that popular representa- 
tion had been replaced hy state organization- From this moment on 
there was no longer any direct participation of the people in state affairs; 
the representative body became an administrative organ, and the 
sovereignty of the government was secured- 

At the same time - - - a principle was revived to which little attention 
was paid at the time, but which nevertheless became important. It had 
to do with the slates for the eanaises of the departmimts, whicJb were 
to be chosen from a group of 600 persons who paid the highest taxes- - - - 
The regulation is of importance, because here, lor the Brst time, property 
rights again made their appearance in public law- Almost as a reminder 
that their.*; was the future, they were specifically mentioned in the new 
law; and while their rights had formerly been part of the state constitu- 
tion they asserted theniselves liere in the administrative state \vith their 
negative attitude toward the propertyless- It is only an indication, but 
one of significance- The contributions of the propertied classes were 
still made in the economic rather than in tlie political sphere- 

With the estabhshment of the SSnaius Conmlte organique, legislation 
in French public law came to a halt- Napohx)ns rise to the status of 
Emperor belongs to anothcjr phase of devebpment- But there is a series 
of la^vs which we have to describe briefly in their relationship to society 
and to the new siate power as the application of the new principles in 
public law- . . - 

The Organic Laws. The Code Ciml and its Social ImpUcation. 

These laws fall into three groups- - - The first group includes all the 
laws relating to administrative action an<i' central organization- - - - 
Napoleon subdivided the country into Departement^ under the head of 
Prefects, Arrondissements under Sott^efeas, and MunicipaUUs under 
Maire^; each of these officials had full responsibility for the execution 
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of order*; from Paris in his district. In order to secmc liic execution 

of lhe5;€ orders, the oMcials in chsirge had to be kept in direct .submission 

to the !iighest oBce. This was accomplished partly by the fact that the 

oMoial was snbject<ui to dismissalj partly by the fact that he was well paid, * 

and partly by the omnipresence of the government, which supervised the 

execution of its orders. On the other hand, he had almost unlimited. 

pDv^^f^r in !iis ovtji district as far as the execution of the governmental 

orders was concerned. This law and itis continuous application guar- I 

antccd the authority of the French government in ail parts of the 

country. By providing powerful instruments to carry out its will, the \ 

government doubled the strength of the country and its people by a \ 

rigid c<^ntrali^atio^. ... It is thi.s organization which has made France : 

grcat^ it is the Jiigbesi fonn of consolidated state power spread over a | 

wliole country. 

After the new administration was establi^^ilec], steps were taken to 
rearrange the jiEdiciary. Hrese laws constitute the second of the above^ \ 
mentioned groups. . . . Each Arrondis^emaii obtained a civil court. f 
each jySpartement a criminal iiourt; an<i in a<lditic>n 29 courts of appeal 
were established. In this fashion the peoples courts were replaced by ; 
state courts. Hre centrahzation of France, which has distinguished that 
country among other European countries, was cairied out under the 
guidance of Napoleon. One has to recognize the powerful mind of this 
man, who wanted to btiiid a state in order to control party politics. The \ 
brilliant example set by Napoleon has affecte<l E^iiopcan d<jvelopments 
distinctly. It is he who first solved the great problem of centrahzation. 
. . . France was never stronger than under these laws. What was the * 
secret by vv^hieh Napoleon made the nation submissive and strong at 
the same time? 

Hre need for iho unhampe^red development of the individual and for \ 
the growiJb of a di.stinctive social order was the tacit presupposition for \ 
the growth of absolute and organized autocracy. Until now, the state, i 
in almost all of Europe^ had stifled individual development. . . . The 
people needed a state, but they equally ni^eded unrestricted freedom 
for individual grov^th. The question was whether the tw'O were com- 
patible widi each other. . . . Thi5 solution of this problem is the secret ^ 
of the greatness of Napoleon and of France during his lifetin^. 

Hre third group of organic lav(re include the whole codification of 
French l^'^^s. It is altogether wrong to consider the Napoleonic codes 
as partfof the process of centrahzatbn. They are iust the opposite of 
a centralizing forcev all these codes, particularly the code civil, erect 
a stable wall of civil law protecting the individual and his social po- 



sition. . . . This code is not so much an event in legal history as in 
the history of society. 

Civil law is a system based on a dcBnite and accepted principle. 
. . . Hie principle of all civil law is the rights of die individual pes- 
soTiality. . . . The development of a true personality can only take place 
in society. ... If soeiety-^as during the feudal epoch— bestows different 
status to different persons, ti>ere has to be a di^e.reot civil law for each 
such different category of persons. Tlie principle of feudal cavil law 
was not uniform; it contained as many different systems as there were dif- 
ferent social classes. The peculiarity of feudal civil law was not so much 
the right of the person as the right of property held by persons. 
Feudal society, with the diree estates of clergy^ nobility and third estate 
had three different principles of civil laws: . . . there was one for the 
clergy^ . . . one for the nobility, and one for tlie members of the 
third estate. 

llie multiplicity oi civil law had been broken by the Constituent 
Assembly. . . . Equality before the law involved the acceptanc<j of the 
principle that the individual, without regard to his social position, should 
be the basis of the dvil law system. This is the meaning of^ the term 
"equality before the law"", liowcver, tlie consequences* 'of this principle 
had not yet been drawn in all instances. The old iivil law was abolished, 
but there was as yet no new one; a situation of almost complete lawless- 
ness in pnvate affairs prevailed. The faiit that judges were elected 
by the people aggravated the situation. The judges were no longer 
chosen from the experts of law, since the law they were versed m .was 
in contradiction to the principle of the new law. Judges were chosen 
from tlie rank and file of the people. Hrese jtidges, however, confronted 
with the vague pnndple of the new law, made more or less arbitrary 
decisions depending on which, class of society was stronger at any 
particular moment lliis arbitrariness seriously eijdangered the new 
society; it made the new proprietors ■ dependent upon the judgment of 
the experienced and the security of their new property dependent upon 
arbitrariness and chance. The basis of individual devebpment was 
threatened, becanse property rights were not secure legally. ... 

This wa^ the point whose importance Napoleon immediately recog- 
nized. Bight after the 18th Bmmaire he initiated preliminary work for 
the code civil; . . . its origin is one of the major monuments of this 
extraordinary man. The code civil deserves a place of primary import- 
ance io the history of French society, ft incorporated into a system of 
established law the principle of equal and free individuals whose rights 
are independent of social dilOFerence. The facts of the new economic 
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ordoi and legal equality becanie transfamied into a systen^ of laws 
v^^hioh at all points; fostexetl and guaranteed equality amoug the people; 
it wi^.s the consolidation of the soeial revolution in the sphere of dvil law- 

From this point of view the codiiication gainji a new significance. 
, The comparison of the Code with old feudal law is not only a compariison 
between two di^erent fontiii of law, but it enlails-a comparison of two 
jjiSTejrent stages of social development- . . The -dcjep' golf be^we^^^ the 
old and the new law is unbridgeable, beeause both represent Iwo conm- 
. pleteiy opposite orders of society which have no common roots but 
. >vhjicb necessarily cancel each otiier out- - . . We in Germany hav<^ 
particular reasons to ac<x>ui3t for the oondidons of such a legislation- 
For-tliirty years we have been listening to arguments about the ability 
or inability of our conntiy to develop such a codification- It is an end* 
less dispute which cannot lead to any result Ix^cause our approa<jh to 
this problem is wrong. The indispensable prerequisite for a c^odiBcation 
is the acc<sptance of a free and individual personality liberated from 
legal status diflPercntiations. Thi-'^ is what is laclcing in Germany- - - . 
ITie lack of uniform German legislation is ixot a consequence of the 
diversify of the development of local law- - - - The whole problem of 
codification in Germany is a purely social problem and will remain such 
according io the nature of private law- France has its code of law not 
as a r<^sult of a better training of her law-giver-s but as a result of an 
acknowledgement of absolute equality of individuals and goods before 
the law- There is no doubt that a <iode of law in Germany will be 
dev^doped only after the abolition of differences in ^tatus^ - . - but it 
is also undoubtedly true that a CJerman code ^of law will never be 
developed as long as status diferences prevail in German society- 

The Cocfe Civil is tbe lirst of a series of otJ^er a)des of law. - - - One 
may differ on specific regulations of the Code FSml, the Code d^nstruc- 
tion Criminelle and the Code de ftocMute Cimle. There is much to be 
criticized; btit v^dth all their faults, tliey have fulfilled a higher mission- 
Each in its sphere has elevated the principle of legal equality of all 
individuals in a systematic order- The systematization of Fren<;h law, 
the task set by tlie Constituent Assembly, was thereby accomplished. 
This legislation has be>en accepted and preserved k\s a great treasure, 
whose validity and excelleoce is l)eyond questioning, during the follow- 
ing decades, because it embodied tlie principle of legal equality in 
civil society- Only through this step had France moved from the 
revolutiOii^ry period, the period of the destniction of the old law, to a 
new stuie with a speciBc and consistent legal framework- 

Tbe legal equality of persons in their nmtual relationships was thus 
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guaranteed- There remained one more sphere o( equal social importance, 
the application of the laws and the rules of the courts- The court is an 
organ of the state; - . . in <:ourt action the will of the state comes in 
contact with the riglits of the individual- is where the question is 
decided whether the individual is really free; only the respect of the 
state for the independent individual provides full recognition of that in* 
dependen<^c- I'he decision of.thi?? question is safeguarded mainly by one 
principle — the irre^novability of the judges, If the judges arc subject to dis- 
mtissal, those who hold the power of the state are considered to Ix^ superior 
to the judge wlio e>fecutes the law- - - . Just as the law guarantees the 
independence of the person from arbitrary actions of another person, the 
irremovability of the judges protects the individual against arbitrary 
actions by government- This principle, which made the edification of 
suprcjue importance, was accepted by Napoleon %vithoiJt quaiifications- 
Although the Constitution of 1799 declared that the judges are appointed 
by th<j First <Ik)nsul, Art- 41 states that the Gonsul does not have the 
power to dismiss them. The last point of the codiBcation deals witli 
the independence of the judges- - . . 

To sum upi as we look at the new administrative state, a twofold 
development is discernible- On the oxie hand, an organization and cen- 
tralization of the state has taken place which is without precedent in 
history, . - - it became the source of tremendous streogth- An almost 
perfect oi^anization of tlie indypeudeitt peisonality of the state had 
been acliieved. On the otJiter hand, a concept was developed of individ- 
uals equal before tl}e law and protected by courts which were assisted 
by the state in all matters except with regard to political activity- 
Side by side, independent and separated, - - - axe arrayed the 
two main component parts of the state, the general will and the 
individual person- Each has its own Me dreie^ its rights and its organs. 
. - - ITie separation of citizenship from state power brings about the con- 
centration in the government, of all the noblest strengths of the nation, 
whid:^ by their nature belong to the community as a whole, and focuses 
the interests of the individual on the personal sphere of life- Napoleon 
had separatexl state and society to allow each of them to develop fireely, 
or rather; the law of social dynairiics had driven the state power out of 
the sphere of society so that a new social order might develop un- 
hampered by political demands- Hiis condition iDOulcl not prevail for 
bug- The constitution of the stat<? is essentially the reflection of the 
social order. As soon as the new society had secured its order by per- 
sistent labor, it was inevitable that it should make demands on the 
state; the tioie for the collapse of Napoleon's system b^id to come- - ^ - 
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After order liad been establishes^! in France, Napoleons Etiropean 
history b^igan. Tlie Ernpirc inarks the closing of the French soeial revo- 
liition and the beginning of die social transformation of Ji'^urope. 



THE EMPIRE 

Napohon^^ Constitutions 

... As we review the attt£iu<Ie of France toward the rest of Europe 
during the firift revolutionary decade, it beeomes evident that a develop- 
ment was taking plaee in France wbieh was iu basic opposition to tho^ 
louodations on whi<ib European public life still Teste<L All of Europe 
was at that tin^e an estate society, and poblie law was shaped by tbis 
society. A civil soeiety based on the principle of e<iuality before the 
law was still unknown in Europe. As soon as the new order of things 
bad been consolidated to a certain extent in France^ there began that 
series of wars which is the content of the external history of this period. 
. . . Never before had the nature of E^irope as an organic entity been 
so much in evidence as d^iring that decade. Al! those wars were de£n- 
itely a struggle of tlie European organism against tbis one member of 
that organism; at no time during this period did any stale take up arms 
alone against coalitions of the remaining European states. ... It would 
be wrong to interpret these <^oalitions as mere alliances'; alliances may 
be formed at will. The coalitions, however, were in<^vitab1e responses^ 
deriving from the nature of those states, of the whole organism against 
the mcompatible elements of one of its parts. These states fought for 
their common foundation, which was threatened by France. They s<msed 
that either their own traditional social order or France had to perish. 

The first period of this str^jggle terminated with the. appearance 
of Napoleon. The French movenient had withstood the attack of the 
remaining old organism; the new France had become a recognized 
power. It is possible that Napoleon did not try to deceive himself when 
he stated that he sincerely wanted peace for France and for Europe 
after the treaty of Amiens, which marks the eaid of the first period, and 
that he hoj^ed to lead a new France pea<:eful!y along the road she had 
chosen. ft-j|s also tnie that England did not leave either Napoleon or 
France '^at peace; undoubtedly a national antagonism going back many 
centuries contirsuously rekindled these tendencies. But the tme reason 
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for tlie new outbreak of the European war lay beyond all political* 
macliinations. The peace treaty of Amiens recognized a feudal Europe 
and a <iivil l^Vance, a part which was essentially difl^erent from the 
whole^an absolute contradiction— as t]ie foundation of a Eurox>ean 
pea<ie. This is the reason why permanence and peace were impossible. 
The organism of Europe was torn, . . . the nec^ssaiy and natural 
cooperation o£ all European states became impossible. . . . The re.al 
problem had not been solved, llie struggle had to begin anew. It now 
took on a different character. France, which liad so far been on the 
defensive, now began to intttrfere actively in the affairs of Europe.'. . . 

This was the second period of the transformation of Europe by 
France. ... If European life was truly an organic entity, it was inevitable 
for Napoleon— whether he wanted it or not-to plunge into a European 
war incalculable in its effects, ft is; his name which, in world history, 
marks the point at which the whole European organism, defeated by 
Frana^j detaclied itself from the old political and social system to build 
a n<;w one on the basis of constitutional, piiI>Ho and private law. . . . 
W'e are going to talk about European history only to the extent tliat 
the powerful interplay between the two struggling elements affected 
the society of France. 

The events that took place after tlie pe^ai of Amiens had been broken 
and the new war had started can be arranged into two major cate- 
gories, llie victories f;f Na^xileon appeare<i to be victories of his armies, 
but in fact they were the victories of Fren<jh society over Euiop<^an 
society. A society, however, cannot be subjected Jike a state. The real 
victory over the old society . . . consis1e<i in the creation of a new society. 
Napoicon was well aware of the fact that he had aocompli shed little 
through the military conquest of the feudal states; he knew perhaps better 
than the French people that he fought for one type of society against 
another. Only if the old social order could be broken would his Fmnce be 
victorious; the struggle of the armies was only the outer manifestation of 
a much more vital struggle. Thus an altogether new war started. The 
effects of this war on Europe outside of French society belong to tlie 
first category of evertts. These phenomena are summed Tip by historio- 
graphy under the title of ''Napoleonic Constitutions;'' . . . these con- 
stitutions have been very differently evaluated; their real importance 
can only be gauged in their relationship to the international situation of 
that period. 

I'he antagonism between France and Europe was ba.s<Kl not merely ' 
on the struggle for power but on social contradictioas. It was evident 
that France^ with her victorious armies, could be seaire against this 
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powerful opponent only for the moment ami not forever- Slic^ could 
secure her pojjiti^m only by transforioing the societies of ll'^e con- 
qnered people. I1ie true allieij of Fr^iiice would be those eountrses 
which - . . Iiad acc^^ptcd the spocia! prioeiples of Oie new Fraitee- 
How eoulci that be aceontpHshed? It u true that some element-^ of the 
new order were powerful an(i alive side by side with the feudal 
order in the<;e oouiilricF- But in war one conic! not wait for a 
slow and peaceful development; Napoleon needed ^ in tlte uJimc of 
France^ a de:^nite declaration that these states woxild adopt the French 
social system. -Mow could a valid declaration of ihin kind be given 
without the consent of the individual princes? . . . FrancCj fighting 
against feudal EuropCj either had to force the conquered powers to 
enact conjstitutions m conformity to French law--or eli;e ?she had to 
do it herself in the newly conquered temtories- 

This is the true importance of the Napoleonic constitutions from 
Spam to the Hussian frontier. They spell the victory of the new Euro- 
pean socio-political oKler, and they Bnally put an end to the iijolation 
of France- The entire war cycle from 1803-1814 tlius acquired an 
original and grandiose eharac^ter- Napeoleon wa?s justified in assum- 
ing that his European position depended on these constitutions rather 
than on his armies; he was therefore jtistified in giving to his broth- 
ers new kingdoms who^ie constitutions were to provide the essential 
link between Oie new France and the rest of Europe. lie was right 
in considering Prussia, Austria and Russia as nnconquered, because 
they continued to uphold the old law. He expressed these thoughts 
when he addressed the Spaniards in Madrid: ''I have abolished the 
tribunals of the inquisition to which the spirit of the century and 
Europe are opposed. I have suppressed the feudal laws; the selBshness, 
wealth and prosperity of the few did more damage to your agrictd- 
ture than the furor of the poor (mm cuh). Jus^t as there is only one 
God there should also be only one justice in a country. All the vari- 
ous privileges have been usurped and were contrary to the rights of 
the nation. I have abolished ihcin. Your children will bless me as 
your benefactor."^ This interpretation explains, better than the mner 
weakness of the constitutions themselves, the hatred which they 
aroused and their sudden abolition after the fall of Napoleon. 

The struggle of Napoleon with Europe establishes his lasting posi- 
tion in tJhe history of European scxnety. During these wars, which 
threw all ^e old states into ct)nfnsion, rebuilt them, and destroyed 
them again, the fate of the stales proper is only of secondary import- 
ance- ... The Napoleonic constitutions are tfie great boundary marks 
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which history had erected at this crossroad; they are the first mani- 
festaticm of a basic social change which is determining the history 
of the world in the 19lh century. . . . Their mission is independent 
of their political cjcpedieneyj their influence is independent of tlieir 
short duration. The faet that they did exist and were accepted as 
valid had changed the social life of Europe, and had proven that the 
laws and movements of soejety were to determine, not only the con- 
stitution of just one country, but of all Europe. 

ilowever, such a powerful impact of one country on a whole con- 
tinent had to have strong repercussions in France as well. By her 
intcrferenc<i with the internal aiairs of othc^j* states, these states, in 
turn, gained an influenc^e upon the social conditioiis in France. Most 
state.'j might not have accepted the French social system except for 
the fact that Napoleon had supported certain important and power- 
ful social groups of the a>nqucred cotmtries and thereby built a bridge 
from the Revolution back to the pjist. These are the elements which 
later participated in the struggle for restoration. . . . Through them 
Napoleon turned anew toward society and established a bond between 
society and his original rigid state organization. 

The Imperud Order of Ftench Society. 

The Nobility of the Empire and the EnMih. 

- - . When France wanted to impose a uniform social order upon 
Europe, it was soon understood that even new constitutions could 
accomplish diis task only partially. In Italy, in Spain, in Germany, 
in Sweden, even in Poland there were certain institutions, . . . par- 
ticularly the principalities and the nobility, which resisted an adjust- 
ment m the social development in France. Napoleon bad an oppor- 
tunity to experience the power of these two elements particulajrly 
during his wars against Austria, but also in Italy and in Germany. 
These elements had withstood the impact of time. They were deeply 
rooted in the imagination of the populace. It was impossible to wipe 
them out without destroying the people themselves; they held aO 
the power in their bands; they were the more irreconcilable enemies 
of the French rule; they symbolized the tremendo^is rift between 
the .society of France and the rest of Etirope. If the war against France 
grew out of these diSerences with such elemental power, the danger 
persisted that the war and the isolation of France would never end. 

Such were the thoughts which Napoleon entertained, animated by 
ambitions which increased with each victory, when at the end of 1.S03 
a third large coalition was formed against him. He considered him- 
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-self powerful ertougb to accomplish rtoyiliijig in Franco, but not pow- 
fiful eii^:^ugh in<jvocably to mbju gate all of Jvuroj^tK Unless lie was 
able to do ihh hir.hAd lo make concenkiona to the Et/ropean tx^^ditioii 
m France- - . . ■ ^ . ■ . . 

■ Napoleon never conccivod of a greater and ni<ire cOinprehensive 
. plan thar) : the OTie whu.'h placed hitn on the impenal thrane. By 
re-estal>ii:t;birtg the imperial tradition in France, he hoptid to be able 
to xecoriciiie J^^jtope to the Fr^mdi Kev'oiution; - - . He wiinted to do 
■what' Louis XVJ had vitteTTjpted in vaiii, mnicly/ to combme the prin- 
ciple of iBonarcby with those of the new k>ciety . . . and thus to pre- 
pare: a common groucd for the new social developments- In his per- 
<*oii.the idea of monarc)^^, with a trsditioii going back beyond .re- 
corded history to the T^iutooie tribes, was to be retonciled with 
the idea of legal equaliiy of recent origin. Throtigh replacing the 
old royal family in France by a new one, he believe<l that he woisld 
be able to build a bridge between France and the traditional Euro- 
pean principaljties- To him Ms corouation as Ernperor before the 
outbreak of the war was an act of European importanc^Si and yet the 
consequences'^ of this iftep only aggravated the position of Fi ench 
society- For the r^ew imperial power based on elections by the people 
conld not deny the right of the people for a new election- This 
Ernperor was not "His Majesty by the Grace of God" who conld take 
swaythe ngPit of the people to new elections- - - - Tlie French Emper- 
or canld not attain equality with the European rulers. Napoleoii was 
well aware of it- And here, due to die temptirrg glory of the old prin- 
cipalities :artd to his aversion against aU paitias, he eomniitted an error 
>vhich ci5dangei;ed his throne more than' the victone-s of the Enrcpean 
armie-s. . - . ■ ' ' 

If the . French Emp.^re - - . could not possibly gain equal footing 
with the traditi^mal monarchies, what ebuld Napoleon sUll do? He 
bad to win over to his side those elements of society from which 
his nionardiy had emerged. His empire' had been established through 
the partioipaiion and by the consent of the people- - . . Instead of 
aiming ■ to : be<^me the equal of other European prmeipalitles, he 
should. have sustained, strengthened aiid organized the specific social 
classes which Tsupported him- He had to become a truly constitutional 
monarch and strive for a transformation of Europe by his example 
rather \hdn by conquest- Instead, Napoleon assumed that he could 
iJnd perm&r)eney for his dynasty by imitating the old European 
monatdkies- ; -■ - He re-installed the nobility in France, thereby destroy- 
ing the unique social <JonjGguration of French society. 
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-Already on May 10, 1802, Napoleon had established against vehe- 
ment opposition, particularly Uiat of the Tribunate, the Legion of 
floaor. Tlirough this iinstitution he wanted to adjust French society, 
which was b^ised on equality, to the highly stratiBed societies of 
Europe; but it remained in spite of ail efforts a purely militajy^ houor- 
- - - After his coronation, and after having <!efeatexl Austria, Russia 
and Prussia in two more memorable battles, he conceived the idea 
of "reorganizing the nation-"* The Tribunate— the onV organ repre- 
senting the revolutionary principles and defending <;qnabty against 
tlifierentiation introduced by the Empir<;— was simplr abolished oo 
Sept- S, IS07- llien Napoleon turne<l toward the basis of all social 
differences, to property, parti<jularly lan<led property- We have 
shown how tlie old estate had been destroyed, partiLMilarly through 
those laws which introduced the division of large estates- These laws 
had been incorporated into the codes- But now Napoleon re-intro-^ 
duced the old inheritance laws - - - that ''those estates? which are the 
basis of a hejreditary title which the Emperor may grant as a favor 
to a prince or the head of a family shall be hereditary-" "^Iln-s deci- 
sion was incorporated in the code in 1807 (Art- It r<;inained 
in force until 1.835- It was simply the revival of entails- The ground- 
work for a new anstoera<y was now sufficiently prepared- On Mardi 
J, 1808, the Senate Comulte issued a complete order of the nobility 
re-introducing the old titles derived from feudal law. At the bead of 
the nation there were again princes, viscounts, barons and knightsj 
an imperial court with a rigid and brilhant etiqiietts provided the 
c<vnt<?r for the new nobility^ unable to assimilate Europe, Napoleon 
wanted to excel it, not only militarily, hut also by his new soeial order- 
France accepted all these spectacular experiments of her Emperor 
and the complete destruction of her liberties with equanimity. With- 
out gn^mbhng she tolerated the suppression of the prf^ss^ she obeyed 
quietly when Napol<x>n changed the univexsity to an institution of 
learning mled ^md administered by him, and when he made loyalty 
to the Emperor the first article of faith in the education of children- 
It seemed as if he had gained his purpose with these r:sky regulations, 
as if he had mastered not only Europe but what had appeared more 
powerful than the wliole coalition of European princes, the revohi- 
tionary society- . - - He appeared to be the absolute niler, not only 
of th<; -State, but also of society- The amalgamation, ^f the old arid 
the new world now seerned to malce a European peace possible. It 
was not only love of glory which motivated Napoleon; his vision and 
farsightedness were understood only by very few. His true aim was 
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the it^Bsllcation of Europe. This in why he re-established the aristocra- 
cy. He stated; "I have created different imperial titles to prohibit tlie 
restoratiori of feudal ddes which are inconipat^ble with constihitional 
law, to reconcile the old with the new France, to put French insti- 
tutions on. an equal basis with those of Europe^ This was what he 
cx>nsi<lered iiKlispensable, and he was right. The only question was 
whether his method was appropriate. 

Indeed, i^ these institutions had actually played the r<ile which tliey 
attempted to suggest to feudal Europe, nam^ily, a reconstruction of the old 
.^ociet)^, the whole <^x)ciety from whiiJb the Emperor and th<^ new, powerful 
France had arisen would have to dissolve. . . . Al! these new institutious, 
however, did not attack the basis of the new society, the principles of 
wealth, the dijJtnbution of go<ids, and civil law. Only in appearance did 
tliey put the so<iia! stnictuie of feudal Europe and Civi! France on an 
equal footing- only in appearance did they re*institute nobility and social 
difTesrences. . . . Nobility in a feudal society distinguished itself from other 
social classes not only by its closeness to royaUy, not only by its largo pos- 
sessions but essentially by the fact that the nobles as well as their estates 
enjoyed speci^^c prerogatives and that private property in the form of land 
cairied certain sovereign rights, particularly the right of manorial 
juiisdiction and manorial police. Th<^s<'. were' the functions wbicti gave 
power and statris to the noblemen, many of whom considered the 
royal families nothing more than the most powerful members of the 
nobility. ... An estate which was not entitled to these nghts, for 
all its advantages, was not a privileged estate. Although distinguished 
from the rank and file, its members had nothing iii common with 
medieval nobility, no marks of honor nor property rights could pos- 
sibly make them equal to the nobility. ... If Napoleon had re- 
introduced the medieval order of nobility he would have destroyi^ 
legal equality and the administrative unification of the state; the 
code civil would have been nuUilied and the new admiBi.slratiVe sys- 
tem would have beeJi eripple<l. It would have meant the dissolution 
of modem France. This was practically impossible, and Napoleon 
himself ilid not even think of it. Re simply bestowed titles and distributed 
property^ rights of etiquette, emblems and tiniforms— all the status 
symbols of feudalism— but he did not give the new title-bearers one 
single privilege. 

Wlmtj/then, was this 'impexial aristocracy" of which Napoleon 
boasted?^ It was anything but real nobility; it was only a status group 
of lar^e landowners under a different name. The whole scheme was 
a complete failure, one of Napoleons great misconceptions. He antag- 
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onized societ>^ base<l on legal equality by making it fear a- return of 
the old privileged estates, without creating ^ new estate whi<ih would 
supi>OFt the throne. From this time on, people no longer boked at 
him as the personification of the new social ordej^. From the time that 
Napoleon attempted to e.stablish a new aristocracy, no longer diifered 
from the ol<i monarchy except througli his military victories. This was 
one of the major reasons why Frano? gave him up^ quickly and alniost 
unanimously after his military defeats. 

There was one other point which seejoned to favor tie iuture of the 
new aristocracy, the entails. ... All the . vague notions: .about the 
nature, value and ioSuence of the entails ^result horn a failure to. 
recognizje the basic difference between feudal and civil <5jitails. TMs 
error is due to the fact that both institutions are designated- by the 
same term. ... In a feudal society, any large landed prop^^ bestows 
a legal authority on its own. The rights of landowners are property 
rights, but the endowment with state rights transforms landed prop- 
erty into territorial domain. Tliis bestows l^gal indeptnidence ott the 
landov^^ers. This is the true reason for the. original indivisibility of 
the entails. Since mvh feudal lord had his ov^^ * court,. .his own ad- 
ministration, police, laws and customs, even partly his own military 
service, the property could not be divided without upsetting the sys- 
tem of public administration. The very nature of . these conditions 
made it necessaiy to transimt the land undivided. . .. . The pi^ipose 
of this Rile was to preserve landed property as an Independent legal 
entity ( Rechtskoetper ) . = 

In civil society, property rights* are nfot only equalized, but all ad- 
ministrative and legal authority is vested in the state. Even the huge 
estates are nothmg but ecx>nomic units. To preserve them as units 
means to secure revenues from these possessions, IndivisibOity /of 
entails does not create a new class v^hose members have sup^ior 
legal position, but only a class with a definite, secure, incwie. ; . . 
l"be feudal exitail preserves a legal estate within society; thescivil 
entail only a social class; the former establishes absolute, the latter 
only relative inequality; the former is a logical consequence of the 
fetidal principle of identity between property and public authority, 
the latter is an exception to the prixiciple of the division of inherited 
land. The feuilal entail preserves nobility, the . civil exitail tjuly ■ the 
large landed property. As an economic measure,* the latter was sub- 
ject to iusHBed criticism; as a social institution, it had no influence 
whatsoev<^r upon the re-instatement of the old nobility. The essetttiai 
attnbiites of the old nobility —privileges and territorial domains—was 
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iaclting: . . . tho true am^ilgaTiiation of ibe aew order in France with 
t'be old order of ihe resf of ]i^!Iurope reniained iMmion winch deeeived 
Tiobody exeept Nspoleonn . . ^ ■ 

It will have beeome clear by now why French society tolerated 
all this .silontly. Tlic hdsis on which this society rested had remained 
intact . . . The tnie elements of French social Me jproeoeded side by 
<;ide wi^li the imperial oiden. . . . The future belonged to these e!e- 
mcnts, they knew it, and diey waited i^n disturbed for their time. . . . 

Concept and Origin of the Acqumtive Society 

At this point we have to review the coneept of society and the 
changes that have taken place since the Revolution. 

The French Revolution in all its phases always re-emphasized one 
principle; complete ei^uality of individuals before the law. This principle 
was so Oimiy established that even the Empire with its despotic institu- 
tiom was nnable to break it: equality before the law continued to be 
the basic principle of Fren<^h society. . . . 

N^tpoleon had coped siie<:esf;fidly with a chaotic ifituation. The 
establishment of a new and stable order of society had been insdispens^ 
able. Could France esp<x:t the new society to develop on the basis of 
legal equality? ... If this waff not the case, what other stabiIi:King 
forces cou!<l be rrmsteied? 

i^i^quality before the law is cffsentially a negative principle. It denies 
privileges of one individual over another- it further acknowledges 
the individual as ant independent unit of the community. The furic- 
tion of the law ba^ed on equality is only to protect the independent 
individiial. Equality does not acknowledge any legal dilferences among 
individuals. . . . 

All the iiLstitutions and organi7.ationff of the past had been based 
on differences in legal rights; it was the law which determined the 
structure of society. The new era had changed this. Legal inequality 
would have been contradictory to the new social order and a retnm 
to the former. It is, therefore, understandable that the priueiple of 
legal eqij(ality has been regarded as the main source of the whole 
Kevolution and also as the basis of the new order. One has character- 
isrxxl — as I^nis Blanc did iu his history of the Kevoktion— this era as the 
epoch of individualism. Rarely has a great<jr and more deceptive error 
been committed. The prevailing opinion was that the new order of 
society V^bich emerged from th<i Revolution was based on legal equal- 
ity. litis opinion is the result of a misinterpretation of society. Society 
is an order and therefore a system superordioation and subordination. 
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l^iquality !)efore the bw refers to the independence of one individual from . 
the other; therefore, it is the exact opposite of the prir^ciple of organi- 
^^ations- it refers to the factor which posits the indep.:>n<3ent individ- 
ual outside the erder. It is the negation of privilege as wll as of sub- 
ordination. Legal equality is incapable of establishing a social struc- 
ture, . . . although such stru<Jtnre is indispensable to the liuman 
community. Equality before the law eontra<iicts a social order of legal 
differentiation. It forces the eornmnnity to accept difterentiation by 
another element which allows stratification %vjthont endangering legal 
equality. What was tliis other element? 

Tlie impact of the Frencli Revolution on Europe was in the first place 
directed against legal inequahty and against a society based on status 
difeentiation. As long as nothing was sought but the abolition of these 
diHeren<:es the movement had a merely negative character. This inevi- 
tably leads to the question-. What shall and will be the order of society 
if all are legally equal? This is the question of the immediate future; 
the answer will have to refer to the factors on which contemporary 
society rests. 

Equality before the law abolished all individual or class pre- 
rogatives, which had, after all, beetr a matter of chance. If differentia- 
tion was to be re- introduettd, it would have to be based on an ele- 
ment invented in th<j people and attainable by eveiybody. 1'his ele- 
ment had to have the quality of uniting people and of organizing 
them. It had to further individual abilities while producing and pre- 
serving differences among individuals. ... All these qualifications 
applied to property: it was available to everybody and yet unevenly 
distributed^ it was in accord vidth the principle of legal equality and 
yet created difeientiation. 

With the introduction and acceptance of legal equality— no matter 
when and where— a new era for t!ie role of property begins. As long 
as tlie social structure is determine<l by law, property ^serves only for 
the satisfaction of wants. As sooti as legal equality is established, prop- 
erty riglits are the only institution through which inequality, and thus 
a stnietured society, may develop; they beeome the formative elements 
of social organization. A totally new type of society comes into exist- 
ence at this point. 

If property has the function not only of satisfying needs but also 
of conveying social status, it must transgress the private sphere and 
mnst become generally accepted. . . . The individual must utilize 
his property because Ills social positior^ is suppos<td to be based on 
it. Individual acqt:isition manifest?; itself in iruhvidual enterprise. 
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An enterprise cannot be run by a single person; il unites laborers and 
entrepreneurs into smaller or larger economie uniis; the unity of pur- 
pose of the various productive functions bo<^omesS erystallizecl in an 
organization encom passing managfjrial amd operative groups. Private 
enterprise lluis creates a difference betwe<m tlie two main elements, 
the entrepreneur and the lalx^reFs Since tbi.-s dif£erentiation exists in 
any enterprise and thus permeates the wbole economy, ... it is the 
basic characteristic of acquisitive society. 

At the same time, another eccmoniic (3i0erence develops ^vhicll is 
of equal importance. Factories cannot produce for a single consumer, 
but only for large groupSs A relationship develops among the various 
enterprises, which become mutually dependents An acquisitive so<nety 
thus develops a wliole network o£ exchange, and the effective func- 
tioning of enterprises bee<Tomcs dep<^n<ient upon a rigid order of this 
exchange. . . . Cains and losses on the market may occur which are 
beyond the control of the entreprenexir- individual wants as a deter- 
mining factor of the cainomy almost disappear^ property is merely the 
basis of an acquisitive marf<et economys As sneh it is called capital. 
All other things being equal, a large amount of capital guarantees 
greater and more secure gains and tends to control the small enterprises 
so that a differentiation develops within the entrepreneurial ela.ss itself. 
The bigger capitalists make the smaller ones dependent in their business, 
subjugate them, and Visually control the markets With the emergence 
of an acquisitive s<KJiety, two entrepreneurial groups, whose relationship 
is not dissimilar to that between the factory owner and the laborer, 
usually emerge: the capitalists and the small entrepreneurs. 

In a society of legal equality, property right.s are the natural medium 
through which the individual can assert his w<irth. Therefore, the 
stages in the acquisition of property be<^ome the basis of diH^eien- 
tial individual prestige Equality before the law is nothing hot pro- 
tection against any other diference except that of a<.^ijired property; 
it is the prerequisite, not the regulating principle, of society. . . . Pos- 
sessions and property rights develop a new quahty; by deterniining 
the sodal position of the in<lividual, they bemme the basis of the 
social order of any acquisitive society. In contrast to a society char- 
acterized by legal status, we call this society the acquisitive? society. 
Regarding the history of society, it follows that equality before the 
law, wblich follows abolition of legal differentiations, produces a social 
order "d^ermined by economic forces . . . The abolition of monopolies, 
pnx^iteges and guilds is followed by a rapid incr<jase in entrepre- 
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neuria! activity. The former dependence on the privileged is replaced 
by a dependence on the. owner of capital. . . . The acquisitive society, 
by making equahty before the law its only prerequisite, is necessarily 
opposed to any political power \v'hich would favor inc^quality before 
the laWs But beyond that, the actjuisitive society is indifferent to' con- 
stitutional law as long as legal e<iuality is preserved^ . . 

Now let UsS go back to the rciilm of social life . . . and ask our- 
selves; what was the basis of the social order against wluc^h Napo- 
leon struggled in vain with his nobility and his entails, and which 
nevertheless . s . was not acceptable to the old order? . . s llierc is" 
no dcmbt that this society was the new acquisitiv<j so<jiety. . . . When 
Napoleon Srst appeared on the scene there w^s but a multitude of 
individuals; a condition of pure legal equality prevailed without a 
social structure. It was Napoleon's mission to leave this situation 
undistnrbedj to ehminate the interference of public law in society, and 
to monopolize public authorifys The new society continued t<i grow 
under his rule^ naturally aud slowly, but Brmly, the new acquisitive 
society, the organism of the human community, dev^Joped side by 
side with the organism of the statCs His powder was finally limited 
by the new social order, which he <iid not understand, although he 
had given it more support than any other rulers It was the new social 
order whicjh opposed the creation of a privileged new iiobility as 
well as a transformation of the entails into territorial domains; it. 
reduced titles without an economic basis to mere words. This was 
the society which Napoleon feared while he was tryixig to recreate 
elements of the old order whicii would support him. Me seryed the 
acquisitive society as long as he was powerful; it finally dethroned 
him because he threatene<l its e^tisteuc^. liiis new social order, whi<jh 
app<^ared uegligiblc and weak, was in fact, vei:y poweriul. 

Howevej', the new society nnder Napoleon was still young; if one 
sets its beginning with the Constitution of 1799, it did not yet extend 
over half a generation. . , . During this period, the first decade of 
our ceuttiry, three groups of the acquisitive society were still closely 
alliiliated with each other^ The worker coul<i become an entrepre- 
neur, the entrepreneur in turn a capitalist^ tremend^>tis chances of 
industrial growth opened an opportxinity for everybody, and the 
government endeavored to assist all enterprises by all means. . . . Tlie 
^'ontinental system practically forced the people to develop new 
enterprisess Spim^ing mills for wool and cotton were 3ntroduc<Ki, the 
beet root sugar industry was established; in fact, industrial produEC- 
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tion in continental Europe began onjy at tbis - perkxl. Tlie Enip^^rur 
supported it wherever h^:; could, wliik he attempted in vairt to re-in- 
stitute nobility; actually, he was the most powerful patron of tho ele- 
ments tending to destroy forever nobility and privilege. ^ ^ . 

It is of great impoitanc^e that the very war whie!i Nl.poImt^ wageci 
against the foreign enemy favoiecl the gi-owlh of the new s<>ciety in 
France in a i>eeu!iar way. The new scjcial order v^^a.s not so much 
tlsreatened-as- will bo seen Jaler^by the foreign powei^s oj internal 
despotism, a.s by the opi>osition between Ikhoi and tlie property-own- 
ing entrepreneur. Thi.s opposition was effeoHvely couriteraoted through 
the -war. Any war ha.s to make use of the larger part of the property- 
bss popiiiation. On the other hand, anybody who is willing to risk his 
life for what lie wants to attain can fdxee his way to the top; fame, 
wealth and opportunity are offered to everybody who is bold and 
strong enough to aet. lender the flag of great commander, anybody 
who is not bound by property to a definite doxnicile finds what he 
wishes. By fighting for himself be, ai the same time, fights for the 
glory of bis nation. Neither Napole<m nor his mar.shals forgot that 
they, too, had conie from the lowe.st ranks. In this way, the property- 
less, during the war led an existence in which the elass ant^tgonism of 
the a<jqiiisitive society did not exist. The factors which unite the 
propertyJess into a elass— the large number of competing workers and 
the lack of opportunity for improving ones lot, the sonroe of hatred 
against the property owners— were missing/ 

Tins was true for the soldiers of Napoleon's anny. By withdrawing 
them from industry, competition among the remai^aing workers was 
reduced Whoever remained could dictate the price of his labor 
beca^ase he ftad become indispensable, fie now had a good chance for 
making a profit and for the acquisition of property. . . . 

These circumstances contributed a great deal toward the reaiiza- 
tion of the law of so<ual development, tlie steady growth of the 
acquisitive society evolving from the principle of equahty before 
the law. Usually it takes a whole generation to build a new society 
from the ruins of the preceding one; here it was ac<x>mphshed during 
one decade. Although during the period of Napoleons brilhant reign 
tliere vras not yet any chance for the new society to participate in 
politicks and in <^xtendi^g its activities beyond the sphere of economics, 
France Avas, ac^rding to the unanimous opinion of all contempor- 
aries, -k^^ernaily strong and fiourishitig a.s never before. 
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Transition to tlie Next Period 

Tht^ acquisitive society based on free ec^oinic a<:tivi?:y was the 
new social order giowing out of the principle of equality before the 
laAv. The future of Europe was to be determined by it., its problems 
were to become the problems of oxir own generation. . . . This is 
inevitable according to the law of social dynamics. . . . 

Ji it is true that the orcier of society is ne<;;essari1y reflected in 
the constitution of the stute, the question arises as to what kind of 
con.stitiitioii is appropriate to the acquisitive society. Under Napo- 
\goti the new society had only begun to erystalhze. llnater, however, 
it could not pos.sibly remam neutral toward pohtieal developments 
witb<Nit contradicting itself. I'he assertion of the acquisitive society 
in the amstitutional and administrative sphere is usually called the 
period of Restoration, thereby adopting the name of llie defeated 
rather than the victorious element. It would be niore appropriate to 
call it . . . the period of citizenry. . . . llie contradiction of the acquisi- 
tive society to the Napoleonic system began to show, after this society 
had grown strong eno\igh, by the very despotism it had called for dur- 
ing its infancy and which finally became int<ilerable. The era of citi- 
zenry was established by the July monarchy. Only then, during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the theoretical problem became a practical 
one: whether tlie atM^uisitive society provided the satisfactory frame- 
work for the fuMliment of man^s destiny. . . . Socialism and commun- 
isni are the th<!or<Jtical attempts toward solving this problem. The 
history of the Second French Republic records the practical effort to 
c^pe with tl^e emerging contradictions. 
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The Eestoeation 



OHIGIN, STRUGGLE AND VICTOKY OF CIVIL SOCIETV 

The soda! implicatioas oi the era of the Kestoration have been under- 
wood more elearly than the period of the Empire, of whieh tJisually 
only the externa! events were recorded- The reason for that may be 
that with the Restoradoxi the new market economy had become an 
established fact and determined the course of events, while dtLiing 
the reign of Napoleon the new elements had only begun to talte 
iihape- But nevertheless, the most important institutional principle, 
which later spread all over Europe, had not yet been fonnulated. This 
is the concept of citizenship. During the enduing period a specific, 
thotEgh not yet clearly discernible, social life developed. It is the era 
of the Restoration, which led to the emergence of a clear and distinct 
a>neept of citizenship in France unparalleled by any other nation. . . . 

The Acquisitive Society and the First Principle 
of the French Constittition. 

.. - In the growth of the aa^uisitive society a principle other than 
that of being conditioned by equality could be discerned; it can be 
explained by the events of the period. An acquisitive society develops 
when the abilities of the individual, stimulated by the processes of 
acquisition through btismess and enterprises, finally also determine 
the order, not only of these abilities, but also of the personality stnic- 
tnre of the individoah The specifically economic activity, or the par- 
Heipation of the individual in acquisitive pursuits, e.g. in mechanical 
labor or in the management of enterprises, changes from a temporary 
activity to a specific occ^ipation determining the whole social existence 
of the peS^on, It a^ects the totality of hus life; it focuses all his thoughts 
on oncr<^nter; it teac!ie.<> him to rate all his abilities with reference 
to ihew suitability for this particular economic fonctioxi; some elements 
in his personality useful for this purpose will be highly developed. 
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while others—although the}-^ may be of a more noble mature— wither 
away. Tlie individual becomes in a wa^ the servant of a specilic 
task. . . . The occupational role of the iDdivjdual will afect him and 
hi<; family throughout his whole life. It causes the father to educate 
his children in a sp^^cific i^^anner. Depending on economic success, 
the family may offer to the children a better or more limited education 
and develop or thwart their abilities. Because it is easiest to teach 
what one knows best and because it is extremely es:pjensive to hire 
teachers, the family creates a situation in which, as a rule, the chih 
dren will be educated to the business and profession of their parents- 
In this way the order of acquisition is aheady consolidated within the 
family. The social position, the .skill, the intellectual orientation' as 
well as the economically determined environment, event^sally become 
hereditary. Slowly but irrevocably a stable, secure and almost self- 
propelhng society develops out of the mercj order. The emergence 
of such a society becomes inevitable as soon as acqui.sition has been 
accepted as the basis of social life. 

Obviously this .society is not a society of complete liberty, and 
even less a society of equals. Yet, having grown ont- of the concepts 
of liberty and equality, it is indeed closely related to these concepts- - . . 

The complete domination of the personality over the forces of nature 
is the aspiration of man. . . . This can only be accomplished if the 
community of men, by an intricate method of division of labor, coop- 
erates for the exploitatioiiE of the available raw material;;. . . . Only 
the conjmon effort of all men will enable tlie individual to control 
and enioy the resources of nahire to an extent to which he could 
never have done it alone- Nor does he work only for himself; his work 
benefits everybody else. As a single person he is a negligible eaitity in 
the aequhitive process of the whole society, and yet he gains more 
in the distributive proces,s than his isolated efforts would have ever 
made possible. - - - The wealth of the individual is the result of the 
labor of all, and, . . - at the same time, the basis for reaching his 
inner destiny, his intellectual development. This development is depend- 
ent upon Ihe organically operating, acquisitive activity of all the peo- 
pie- it is secure and complete only w^hen the order of acquisitive pow- 
ers changes from a casual and transitory order into a steady and 
permanent one. This happens when the order of acquisition is traiis- 
formed into a social order, the acquisitive society- The acquisitive 
society . . . represents a stage of development where man, in fact, 
accepts the ''comm^inity of wealth" as the condition which enables him 
to gain control over nature. 
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Tile law of atqiii^ition to which society submits during tliis perrod 
appeal^ to the individual as £i state oi greatest personal freedom and 
independeoce. Not only is lie free to ch<)OsSe his occupation, his pro- 
fession; the rule of acquisition actually dem^inds that he follow the 
calling most suitable to him, because one does best what <me liltes 
to do, aiid what one. does best will be n^ost valuable and remiiiiera- 
five. Moreover, this law does not h^r anybody from his chostjn pro- 
fession. If ability is assisted by good fortune, evf?B the lowliest per- 
son may be able to reach the highest social position. Everylxxiy is 
on his own, mS soeial prestige depends entirely upon the individual 
himself. . . . 

Such was the general character of the society which took shape 
under Napnleons regime in France. It spread farther and farther over 
th<^ rest of Europe, partly through France's aggression, partly because, 
m the other European countries too, the elements of the new society 
were already pre.^cnt. In retrospect, one recognizes the close relation- 
ship of these changes tn the veiy beginning of the social revolution. 
When the legal privilege's of status liad been abolished by the Decla- 
ration of the Bights of Man, property became the tnain principle of 
the new social order. ... As such it affected the individual owner 
but not yet society. The potentialities of property develop fully only 
m the acquisitive society. . . . The social oider of a market economy 
represents the unfolding of the principle of free property rights as 
the basis of the social order. 

Tliis society has also its inner contradiction, which is as yet unsolved, 
liowever, before it becomes noticeable the new social order must 
be fully developed; it must extend beyond the sphere of individual 
life and must have subjected the constitution of the state to its own 
laws. . . . 

Tile constitution of the acquisitive society has its own peculiar 
character. It depends on the guarantees of civil law and on the secur- 
ity^ of acquisitive activities. In the acquisitive society, with its rigidly 
interlocked parts, a strong conflict of interests develops, as well as an 
inteimiiiable struggle between al! competitors. The first constitutional 
principle of an acqiiisitive society is determined by this contradic- 
tion. All enterprises are built on one commonly accepted princip1<^: 
the itiviolability of property rights. Property tht^s determines the social 
position ""of the individual. The non-owner is therefore excluded from 
entrepreneurial activity and be<x>mes the opponent of the property 
ownef, who controls his personal and social hfe. If these two basic 
social forces of the acquisitive society were to confront each other 
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in i.solation, a struggle for property rights, a disruption of the acquisi- 
tive processj and the downfall of this type of social order woTiId he the 
inevitable resTilt. If tlie ow^iers were to completely control the non- 
owners, liherty, the basic prerequisite for acquisition, would be 
destroyed- on the other hand, the rule of the nonowners would abolish 
property, which is the very basis of the acquisitive society. The first 
task of a constitution corrf^ponding to an acqmsitive society is to 
solve this contradiction. 

Secondly, it is quite natural that each individual considers his spe- 
cific occupation to he the most iinportant. Everybody^ th<jrefore, will 
want to promote his own interests at the expense of his fellow man. 
As a result <;if this . . . innumerable contradictions will arise. The vic- 
tory of any one economic gioup may by its selfishness undermine and 
rnin all others. ^ . . A solution can only be provided by a stalile state 
power which is independent of all particular interest groups. . . . 

Only the state, being neither owner nor non-owner— although related 
to both groups— is tlie representative of the inviolable law. Only the 
state is able to safeguard property and acquisition; only the state 
stands apart from the struggle among the various economic interest 
groups, it cannot ignore one group for the sake of others, because 
the disadvantage? resulting from such partialities would harm the whole 
and thus also harm tlie state itself. 

"This describes the position of the state within the acquisitive society. 
The first principle of the constitution has therefore to be above every- 
thing else the independence and stabihty of the supreme political 
powei. One may also reverse the above statement and say that wher- 
ever people demand an independent and stable state power, an acquisi- 
tive society has emerged. The specific form of the state is relatively unim- 
portant for the social order. . . . The acquisitive society is neither dynastic 
and monarchical, nor aristocratic, nor republican. All it wants is a state 
independent of the iniiuence of particular interests. . . . This explains the 
origin of the Jaly Revoktion. If the .state identifies itself with a spe- 
eiBc section of the people, the whok society is bound to become its 
eneniy. . . . The outbreak of tl^e revolution is not so much the conse- 
quence of one particular state act but of the corjsolidated existence 
of an acquisitive society. . . . French society was willing to tolerate 
Napoleon because a sovereign ruler has seldom done more to sup- 
port this soeial order; seldom has a state supported all sections of 
the economy as fairly and impartially as did the Emperor and his 
admini.slxation. However, this is not the only quality which society 
demands from tile state. 

/#■ 
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The Concept of Citizenship^ of the Civil Constitution 
and of Civil Society^. 

It lies in the nature of the supreme politieal power, in order to 
safeguard tJie individuaij to regard al! elements of soci<ity as ?>ubordi' 
nate 1o the needs of the state. No matt^ir what its ^orm may be, the 
sUfa is the master of the whole external hfe of man^ The nature of 
this highest temporal personality in so powerf^ul that . . ^ the individ- 
ii.d\ in times of danger, does not liesitate to sacriBce all liis belongings, 
his liealth and hh hfe for the sake of the state. It is a misintexpre- 
tation of the coB<:ept of liberty to assume that this condition changes 
through the ^establishn^ieiit of freedom. Free nations especially bring 
the greatest sacrifices to the state; the state is their uBiestricted master, 
jnst a.s it is the master of a subjttgated nation^ 

If liberty nevertheless does have any meanirtg, this meaning must 
be found in the fact that the will of th^ state b no longer independ- 
ent of the individtEals but rather reflects the organic unity of the rea- 
sonable wishes of the peopIe^ . ^ ^ Liberty is not freedom horn gov- 
ennmeBt; it is self- governments lliis abstract principle of liberty had 
already been considered during the last century by French as well 
as o^ber European ideologists. However, the actual life of the state 
is determined at every point by the social order^ The French Revo- 
uition illnstrates the fact that the abstract pnB<iiple may be capable 
of ruling temporarily; the fma! course of the Hevolutionj however, 
showed that a permanent order of the state has to be based on a 
pcnnanent order of society. What kind of society is it which of its 
own accord demands the realization of the principle of freedom? 

*^rhe pursuit; of profit forms the basis of the acquisitive society 
arid is, therefore, at the center of the life of each individuals It is the 
end-iii-itself to the individual, because it determines individual deveb 
opn^ent and his enjoyment of life. If another independent will exists, 
it threatens individual independence, which is the basis of the free 
piirsuh of gain. Such is the ease when the state, as under Napoleon, is 
merely an administrative state, altogether separated from the people^ 
The contradietion arising out of the separation of society and the 
state constitution, which characterizes the Napoleonic era, manifests 
itself in '- die dependence of the free economy upon the state^ This 
contradl^ion can he dissolved only by popular participation in the 
political decision- making process. A free economy reivmins free only 
if the acquisitive people mle the state^ The organism which safe- 
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goards their participation in government is the constitution. The free 
market society requires, by its very nature, a constitution thnt guaran- 
tees the organic self-government of the people. However, popular 
participatiou in government should not endanger the sovereignty of 
the state. Tlie acquisitive society, as a specific social order, has a 
particular character which expresses itself in the constitutional prin- 
ciple. The acq^tisitive soeiely ntjeds, above all, a strcx^g state, a liced 
which in turn conditions and limits the need Uix a constitution. The 
constitution should guarantee the political rights of the people while 
also t^pholding the independence of the state. The constitution of an 
acquisitive society, therefore, differs on tJie one hand from an absolute 
monarchy and, on tlic other hand, from political demoeracyj it attempts 
to establish a system of popular representation without violating the 
independence of the personal state. 

Two principles peadiar to this type of constitution may be derived 
from this fact: the inviolability and sovereignty of the head of the state— 
regardless of whether he is a monarch or a president; and secondly tlie 
responsibility of the ministers. . . . No civil society is conceivable with- 
out these two features. They reflect the relationship between consti- 
tution and state authority^ Another problem is the relationship between 
the constitution and the populace. Since it is the principle of free 
acquisition which reigns in a representative state, free acquisition 
ought also to be the condition of participation in this representative 
government. Any acquisition <lepends on two factors, labor as well 
as capital. ^ ^ . Only labor combined with capital secures a social 
position; only by combining both is it possible to attain the ultimate 
goal of individual development. In such a society only the combina- 
ti<)n of labor and capital can secure the right ttJ participate in public 
lifcs In such a society the mere laborer cannot possibly he accepted 
as a fuOy valid member of society^ Equality in public law . . . can 
be bestowed only upon the laborer who ow^ns capital ... By aequir- 
ing, on the basis of this principle of acquisitive property rights, the 
right to participate in the decision-making process of the state through 
the election of representatives, he becomes a fulhfiedged citizen (Staats- 
biirger) a participant in state action instead of a mere subjects Citi- 
zenship is a concept according to which ownership, the acquisitive 
unit in a market society, entitles the iridividnal to equal participation 
in the decision-making process of the state. . s . There is only one 
method by which acquisitive ownership can be recognizedj i.e. by 
the tajtes paid to the state, because only thn)ugh taxes does property 
a<:qnire a reahty for the state. . , . The prin<aple was established 
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as soon a.s the acqimitive society became stabilized; the tax return, 
as a .syrnlxTfl of acquisitive ownership, beeame the eondition of par- 
tieipatiOD in popular represei^ttation. ... It is the evaluation of people 
on the basis of tlieir tax returns which reflects the identity of this 
soci^jfy -Mill the stste. . . . This is the main differeuce between this 
type of coa^titution and the purely deoiocratic one. The detmoeratie 
Cionstiliition is ba^ed on equal voting rights. It thus unconsciously 
ifiakes labor into the only decisive factor in society/ In most respects 
it is quite similar to the constitution oi an acquisitivtr society. It differs 
essentially through one major aspect; this di^ertjncc in principle is 
indicated by the tie between voting rights and tax return, no matter 
how small the kttcr miglit be. . . . I'hrough the divorce of labor from 
capital, and through the property requirements, the citizens in the 
acquisitive society are divided into two essentially different classes, 
one partieipating in the government, the other composed of mere 
sabjects. Althougli it is possible for anybody to cross the dividing 
line, this line nevertheless does exist. . . . This separation . . . gives 
the acquisitive societ>'^ a new and peculiar character. A deep schism 
develops within the organism of work and of a<xjui.sition, and the 
whole, tbtis spHt, is character i^:ed by a new concept. While the acquisi- 
tive society envisions all its various elements as one unit, in which 
ail parts belong together, it b<x:omes, divided into a luhng and a <3epetid- 
ent class on the basis of property and taxation, a civil society, lliis, 
however, is apparent only after the civil constitution has been estab- 
lished. ... 

We now return to the history of France uoder Napoleon. . . . Under 
his reign the acquisitive society had be<x)me an establishe<l and stable 
order. ... It was inevitable that this society should iSnally enforce 
the enactment of the civil constitution in France. . . . Once the acquisi- 
tive sodety was securely set up, Napoleoirs unique historical mission 
was fuliilied. The time was ripe for the downfall of his system; . . . 
contemporary events facilitated such a development. This explains 
a number of otherwise obscure fa<:ts concerning the period of the 
dechne of Napoleon and the establishment of the new monarchy, if 
Napoleon had been victorious m Russia, he might have possibly 
postponed the establi.shrnent of the civil constitution for a few years. 
But it filially had to come. . . . Napoleon laid the foundation for the 
acquisitiv^c^ society, the end of his regime brought the ch^'il society to 
power; "tL^ history of the civil socicjty \n France begins with the retreat 
of thq." great army. 
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The Fall of Napoleon, the New Monarchy and 
the Charter of June 4, IBM. 

The great army of the Emperor was destroyed by die winter oi 
1812. Europe had arisen. Napoleon was defeat^^d; tlie allied ariiiies 
entered France. Th<: Empire was in serioris danger. But Napoleon 
himselE was not yet discouraged. In faci, France l^ad faced more 
serious situations before; when the Convention had declared a state 
of emergency, the frontier had been more vulnerable than it was in 
IS14. At that time half of France was in revolt, while it was obedient 
now; in those day.s the army was neither a strong organization, nor 
was it led by a great general, nor was it well supplied. Napoleon 
was the greatest commander of his time, and his army was the Ix^^st 
in Europe. What was it that oiade France— wealthier^ stronger and 
more flourishing than ever— drop her Emperor and surrender to foreign 
powers? 

Two factors which will now be well understood caused the change. 
Napoleon, whose power had been built on the greatest rigidity 
of the principles of absolutism, was a declared enemy of popular 
representation. He knew that popular representation would make 
the state the servant of the ruling class within the new society. lie 
would rather surrender France than his absolute sovereignty: The 
members of the new society, which was thus far without political 
power, knew this very well; they had to press for political rights an 
the framework of a civil soeiety. There was only one mati who opposed 
this development. The nature of society was stronger than even the 
emotions of national honor and Napoleon'^s popularity^ Napoleon had 
to rely only upon his army, and the army alone could not defeat the 
Allies. French society abandoned the man Under whose " auspices it 
had grown up- ' ' 

On the other side, the old European feudal society was deeply shaken 
by the war. The victories of Napoleon had demonstrated the impo- 
tence of state power based on feudalism. There was no hope for the 
defeated states of regaining their former position on the basis of the 
old social order. They had to call upon the elements of the new society 
in order to defeat Napoleon. They had to promise to tlieir populace a 
civil society: which means a system of pubhc law corresponding to 
an acquisitive society. The proclamation of Kalisch was the great 
event by wlueh the German states dissociated themselves from the 
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old society ati<J accepted the new one. This proclamation had, especially 
for Gommny^ the same importance as the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man had .ht^d iar France. Napolooo was defeated in the name of the 
ConMitution. On the basis of this hope die German people abandoned 
the cause of Napoleon; the fight agaiiiKt Napoleon became the struggle 
of tlie emerging dvil society against despotism. 

What was it that France desired to accomplish? Indeed, it was 
notliing ehe but what her enemies had fonght for when tl^ey Iiad 
fonght against Napoleon. The seo-et opposition against the Emperor 
was animated by the same ideas whi<:h permeated the G<jrman armies. 
The course of events dep<jnded upon the strange fact-which illus- 
trated clearly for the first time the deep diference between state and 
soeie(:y™that French sodety was the natural confederate of the Allies 
against French state power personified by the Emperor. Napoleon 
bad defeated each of these two adversaries separately. When they came 
to realize that thoy had a eomnion eause., he recognised his error too 
late. A feeling of complete isolation, leading to de.spair, befell him. 
Napoleon abdicated. The cau.<je of the acquisitive society had been 
victorious, and the era of civil society dawned 

After Napoleon's abdication the problem of the new power in 
France became acute. Two facts had a decisive eiaPect at this point. 
The new France had to establish a new state in harmony with the 
other European countries; and the interests of the acqui.sidve society 
had to be safeguarded. Only the former could re-establish tbe friendly 
relationship hotweeJi France and the other European states, and only 
the latter could provide a secure basis for the new state at home. 
At the time, these considerations were not discussed theoretically- the 
politkians, however, fully approbated them. They demanded the 
entfironeme^t of Louis XVIII as King and at the same time obliged 
him to issue the Charter, the new constitution of society. It did not 
make any difFerence whether or not he himself had formulated it. 
The decisive fact was that the constitution transformed the acquisitive 
society into a civil society, accepting the monar<^hica] form of gov- 
ernment combined wrth a system of popular representation, whose 
organs became the two chambers of the legislature. I'he restoration 
of Louis XVin brought peace with Europ<j, while the Charter brought 
peace with the French poople. 

Only a feck of understanding of the social movements can explain 
the fact thf^ the enactnueot of the Charte comtitutionelle, which is one 
of the iiiost important and magnificent events of European history, is 
usually mentioned only incidentally and that no great importance is 
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accorded to it. Actually, a completely new era in European history 
had been inauguratai by the Charte consHtutionelle. All former con- 
stituf^ons of revolutionary France, as well as the constitutions impbsed 
upon defeated countries, had been considered antagonistic! to the tradi- 
tional state order. Tlie Charte constitutionelk, however-the price w!i=io!i 
Louis XVin had to pay for the throne™~<ionstit\ited the formal acknowl- 
edgement that Europe had relinquished feudal society and was entering 
the era of dvil society. Wliat up to this time liad been enforced by 
French military power was now accepted voluntarily and as a matter 
of course by European diplomats; the Charter of Louis XVIII the 
beginning of the (constitutional ej)0<ih in Europe. 

Oil the other hand, the new Fren<:h Onsftit^^tion was also deeply 
inHuenced by events and developments in the rest of Europe. Feudal 
society had been undermined in the other European states but by no 
mt^ans destroyed. Civil society was accepted there, but it was not the 
only existent form of society. The society of T<iiitonic Europe presented 
a strange picture, which must be visoalizjcd in order to understand 
not only the Charter but the whole development of European public 
law. This society consisted simultaneously of Uvo essentially diierent 
systems. It included elements of feii<lal sodety and fetidal rights^ prop- 
erty rights in public domains, privileges of tlic aristocracy an<i the 
estates— social distinctions which were quite conspicuous— side by side 
with elements of dvil society with a free, growing industry^ with 
acqmr^d property, with equality in the Beld of civil law and the claim 
for popular representation. It is this mixture of elements which has 
characterized the condition of Europe since 1815. Two such contra- 
dictory elements cannot possibly coexist permanently. Sooner or later 
the struggle for supremacy was iinavoidable. However, <lunng those 
years, the great common effort had for the time being covered up 
the differences. It was assumed that the coexistenc*^. of the incompati- 
ble was possible. Those who knew better and who were aware of the 
inevitability of coming event.s demanded only a period of public 
security. Peace prevailed on the surface of a society which carried the 
seeds of war in its foundations but not yet in its consciousness. 

A problejn arose which was to test the viability of this sitaation. 
It is society which determines the constitution. Up to now, the in- 
trinsic similarity of the social order had brought about similarities 
in the constitutions. The latter had change^l with the former, but each 
constitution had been an <>rganic whole. Now for the first time it 
b^^caine necessary to represent two essentially diffexeot social systems 
by Oie same constitution; it became necessary to draft a consHtu- 
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tion which reflected both a society of estates and a civil society. 
Tills was the task of the European countnes which warjt<jd to adopt 
constitntiona] ism. if France wanted to coopcrattj harmoniously with 
the rest of Europe, she had to accept a constitution whi<^h r^^cognized 
both these systems. 

The Charter of IBM was designed to accomplish this. It was the 
beginning of the bicameral system (characteristic of the new era, which 
was soon to demonstrate its inner <x)iitradit:tion in France. France 
was different from the other European countries, because it had no 
remnants left oi the feudal order. To estabhsh a common social 
foundation with the rest of Europe, she had to faeihtate the re emerg- 
ence of a hieraiclnical sociely by means of the const iti it k>n, while, in 
reality, the given order of society ought to determine the constitu- 
tion. This peailiar attempt, altogether new in the history of consti- 
ttiiiom, was reflected in Article 24, which established a Chamber of 
Peers which shared the legislative power. Originally, the king was 
authorized to grant lifetime peerages only (Artick 27). But this was 
in contradiction to the principle of differentiation by rank and heredi- 
tary status. The ordinance of August 19, 1.815 rectified this situation 
by deelaiing peerage to be hereditary according to the laws of pri^ 
mogenitnre. Membenship in the Chamber of Peers was determined 
on a completely different basis tlian membership in the C^hamber of 
Deputies: the depubes were elected on the basis o^ property quali- 
fications. The <x)ordinatioB of both djambers seemingly represented 
the unification of both social systems into one constftufiona! body. 

However, this attempt to reverse the natural course of events 
proved to be a complete failure. The Peers were supposed to replace 
the nobility, but a nobility without privileges and legal authority 
was a nobility in name only; landed property and privifeges were its 
true foundation; this foundation had hmti destroyed by the new inheri- 
tance laws. Neither the few remaining entails nor the institution of 
Peership could prevent the final disappearance of the nobility. The 
Chamber of Peers never had any tnfliienee on the course of events in 
France. It was too weak to maintain a ngid status differentiation, 
and too strong for the unhampered rule of a civil society. With regard 
to the rest of Europe, the Chamber of Peers was nothing but a con- 
c<^ssion of civil France to the feudal elements of its neighbors; it was 
a handicap for France's ileveJopinent: without actually being an import- 
ant ant^g^nist of the new society. Its liistory and its downfall provide 
a striking evidence of tlie fact that constit^itions cannot shape socio- 
ties and that no part of tl^e constitution will endure and ejccjrt in^n- 
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Another factor of the new Constitution was of far greater importance. 
In disc^is.*;ing the early stages of the acquisitive society, we mentioned 
the emergence of an independent social element, the moneyed classes. 
Although capital accumulates only within the acquisitive society, it 
acquires si)eciflc characteristios which place it in opposition to the 
interests of labor. This antagonism develops only whea the acquisitive 
society is fully establis^ied. Little knowledge about social relationships 
is required to comprehend the relationship between capital and the 
emergence of a class society. Once citizenshLp was accepted as the prin- 
ciple of the new constitution, a hierarchy witfiin tihe acquisitive society 
had to be estabhshed whid> gave capital the right to participate in 
governmental dedsions to the exclusion of the two otfer factors of the 
accjiiisitive society— labor and entreprcTieurial activity. The method of ac- 
complishing this was the institution of pn>perty qualification. Articles 38 
and 40 of the new Charter stated that only those who paid a direct tax 
of at least 1000 francs could be eligible for membership in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and that only those who paid at lea.st francs in taxes 
had the right to vote. Such a tax could only be paid by actual 
eapitahsts. The new property qualifications, nnhke those of the Con- 
sHtution of 1791, were not designed to grant full citizenship to all 
members of the society who represented either labor, entreprejneurship 
or capital. It did not, like the Constitution of 1791, attempt to make civil 
society identical with the acquisitive society. The new property qualifica-- 
tions were rather supposed to bring about a deep and far-reaching 
cleavage of society by identifiying citizenship with capita! ownership 
OTily, while all other elements of the acquisitive society were excluded 
from political representation by the new Constitution. The expectations 
placed in the new property qtialificaHons were not only of a negative 
nature- they were intended not merely to exclude the population at 
large from politic^; rather, it was hoped that the new representaUve 
government, being the agency of a single class of the acquisitive society, 
would make common cause with the status society and w& the reaction. 
However, this kind of reasoning had not taken into account the power 
of the monarchy. 

If one applies the laws which determine the relationship betvveen 
social classes and the consHtution to the Bestoration period in France, 
one can predict the inevitable course of events. Once the new French 
society had been fully establislied as an acquisitive social order, the 
Chamber of Peers would have to be discarded as a useless institution; 
in addition, the contradiction embedded in the fact that only capital 
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owners were full citizens would eve^iistualiy force the small entrepreneur 
into a olose alliance witli the kborer in order to reduce the property 
qualifications to a minimum. The time for the attack on tlie Constitution 
could not be pre<licte<l, but it was approaching. The elimination of 
propert/ qualificationi; would mean the Snal victory d' tliij acquisitive 
society. Since the attack was bound to accentuate t^e opposition 
between capital and labor, it was inevitable that the deep inherent 
contradiction of the ac<|uis{five society would becxjme eviderat. The 
later this happened, the greater would be the chances of the laborer to 
become an entrepreneur and the chances of the entrepreneur to become a 
capitalist. This date drew closer as the chance of individual advancement 
within mdustrial Jfocicty diminished. In any case, the struggle between 
these two sectors of the acquisitive society could not be avoided forever. 
The e^ccessive property qualiBcations would become the immediate 
cause of the conflict which would destroy the harmony of the new 
social order. 

Nevertheless, there was no trace of any struggle for the next fifteen 
years. Quite to the c^ntrary^ all parts of the population were unanimous- 
ly opposed ... to the supreme power of tlie state personified hy the 
king. The reason for thi.s* cannot be discovered in the .social order. It is 
the monarchy itself which, by completely misinterpreting its nabura! 
function, generated the antagonism of the whole population; in its 
struggle against tlie cxmtejnporary trend it demonstrated tJie compelling 
for<^e of a social order striving for an adequate <ionstitution indispensable 
for its survival. 

The eia which covers these events is the Restoration Period. There is 
not much to be said about it. It did not create anything; it has enligjit- 
ened only a. few. It could have dcnionstrated the power of monarchy if> 
accorciing to its true function, it had dissociated itself from the opi>osing 
forces in society;, and if it had supported the natural trends of society 
with wisdom and strength; it only demonstrated what monarchy cannot 
accomplish if, in conflict with the so<;ial order^ it wants to force the 
government to talce sides against the population at large. The era of the 
Kestoration had only a negative function. It delayed the full emergence 
of a civil society and the manifestations of its contradictions; hut it did 
not affect them. We have to start our discu^jsion of the Charter of 1830 
by asking the same question w^e asked when we completed our discussion 
of the Charter of 1814. 

The R^oration and the July Revohuion 

If Louis XVIII had returned to France alone, history would have 
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taken a dilferent tum, But with him, and mostly against bis wishes, 
both tlie emigi^nts and rhe old cx>n<iept of monarchy— which had given 
rise to the Kestoration and brought about the July Revolution— also 
returned; both have be<^n sulBcicntly described although not sufEciently 
inter|>retcd. Their tnie significance lay in their relationship to civil 
society. 

1'he emigrants had been brought op within the framework of the 
feudal law. Accoixling to this law, the basis of social differentiation is 
the accident of birth rather than the merits of the individual. The civil 
society is basically uninterested in the prerogative of birth; personality 
and success, the rise from laborer to capitalist, constitute its standard 
of vaioe. Thes<; two principles and the social orders base<l upon them 
are irreconcilable. . . . The concept of feudal law subordinates com- 
moners to the nobility; it cannot tolerate eqtiality established by con- 
stitutional law. . . . Since nobility cannot ^xist without privileges, public 
law based on status^if not in its conception, then certainly in its 
consequences— necessarily had to re-establish the piincipU; of inequahty 
before the law. Legal inequality has to begin with landed property. 
Sid<; by side with landed property, subject to parceling by ioheritanee,^ 
indivisible large estates have to be established in all sections of the 
country, not only as an e^cception as was the case with scattered entails, 
but as a rule. In order to avoid a situation where, as in England, dif- 
fereiitiation is only a matter of size, landed property has to be endowed 
with sovereign rights^ particularly iu<!ieial and police power. Only then 
does a basis for a true aristocracy exist. 

Social conditions in the new FVance depended;, as we have shown, 
precisely upon the <iissolution of legal prerogatives. The Chamber of 
Deputies, although representing, due to tlie restrictive quah.fication of 
voting rights, only the capital-owning class of the new society, was 
neverthelesii the natural defender of the new civil society against any 
attack. If the emigrants wanted to re-establish their rights, a basic attack 
on the coristituHonal position of the Chamber was inentable. Restoration 
of former conditions was possible only after the destrtiction of this 
institution. 

A direct attack on this institution was impossible. The assault had 
to be made at its weakest point, at a point where the authority of the 
Chamber of Deputies was not clearly delineated. This weakness pre- 
sented itself in the relationship of the (!>hamber of Deputies of the king. 

Every civil constitution accepts as a first prin<iiple the absolute inde- 
pendence of the state; another accepted principle is that of popular 
representation. Every civil constitution — in contrast to a democratic one 
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— tends to suhiugafe the ijtate to society as far a<; this is compatible witfi 
ijiti^ividna! freedom- Where is the dividing line between theite twn 
principles? Who lias to resolve tl^ case in winch tlic king considers 
his iiic^:][>endeiice threateDcd by a decisioTi of the deputies? Who, further- 
more, has the decisiaO'inakiog power if t)je king considers it ne<xjssary 
to expand his ovi^n aiuthority while the deputies hold the opinion that 
such a measuT^ threatens tlic basis of a civil sociiety? - - - It is obviously 
heie that a discrepancy betvi^een constitxjtiooal law and practice devel- 
ops. . - . The danger grows if the Icing is convinced that the stability 
of his state power rs seenred only by the? re-introd fiction of status dif- 
ferentiations. ... In this case the monarchical principle n^erges with 
the principle ol' a status society- Through this alliance the latter gains 
a foothold in civil society- . . . 

This coalition and its manifestations, which had aheady appeared, 
though rather unintentionally, during the early phases of the Revolution, 
represent one of the most important developments of Teutonic history; 
it had a greater impact on modern history than anything else- - - - It is 
this alliance to which the often used as well as misused- . . concept of 
"reaction" refers- Keaetioo is idcmtical with the principle of feudal 
society and feudal monarchy with their law and giory, the inevitable 
fact of their existence £ghting civil society- The power of reaction 
dcjpends on the faet of whether the statas-seeking elements represent 
merely the demands and hopes of a party or whether t!iey formaJly 
rejiresent part of society- The reaction in France is distinguished from 
the reaction in other European co^jntries by the fact thai, while the 
nobility in other Europe^an conntties had been preserved, it had to be 
newly created in France- 

Eelated to the con<^pt of reaction is the eoncx^pt of "constitutional 
opposition," which also derives its true signiBcance from social contrasts- 
Iliis opposition is ai-so based on principle's; - - - just as reaction 
represents the feudal principle, constitutional opposition represents the 
civil principle- In a clear cut civil constitution— just as in a democratic 
ont? — there is uo opposition- The function of the opposition is to 6ght 
by constitutional means the still existing feudal elements inimical to the 
constitution- - - - 

If tihe nobility were to oppose the civil elements in society, civil war 
would follow- Civil war is not a war between citizens but a war against 
the clas^ which is, in power hy a social class excluded from and 
suppressed by power- - - - To avoid ci>i] war, or at least to postpone it 
imtii' victory seems certain, the nobility has to identify itself vdth the 
monarchy and let the crown lead the attack against civil rights- An 
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increase in the power of the crown will in^:rease the chances of success. 
Tl^e first necessary task of all reactionary movements, therefore, is the 
removal of monarchy from the control of popular representatives- If the 
crown stands above the constitution^ the status society will re-emerge 
from the niins of a civil society- 

The battle begins when the crown takes sides in the; -struggle among 
the variou*j elements of society. As' soon as thi<; happens, the. <;on.stitu- 
tion is threatened, because it cannot tolerate ar^y power besides its own. 
The survival of civil society is inextricably linked with the preservation 
of the constitution, which is a reflection of the social order. As soon as 
tlie constitution is attacked, the struggle can only be determined by 
the force of arms. Any reactionary movement, as soon as it has won over 
the crown to its side, necessarily leads to an open revolution. 

I'his was the case when I.ouis XVIII ascended the throne- As a brother 
of Louis XVI and a man of the ISth century, I^ nnr-sed a deep aversion 
against the new society, and still more against the principles on which 
it was based- The goal of his aspirations was the revival of the old feudal 
monarchy- But he was also well aware of the faet that only at the price 
of restoring the old royal power would the Holy Alliance keep him on 
tiie throne- liis inelinatioHj as well as his Hfe's history, put him altogether 
on the side of the reaction- But at the same time, he was a shrewd 
politician- He knew his people better than did either of his brothers; 
even though he hoped that the reactionary system wot^ld Unally be 
victorious, there was nothing he feared more than the sudden outbreak 
of an open hostility. This was the spirit of the reaction under the first 
Bourbon of the restoration- Louis XVIll convoked the famous ''dmfnbre 
introuvahle" which, in a true reactionary spirit, immediately made a 
heavy attack upon civil rights, suppressed the press, encroached upon 
individual liberty, and even suggested tlie revision of not less than 13 
articles of the Charter of 1814. Doubtlessly this revision would have 
re-instituted royal sovereignty by suppressing the rights of the Assembly; 
the Constitution wotdd have been annihilated, and France would have- 
heen driven to the brink of a second revolution- Louis XVlli did not 
permit this to happen- To the great distress of the royalists, he dissolved 
the Chamber on Feb. 5, IS17 and issued a new election law announcing 
the new elections to he held according to the regulations of the Charter. 
This step gave at least a certain latitude to the civil society- But opposi- 
tion, theugh weak, contirmed- Ruthless intervention of the police, was in 
vam; having only a repressive function, it was able to crush a revolt 
but could not interfere vdth the principle and the various group activi- 
ties of society- Other less obvious means of coercion were applied. On 
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the bi^ds of the a.v.sumption that the moneyed class was the ^lattira^ 
*A]ly of tile feudal elements, money waj> given a broader r^ipresenta- 
tiim. (Jiiiie J 820) , . . But the opposition wa.s by no me^ns broken; ort 
the contrary, it gr<^w froi^i day to day in numhexs and fftren^th. The 
rise of ihe Carbonari indicated that the suppressed class of society 
vv^s preparmg an attack again;;! the forces of reaction- the constitu- 
tional nveaos of the government to ii^ierferG were almost exhausted. 
I^uis XVill, who due to his intelligence had avoided extreme me^^s- 
ures, began to view the fulure with p<jssimism. Before he died at th^^ 
Tuileries in 1824, he pat his hand on the h<^d of the young Duke of 
Bordeaii and said prophetically; "May my brother manage the crown 
of Ms child." His apprehensions w<^e altogether iustiHed. 

Charles X came to the throne at a time whei^ all Europe was cer- 
tain of the {ina[ victory of reaction. France alone still had a citizen- 
state. Charles X considered it his task to .subject France again to the 
ancient law. Proud and firmly convinced of his principles, he made 
no secret of liis conviction. All the elementif of the new society saw 
in him the enemy of the new socnal order and the prin<;ip!es of this 
order. Sensing that such a contradictory situaUon could not endure, 
tliey prepared fcr a showdovtii by organizing all elements opposed 
to a status society. The King, on his part,, decided to n.se power in 
onler to strengthen his posibbn. Tlie Constitution itself offered him 
an opportimity for that. 

. We mentioned that every civil society leaviits one point in the con- 
stimtion ne<iessarily open to interpretation. This happens as a result 
. of the coofiict <if the two main constitutioiial principles, according 
to whidi the king is subject to the constitution and yet the institu- 
tion of monarchy is preserved. This lack of clarity is reflected in the 
variotts constitutions in various ways. The Charter of 1814 c^^ntained, 
in a final .statement in Article 14, the following passage: ""The king 
issues the necessary regulatior^s and edicts for the execution of laws 
and the safety of th<.^ state/' This was an area where royal power 
cpuld exercise supreme power without the participation of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. According to the nature of tilings, the king 
could enforce certain measures independerxt of the legislative body; 
but wiiere were the limits of his authority? llie limits of his authority 
could not be impose<l by tlie deputies. It was up to the king to decide 
what he "dared and what he did not dare to do. 

King "Shades wa.s convinced that he could not incTease his power 
by trMitional constitutional nieans. On the basis of Article 14, he ven- 
tured openly to cliallenge the Constitution. On July 25th, 1830, he issued 
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three executive orders cancelling free<iom of the press, dissolving the 
chambers, and publishing a new electiai^ law. This act has been inter- 
preted in a variety of ways. There is no doubt, however, tlrnt it is- 
ultimately based on the Constftution and that its consequences cor- 
respond to the nature of civil society. By acknowledging the personal 
power of the king, tlie civil Constitution authorized "him to act inde- 
pendently. However, by making the king solely the executor of laws 
depen<ient in any of his actions upon the approval of his secretaries, 
the Constitution deprived him of this personal element of independ- 
ence. By asking the king to stand above the parties of society to con- 
trol their competitive activities and to prohibit excesses, it put him 
above the popular representahves as the . . . independent element of 
the community at large. However, by legally acknowledging that the 
king was allowed only to execute the will of the majority, the Constitu- 
tion made the king into a tool of those groups in society whi<ih could 
vdn a parliam<mtary majority. By laying down the principle that king- 
ship is inviolable and the source of all state power, the Constitution 
deprived th<i popular representatives of the right to avenge the misues 
of power; ... by requiring the king to confirm the Constitution by 
oath and accept it as an expression of the rights of tlie people, the 
Constitution gained an inviolability of its own wiiich cx:dncided with the 
inviolability of the king. . . . 'Hiis cornerstone of the Constitution was 
poorly and imprecisely foxinnlatcd and contained a grave contradic- 
tion. ... No ingenuity wa*j capable of solving it and giving it nonn-on- 
ttadictory legal interpretation. We have to admit without r<iservatioii 
that the Constitution contained this contradiction. . . . But we claim 
that it was not a uniqu<i case and that every cx^iistitution contains suc!i 
eoritradiction, because it is the contradiction between the general wiU 
and the individual p<>rsonality. It is impos.sible ^o draw ^ up a consti- 
tution without such a contradiction;^. . . cpnstit^itiooal monarchy is 
only a speeiOc form o( the contrast between., the . state and society; 
wheth<ir it is a workable form depen<!s on the willingness, of both 
elements to accept the nature and the value of each other . . . in order 
to preserve the living unity of the state. The ^Jtxength of a constitution 
rests on this awareness and not on the legal framework. The dangers 
of the constitutional state also arise from this. . . . Wherever one of 
the elements attempts to overpower the other, the contradictiori becomes 
visible and a revoluyon results, the struggle of society against the 
opposing state power. 

The executive orders di<l not go beyond the limits to which the 
King and the Chambers had agreed upon in the beginning of the Res- 
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toration. Freedom of th*^ pnjss had be<jn frequeiitiy restricted. The 
election laws had been changed several times- It not the content 
of the decrees which sparked the revolt but the fact that the decrees 
repr<^sented ttie !irst instance in which the King lcgi<;]ated without liie 
€oa<;ent of the Chambers;. The evid*!nce that the King <jonsidercd ahso- 
late state power as his prerogative md tlie control of civil <;ooiety 
as his task was the D<:casion for the i^prising. French public life was 
characteri2:ed by the Juxtaposition of state and society; the decrees 
tried to desJtroy one element by the other- ^^rherefore, these decrees 
represented not only a violation of the Constitution bat a declaration 
of war against the a<x?epted pubJic law- 

But they repjes<mted more than this- The monarchy of Charles X 
represented the hopes and <^laiins of the old feudal .s<xiety- Though 
subjected to the civil society by the &mtitution, the nobihty had 
found in the monarchy the necesi;ary power which could re-establisli 
their former rights by mean.s of estate intervention. The de<jrees assum- 
ing tile right of the king to represent public law withont dae regard 
to the Chamber were a declaration of war against civil s<x;i<^y; they 
were the last desperate attempt of the feudal sy5;tem to regain power- 
After they had been enacted a final decision was imminent. 

The decrees were published; Paris took to arms; all the various 
elements of the free society joined I'orces under the attack, and after 
three clays tlie revolution was completed- Tlie King was detlironed, 
tlie people had beeTi victoriou-^- Feudal -society had met it^ jfinal defeat 
in France- 

At the hai;is of the so<^^al movement froiu to the end of the 
July Hevolution we have found one great contrast and one powerful 
driving force: the opposition of tbe old feudal society based on privileges 
of birth to the new acquisitive society which led to the Seal victory 
of the latter. This antagonism was now dissolved. The new society 
had overcome^ step by i;tep, first the feudal estates, then feudal rights 
and the feudal distribution of landed property^, then the contradition 
of absolute equality, the attack of feudal Europe, the dissolution of 
the state in France and the despotism of Napoleon, and finally the 
last attempts of feudal restoration and even the monarchy itself- - - - 
The new society had won a complete victory; universal citizenship 
was a result of a forty-year movement^ and civil society ruled supreme 
and imh^^pered by opposition over the nation and the state- Will this 
be the' terminal point for several generations at least? If this is not 
the cases, . - . why is it that civil society and the Constitution are also 
finally not -satisfactory? I>oes it contain in itself, just like feudal society. 
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deep and unsolved contra<iietions? And if this cor) bra diction i-S as power- 
ful as that of feudal society, and civil -society is yet capaBle^of progre.'^s-' 
ing toward freedom, is it po-ssible that free<i<nn perhaps is in contra-' 
dicti<jn to state and -society? On what is the contradiction within the fully 
developtnl civil society based, and where <!oes its solution lie? 

Here a new series of problems faces ns- Concealed^ up to now by^ 
the eiort to establish itself *and by the struggle against the common 
enemy, the elements of the new -society have now in their unchall<mged 
position full freedom to develop their own antagonism and^ inner strug- 
gles- - . . With the July Revolution, history of the old order is com- 
pletely and finally closed; with the history of the July Monarchy, 
contemporary history" begins- 
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OF THE New Era 

The July Revoluiion was the beginning of a coinpletely new era- 
For a long time, it was c^inniOTily bellowed that political developmeints 
were the main characteristics of this era- Its connection with the Brst 
Bevolution was sought primarily in the constitutional questions and 
the struggle arising over them, the antagonism between monarchy 
and republic- - - - But the July Monarchy is merely a framework in 
which a completely different picture of mucjh greater importance 
presenbt it-se!f- - . . The period of the July Monarchy i^s a new chap- 
ter in the Eerce antagonism between society and the state- Here, too, 
without doubt, the chaiige^; in i3<x^H?ty are the more important ones; 
all political events are Jjubordinate to them- - - - 

The July Revolution was not <ljre<Jted against one particular point 
of the Constitution, even les-S so against any specific decree- Resist- 
ance wa?^ directed against the attempt to r<j-establish the elements of 
feudal .society by meanij of jjtate authority- This attempt was doomed 
to failure; it mi-scarried- With the victory of the people, feudal- 
ism, to the extent that it had survived the first revolution, was ban- 
i-shed from France forever- Wliiit was tiie nature of the -social order 
which became dominant after thi-s victory? ... Its foundation had 
long been laid, and the history of the first Revolution show-s distinctly 
enough the nature of its principle*; and onier. It is the acquisitive 
society, the society of free enterprise- The legal principle of this society 
is the premise that the right and the qualification of each individual 
are equal to tho.se of any other individual- There are no diHerences 
of personality and no re??trictions by any one on any other, no ijub- 
ordination vrithout free consent- Associations among individuals; m 
civil life— to the ejctent that they are not comprised and formed by 
the state and its order— are based on free contract only- No contract 
should be powerful enough to bind the free will of free men forever; 
since external conditions give rise to contrac^ts, an interminable con- 
tract would forever -subjugate men and their free? development to 
external circumstances- There U a .socially cotKiitioned law even in thif? 
society; but as a consequence of freedom and equaHty, the individual 
has free choice whether or not to accept them in each individual case. 
Tlus legal eqtiahty is also central to constitutional law. According to. 
the principle of this society, nobody is excluded from the highest state 
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p<3S3tiom; there is no difeenoe of birth, no nobility and no ihird 
estate; citiisenship h the cummon attribute of ail members of jsociety. 
ThvtS, the liigh<^st principle of tlie Bevolution, equality, has hem 
realized here hy tlie very nat^ire of s<K;ietj\ ■ 

While equality was the ac<Jopted principie in law, freedom was tl^ 
pmdpie of. the new sociely in economic life. There are no more privi- 
leges of acquisitioii, no monopolies, no sjjecial rights. Any economic 
activity is open to everybody and may pos-sibly kad to the ownership 
of property. Hence, evej-ybody has to rely upon himself and his abili- 
.ties- The personality is principally accepted as tjbe soxirce of indi- 
victual development- . . . Individual liberty prevails in the economic 
sphere as Jong as the rights of others aro not encroached upon. 

From these two principles emerges tlie Oiird one, the real order 
of s<x;iety- Since the law recognizes only equality, ineq^iality, as the 
prerequisite of all organization, must grow out of the eoononiic order- 
It is acquisition, tlierefore, which coordinates and ijubordinatas the 
legally ind<rp<mdent and personally free individuals. This demonstrates 
the great importance of the economy. It esitends the necessary order 
of econoinics to men tliemselves- The organism of production becomes 
the organism of individuals, and subordination, indispeasable to man- 
kind, nevertbeles-s preserves freedom becaus<^ it is the outcome of a 
contract between feee individuals- According to the same principle, 
the ultimate position of individuals in this sodal order is dependent 
tipon a<Kjuired property. On the s^ace, it seems that, in accordance 
with the. inner principle of the acquisitive society, the highest possible 
standards have be<m established for jnsticej acquisition and society- 
Tbe goals for wlach the first revolution had striven in vain at the cost 
of tremendous intellectual and materia! efforts tliiis seemed to have 
been realised after all- - - . ■ ■ 

The social order of the acquisitive society developed slowly out of 
the aspirations of the people- This social order represented tbe fub 
iillment of the b^sic idea of the Srst great movement which liad begun 
to crystallize mider Napoleon- line people could be expected to accept 
the new social order with great coniBdenc^; what diey had aspired to 
for so long seemed Snally realized, legally secured and firmly iustalled- 
A final settlement of the long and violent movement appeared vidthin 
reach - 

And yet— what were the consequences of tliat revolution? Neither 
pe^ce, ii^r <;|mescence nor satisfaction with the very social order which 
had grown out of liberty and eqtiahty. The July Revolution w^s but 
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a signal for a series of new bitter battles, followed by a c<3ndition 
of pennanent war- 

Ilow was that possible, and what was the character of these new 
movements? 

Most people . . . have interpreted these struggles as nothing but 
a war between tbe parties about the coustitulion, parti<-ularly a strug- 
gle of republicam-sm against the monarchy. But few will dare to 
deny that the real basis of these movements wa*i social rather 
than political- The following analysis proc^^eds from this point of view. 

Every constitution is a rejection of the social order. If not only indi- 
viduals but whole cla-sses rise against a social <3rder, such a social 
order must contain within itself an unresolved antagonism. The con- 
stitution must, in such a case, provide the state with authority to sup- 
press this antagonism. According to the law of social movements, the 
niling class must have taken possession of the state and therewith 
transformed social dependence inherent in every so<jiety to political de- 
peodence also^ the lower, subjecte<l class, unable to call upon the assist- 
ance oi the state by constitutional means, has to resort to arms in 
order to sei5:e the t^ower of governu^ent- - . - Wherever there is an 
attempt at a revointion, social antagonism and the subjugation of ttie 
state to tbe interests of the nding class unqiiestionabV prevail again- 
. - - If, in spite of the great social victory of tbe July Revohjtion, one 
revolt followed another, if - . - the country continued to be in a fer- 
ment, if the best informed and most unbiased leader of the nation 
deciare<i openly that France was living on a volcano and that its future 
would be stormy and perhaps tragic, - . . it was evident that an unre- 
solved contradiction was <jlearly imbexided In its social order- - - Instead 
of the destroyed feudal dependence, it now contain<^ the germ of 
another social dependence, instead of the rule of the privileged estat<rSj 
another domination, no less rigoroxis, no less contradictory to the devel- 
opment of the highest personal aspirations- - - . The society which 
inevitably produced these contradictions and struggles was the social 
order based on free acquisition, tbe society of free enterprise. Was 
it by chance that this so<aety follow<^ upon the feudal society, and 
was this an accidental sequence? No- - - . According to the nature of 
tJiings a market-oriented s<3ciety will always grow out of a social 
order based on estates. - - . People who strive to rise from tlieir 
a-ssigned position in society to social liberty will always be eanght in 
these contradictions. 

The free enterprise system, which was established in France through 
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tlie July lievolijfion and whicli was the natnml sequel of feudal society, 
h the hiiest conceivable form of society. . s Neither the human mind nor 
the history of niaDlcin<l has so far discovered a superior form of free sooi- 
efVs If it never theles,*; result's id dependency, if a iiubjected and a ruling 
elass immediately emerge, if the latter again succeeds in usurping the 
state, excluding die former from power, is, then, a really free society and 
a really independent state conceivable? Tile social revolution of 1848, 
which marks the end of tLe epoch beginning with the political revolution 
of 1830, has not provi<ied an answer to this <jtiestion. The so<:iety of free 
acxjuisition has not only sur\aved tliat revolution; there is bo doubt that it 
wiJI continue to last for a long time to come. No other configuration of 
society whidb guarantees sot^ial peace is so far discernible^ Bui if the 
acq^iisitive society is the basic type for present and futiore socitJties, and if 
it necessarily leadsS to dependence and confii<:t^ what c^n be done to 
avoid this struggle? . . . 

This is the qnestion of the present and of the near futijre, and here 
and nowhere else can we dis<x)vcr the root of futile danger. Here we 
encounter the Urst as yet negaUvcj version of the probJem oi the social 
questions Here begins an altogether new mov<Jment in society never 
before encountered in history, a movement which permeates more and 
more thoroughly all conditions, all principles and convictions. The 
historical picture which the eighteen years since tlie July Revolution 
present is more profound and richer in powerful, intellectual, tboiigli 
futile, efcrt to solve the question than that of the first Revolution. In 
the latter, men had attempted ^o ion^i the state into recognition of 
an established order^ They now wanted to resolve an existing contra- 
diction which had grown unbearable, and yet neither the fact5 nor 
the principle of this contradiction were as yet understood. In the hot- 
house atmosphere which had settled over Europe, the competitive 
society has been pushing the elements of its order with great energy 
toward full development; however, step hy step, the inherent con- 
tradiction followeds The antagonism against the new society appears 
in a great variety of fonns and carries on its attacks in the most diverse 
ways; society fights back with the swar<i as well as theory, scorn as 
well as contempt. But the antagonism emerges always anew, ready 
to empt It be^cor^es progressively clear that true social peace is unthink- 
able without a solution of these ct>ntra dictions; but as yet, even the 
wisest tjo not know where a solution n^ay be found. The antagonism 
SnaUy.^<^stallizes. Society is split into two great camps, the interpre- 
tation" of social relations reflected in two opposing social theories, and 
social history in two power movements which are mtituaUy exclusive aiid 
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ready lo engage in an open struggle. The great, imivcrsally import- 
ant, historical significant^e of the July Revolution is tliat if represents 
^he tuning point in tliis development. It was of much greater import- 
ance for society than for the states without its social implications this 
Revolution cannot be fi^lly understoods 

The July He volution definitely established industrial society by 
destroying the last remnants, of feudal, society. Inasmuch as the indus- 
trial society had to emerge from the first Revolution, gaining more 
power from day to day since 1795, un<ier Napoleon as well as during 
the Restoration, the July Revolution spells the end of the first Revok- 
tion^ And inasmuch as it belongs to the historical era which began 
around the middle of the 18th century, when the first theories of hh- 
erty and equality were formulated, it represents the terminal point of 
that era. However, by putting into eff<Jet ... the social order of free 
acquisition, the July Revolution represents at the same time the turning 
point at whieJi the inherent contradiction of this society evolves. It is 
at this very moment that the question is raised whether the idea of 
liberty for which nianlciiid had struggled during the las^ century has 
become a reality. The July Hevoliition is, thexefote, also the starting 
point of the actual social movement. 

This is how we see the history of the main events of social life dur- 
ing the subsequent eighteen years. We are not suggesting that there 
is to be found a solution to the problems in the events of this period. 
The true signifi<:ance of the era of the July Monarchy is the natural 
growth of the antagonism, inherent in the a<X|uisitive society, between 
the two classes of tbi.<j society, in practical life, in the<?ry, and in the 
process of organizing for mihtant action. All struggles for <jabinef 
posts, all revolts, intrigues and political convulsions of this period dwin- 
dle to notliingness in <:ompanson with this development, which alone 
is the key factor of that time. Nothing that otherwise happened 
has had any lasting u^po^tan<^e except to the extent that it is related 
to this development. ... 

What was only vaguely indicated and ill understood during the first 
Revolution by the communism of the ''Republic of Virtue'' now devel- 
<ips into compreheiisive systems^ what formerly presented the tnith only 
for a desperate thinker is now elevated to the creed of a whole class 
of society. What formerly was execxited by power and force now 
attempts to gain vi<^tory as a scientiB<: system. . . . After the pK>claimed 
social revolution actually too1<; place in 1846^ nobody can seriously 
doubt any longer that the French developments up to that date were 
essentially social movements. . . . 
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Fart TwOy Chapter One 
Industhial Societt^ its Domination 

AKD ITS CONTKABICTIOK 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND TIIE 
RULE OF CAPITAL OWNERSHIP 

H . . The society of free acquisition has prevailed in France since 
1830. If there exists a contradiction aiii<l a struggle whidi a^ects the 
whole population as well as the country, ... it must be due to the inner 
nature of this so<iiety. Only froni this vantage point can the history of 
the July Monarchy be underslood. Sin<:e a specific form of society 
conies to predominate with the July Revolution, the whole series of 
movements foOowing it are nothing hut movemenls of the constituent 
elenierits in this society. ... In which way does the society of free 
acquisition develop an inner contradiction, and what axe its effects 
on state and society? . . . We have shown in the section on the theory 
of social movement that any hunsan comiminity develops into a social 
ord<^r of men and their activities. It is supported by laws ami family 
relationships, and it is thus that (he ruling class and the dependent 
class come into being. The emergence of classes leads to social depend- 
ence whi<^ contradicts the essence of personality; social depei^idcBce 
is aggravated by the rise of estates. Therefore, any social onler contains 
this germ of social dependence; the revolt against a social order is 
always a revolt against this sociial dependence. . . . 

Th<^ concept of the acquisitive society does not yet contain a con- 
cept of class, even less one of estate. In the society of free acquisitiorj^ 
the acquisitive personality is the organistn of acquisition. If opposition, 
movement and struggle are to develop, a ruling class has to emerge 
first within this order. And since this ruling class has to grow out of 
that order, one element of free acquisition has to develop within and 
through tfie ruling class, as a basis of its rule which makes it superior 
to the <^r classes of society. . . . What is the nature of this element, 
growing out of free enterprise economy, which is destined to rule? . . . 
In what nianner <loes the urge for liberty in the dependent class 
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manifest itself? In brief, what is the .shape of a so<:iety which grows 
out of the economic order of the entrepreneurs, and how does the 
ruling class of such a society exert its power? ... If it is property 
which determines the Onal shape of society, the inevitable laws of 
distribution of wealth by free acqui.sition will also determine the shape 
oi society in an acquisitive economy. ... - 

The more highly developed form of economy begins when . . . tlie 
production of goods goes beyond the individual needs of the owner 
of material and of the labi^er and is geared toward the satisfaction 
of needs of others. The use of material and labor thereby changes in 
chara<iter. The well known and usually ^xed . . . personal needs are 
replaced by cakmlations of human needs in gcn<^ral. . . . and produc- 
tion ... is geared by the entrepreneur for this purpose, . . .. Those 
who have the ability to run an enterprise hold a position different 
from those of the two traditional classes of laborers and owners- their 
acquisitions are not due exclusively to the possession cf material and 
not limited by the amount of physical labor power. They are the ones 
who have the best chaiice to become owners through persona! efert. 

Entrepreneurial activity first breaks down the rigid barrier b<^tween 
owners and non-owners. It therefore be<xjmes the source of material 
independence, and thereby leads to a new era in the life of nations. . . . 
As soon as industry begins to grow, tlic value of things takes on a 
diiferent character. Industry .satisBes needs, but also produces them. 
Before industrial goods, for which a need has been created, can be 
bought, other tilings have to become marketable comoiodities. The 
extent to winch things or skills are marketable constitutes the meas- 
ure of their value. This value is expressed in money. Because of the 
impact of industry and the commerce related to it^ everybody has to 
assess the monetary value of his property. Although money existed 
before industry and always exerted a certain influence, with the indus- 
trial age it becomes the conditioning factor of the whole industrial 
ecx>nomy. . . . But money^although the element of industrial growth— 
is not available to all. It is always in possession of individual owners. 
. . . The aauimulated qtiantities of money, indispensable for the entre- 
preneur, are called cash capital; to provide capital for industries is the 
fxinction of a special type of enterprise, the bank. To the extent that 
industry grows, enterprises become more dependent upon capital. 
. . . Since the manipulation of capital becomes an enterprise of its own, 
the efforts of entrepreneurial ability without capital are handicapped; 
even though the establishment <if new enterprises is not restricted, 
capita! is not always available. This indicates the basic relationship 
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whicih afFt^c:tsS industrial growth", capital inks over industry to an 
.increasing degree, and the avaibbk amount capital del:ermines the 
cOTidition of: indu,5tr>\ its existence and its pio^t 

'The es sen da 1 clement which stands out in marlcet .society and in its 
acquisitive efforts, and which determines^ the processes*; of acquisition, 
is capital. Two factors signalize the beginning of its rule: the appear- 
ance of bank business in support of industrial enterprise ^ ^ ^ and tJie 
. appearance of capital in industrial enterprises proper^ . . . A$ n conse- 
C|uenee of this development, the market <xonomy slowly loses its 
essentia! diaracteristicSs Market economy c.lianges from an ecopoiny 
based on common striving for acquisition by efforts and hopes, and 
becomes a representation of the powerful ruling element, which are 
capital and the owners of capital^ . . . entrepreneurial activity arid 
labor become sub|ugated to capital and have no hope of regaining 
independences This scliism, the new version of the ever recorring sep- 
aration of owners and non-owners, o£ material and labor, of ruler and 
dep^?ndent,.characten:Kes and detenninesS-if fully developed— the indus- 
trial societys The essential characteristic of the industrial society slowly 
but nec^ssari^- emerging from the market society is the mie of capital 
owTiership over the whole economic life and all economic processeSs s s s 
We now have to consider the movement which evolves within s6eiety 
thro^jgh the rise of the rule of capital. Its origin may be traced to labor 
hut by constituiing itself mdepei]idently and jnaking labor, in its van- 
ous forms depen<leDt upon it, it develops a peculiar opposition to labor 
as well a.^ to acquisition thro^jgh labor, an opposition of .whidi one 
has to be aware in order to understand the profound antagonism which 
extends through i?idnstrial societys s . s Capital, oncQ gained^s provides 
a secure existence and a superior social position even without wojk^ 
itsis the i^ourc^ of unearoed income similar to landed property of feudal 
tiiitesSs It is, therefore, the main factor, the iSrst condition of worldly 
enjoyments and persot^al developments It providCsS security of existence, 
of enfejprise and of future prosperitys 

■ Through these elements capita! has a twofold effect in any society 
,in whifJb it corries to predominates In the Urst .place, it disparages 
practical activity in the eyes of those who strive for possessions^ labor, 
being dependent on capital, appears to be the occupation of depend- 
entsS, and laborer^j appear to be inferior to capital ownerSs s s s During 
the period of transition from the market to the industrial society, while 
the role^^of capital increases in importance, the most efficient . and 
aggre^t^ive entrepreneurs, who do not as yet own sufficient capital, try 
to gain profits for the amortization of invCsStments; they search for 
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new markets, . . . new combinations of various kinds, new inventions 
and cost saving devicesS, they struggle agaii^st obstacles, take risks, 
experiment and expand the frontiers of industry and commerce. This 
is the youthful period of industrial sSoeiety. An industrial middle class 
constitutes itself, strives for, and usually succeeds in gaining capital 
ownership hy entrepreneurial activity. This class differs from the niid- 
die class of farmers and the petty bourgeoisie, whose property and 
acquisitive powers are rather limitexi With the growing importance 
of large investments, this traditional sector of the middle class becomes 
crushed and finally al^^o depen<lenf upon the industrialistSs This marks 
the end of the first period of industrial societys Powerful firms grow 
up with whom it is impossible to compete. . s . The frequent occur- 
rence of bankruptcy is an important symptom of social development; 
enterprises without capital easily fail in competition witli big enter- 
prises This trend indicates tliat enterprises can no longer acquire 
capital ownership without taking extreme risk. . . s This is a symptom 
of the transition to industrial society. 

Later, capital exerts itsS infiucnee on the life of the individuals Since the 
administration of acquired capital rarely inspires the superior and rioble 
qualities in men, it does not provoke higher moral and intellectna! in- 
terests. The income is nsed for the satisfaction of a lower category of wantSs 
. . . Ostentatious display of possessions, consideration of usefulness and the 
lack of good taste begin to prevail; enioyment is vai^ied according to its 
price, and artistic perform a Jices by money earning powers Abilities 
are assesse<i s s . according to their acquisitive capacity; and professional 
performance is appreciated to the extent that it serves the money-earn" 
ing interests. All of human activity, ' human capacity, even human 
hopes and dreams Iseeome concentrated on money-making; money- 
making com<^s to absorb t)ie superior vigour, the most noble person- 
aliHe^ and the most generous imptilses. The most powerful human 
interests become su!K>rdinate to money interests s Unearned money 
income becomes the goal of life, and all other challenges to ni<jn 
become secondary m importances . s s The power of capita! directs 
affection, love, and social life; it ties the bonds of the young and 
dissolves the friendships of the old people; it becomes the general 
elemcjnt of all spiritual and materia! movementSs s s . The condition 
of culture where money exerts social power, where itsS enjoyment pre- 
sents the peak of satisfaction, where the aca^ptance of its importance, 
has come close to a veneration of money, and where the striving for 
possessions has made ever>^thing purchasSable, is called materialisms 
Materialism is not to be confused with respect for labor, or with a 
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sixiviug ior acquisitioii^ or with tha enjoymeBt of maleriia! goods or 
with a lack of higher ambitioii;?j the savage priirutive man, the uncul- 
ei^red, or the btisybodies are not materialists. Materialisit) is a deSiiite 
slate of the htiman iniDd in society md is directly tied to the rule of 
money. . . . Materialism is a consequence of the rule of capital, and 
as sudh a natural and necessary stage of development of the market 
society*; it mnsi be considered among the ciiltoral changes which are 
independent of national characteristics. . . . 

ITie second trend is more easily comprehensible. . . . Since all enter- 
pnsejs and investments can continue to e^ist only by produdng at the 
lowest possible pric^, a new series of symptoms devcbps. ... in order 
to he able to maintain a low level of prices, the entorprises have to 
turn against labor— all the more so if the prices of raw materials 
increase through growing competition. The unemployed will be stib- 
]ugated hy the entrepreneur, and consequently, labor, which has already 
declined in prestige in comparison to capital, will be exploited. ... A 
system of production develops in which the laboring class is forced 
to accept the lowest possible wage. E^tploitation of labor by capital, 
the material dependence of the laborer in addition to his social depend- 
ence, prevail, and even promts ten<i to decline to the wage level. It is 
unreasonable and perhaps even malicious to blame individuals for 
these coasequenees of the social system. These consequences are 
unavoidable in the pro<:ess of growth. But it is equally unwise, and 
dangerous to overlook or to underestimate the misery and the. danger 
of such conditions. These conditions represent a contradiction to the 
most natural urge of free human beings to become independent through 
work. . . . People who are v^hng to bear thi^> contradiction imcondi- 
tionally are not equipped for a higher ailtural life, because here free- 
dom in its most tangible form— work and acquisition through work- 
is destroyed. The period which follows; vtdll illustrate what happens 
if tliis contradiction leads to an explosion. 

In this fashion, cjapital becomes the ruling power in what is called 
industrial society. ... In this kind of society there are two large 
classes;, obc consisting of those who own capital or are able to acquire 
it, . . . and the other of those who are unable ever to acquire it in the 
natural course of events, 

. . . Another important problem for die people who have entered this 
era of social development is the problem of their relationship to state 
power:' 
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THE EELATTONSHIP OF INDUSlTiiAL SOCiE^TY TO THfe STATO 
Constitutionalism 

As loug as the elements and the nati^re of the .social order are 
unknown, the existence and security of 'ihe state will usuaOy be soiight 
. . . in the proper relationship of the various organs of the state. Since 
Montesquieu this relationship has beej) known as the balance of state 
powers . . . Tlie Hestoration in France and the development in Ger- 
many, however, have shown that the external balance of powers is 
unable to protect either itself or the political liberty of the individual. 
There is another factor which is of decisive importance here: the rule 
of the upp<ir social class over the state. Capita! and capital-owners 
rule in industrial society. What is the most general principle of the state 
which this society has to strive to realise, and what are the means of 
rcjaliziiig it? 

The industrial society, just like the society of free acquisition, is 
based on the principle of equality before the law and on free<iom of 
enterpriscj its order, however, is dictated by ownership res^ilting from 
acquisitions. The emerging ruling class must sub|ect the state, but in 
order not to contradict itself, it has to build its rule on e]<jments cor- 
responding to the social order. 

The principle of equality as applied to the state is essenHally nega- 
tive: oo privileges are to be granted and guaranteed by the state; 
authority is based on the free coi^sent of the j^arties; administration of 
the law does not tolerate any legal diSerences. The principle of free- 
dom of enterprise and acquisition presupposes th^ independent admin- 
istration of tlie private as well as of the public budget.' The principle 
of pre.vale.nce of private property makes property ownership the det^jr- 
mining conditions, not orily for realizing a superior scKiikl status; but 
also for the exercise of political tights, llie geiUfiral principle of the 
acquisitive industrial society in its relationship to the state is, therefore, 
the principle of self -government, interpreted particularly the con- 
trol of the state hndget, . . . The constitution and the administration 
of the state according to this principle are based on two mapr rules: 
parliamentary representation based on property qualifications and the 
right to cx>ntrol taxation. These general principles suOice'as long as 
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Oie acquisilive society Las not yet develope<l a ruling class; practical 
polities then <ar<;x;i3ates narrowly arou(nd the relationship betvt^een par- 
liarnenf^rj" represejitafives* and the main organs of the government. . . . 
Sinte the acquisitive society is as yet without a ruliDg class, and siBce 
itK meinbei^ live nnfler conditions of equality, the organs of the self- 
goven^ing administration are free of the element which diiijctly strives 
for control of the itute. ... As long as thu acquisitive sociely persists 
and' the r«le of ^^apita! has not yet developed, the activities of parlia- 
mentary repre^jentatiyes are limited to participation in public aduiin- 
istxation through tax control, while the more important decisions of 
the stat<j may be ma<Je by in<iivjdual members of the legislature bnt 
never by- t!hat bwly as a unit. . . : During this pejiod the government 
still controls the positive power of the .state to tbe exclusion of all 
others- society jnerety deternnne^ the limits of its actions. But as soon 
as the ruling class of capitalists appears, it inevitably attempts to seize 
the actual power of government regardless of the speeilic form of that 
government, v^^hetlier it is a repnbliOj an anstocracy, or a monarchy. 
Since this class is the product of the acquisitive society^ its method of 
governing always utilizes tlie same basic instruments. . . . The nature 
of tlie capitalist clas^ is such that it always usurps the powex of the 
state by means of the two basic instruments of power: parliamentary 
representation and tax control . . . Without destroying the state, it 
sub|ugates. each of its organs, lliis is an inevitable conseqxience of 
the development of any nation after free acquisition has been acccepted 
as the basis of tlic. social order. . . . The resijlting form of die state is 
known as constitntionaiism. . . . 

Mere parliamentary representation is of minor importance in tlie 
formulation of the concept and the description of the essential features 
of constitutioniiiism. . . . Any attempt, however, to checl< the growth of 
constitutionally is in vain, once the acquisitive society has changed to 
an . industrial - ^ociely^ however, the latter usually develops slowly, 
because tlie sodal order of free acquisition cannot grow without the 
accumulation of large amounts ol capital. Constitutionalism necessar- 
ily becomes the form of the slate, because large capital is a necessary 
element irt mdostrial growth. ... 

Even though the July Revolution resulted in a complete revolution 
of the state, we ohserve the apparently striking circumstance that there 
was almost no change in the existing legislation. . . . Until the July 
EevolutiOTl^ French society bad been essentially an acquisitive market 
society.' Only the July Revolution, by establishing the domination of 
industrial society through the ^nal destruction of the fendal monarchy. 
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compelled society, as it were, to produce a ruling class. T^iis could only 
be the capitabowning elass. By sudden change the July Revolution 
created the industrial society out of the. accjuisitive society- this is its 
true social signilicancc. By taking over the government, the ruling 
class could not essentially change the established rights of the Clhar- 
ter; only the .spirit of the constitution and the admin istrati cm could be 
reformed, and came to bear the impress of the rule of capita! over the 
state. Such is the character of public life in France since the July 
Revolution. This period is the period of constitutionalism in its most 
clear-cut form, with all of its strengths and all of its dangers. One 
question remams: How did the new ruling class of society take possesion 
of the state through popular representation? Constitutionalism established 
itself on the basis of the new position of the (::hambers arid through the 
new principle of monarchy. 

ConsUtutiorml FatUament and its Fosition tmthin tiie State 

The first practical application of the rule of capital over the organs 
of the state consists in the formation of the institutions by which soeict>^ 
controls the states this is the Chamber of Deputies. The relevant laws 
acquire a specific character under coostitutionalisTn which had akeady 
been suggested but not fully developed in the acquisitive society of the 
preceding period. Now the upper das,s is no longer based on poten- 
tial but on accomplished acquisitions, which become the .prerequisite 
for actual participation in polities. . . . Only direct taxes paid indicate 
capital ownership, and that is now what matters. This social order, 
ther<3fore, imposes property qualifications on the basis of the amount 
of direct taxes paid; the ir^inimum amount of paid tax nsquircd for 
voHug is not set as high as undei^ pseudo^eonstitutiorialism, because 
the whole property-owning class is supposed to be reprcseuted; neither is 
it put very low, because only true ownership— wealth proper-and not 
the aspiration to acquire wealtl^ is to be represented. Furtliermon?, a 
direct vote is stipulated in order to insure a clear representation of 
the interests of property and to exclude personal interests and influ- 
ences. ... In addition, voting is canied out under the supervision of 
the voters theniselves in order to avoid the influence of any other ele- 
ment. These are the principles of industrial society; the clearest expres- 
sion of these pnneiples is the April 19th, 1831 election law of the 
July monarchy. Since the propertied elass is siippcsed to rule, the 
upper chamber is either eliminated or becomes suhordinatc to the 
lower chamber; this is achieved by the abolition of hereditar)^ member- 
.ship in the former. The upper cliam!?er acquires an intermediate role 
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betw<5eo that of a i^tatus and that of. an administrative itistitutioB and 
is prevented from ever gaining poUHcal iJigniBcancej because it does 
not represent a .spi^cific .static?; element of fsociety, nor doe^ it liave an 
administrative function. The acqimitive society leaves the upper chajm- 
ber tintauclied cmly to protect t!je monarchy as an iniititiitiou which 
it need.s; . . . but: the npper chamber, 3iH vs^elJ as the king, aie made 
po\^er]ess against the will of the lower chamber. This has^ been for 
eighteen year.s the position of the Chamber of Peers in France^ it 
disappeared without leaving a trace when the Revolntion broke out; 
it was not even worth the efbrt to dispose of this burden of consti- 
totiooalism by special action. 

These are the principles by which the ruling class of industrial society 
takes over state power. Among these, property qualifications are the 
most important ones. . . . The ruling dass^ acquires control over state 
administration througli the rigid application of two principles which 
characterize true eonstitutiODalism: majority rule and mini.sterial respon- 
sibility. Popular opinion considers majority rule as decisive, because it h 
the only method of rea<.hing a common agreement. But this interpre- 
tatiou with reference to Ufe in society is inadequate and uneonvincing, 
It suggests that majority rule implies a rightful decision, through actu- 
ally in industrial society it reflects the rule of a. specific power-^in fact, 
the only power. Property qualifications based on tax contributions reSeet 
the interests of property ownership and of . acquisitiveness. The legisla- 
tive eliamber is, therefor<j, above all a representative of the interests 
of society. Its power is based on this and on nothing else. The major- 
ity of the Chamhe]\ although it represents arithmetically the majority 
of individual votes, must be seen as the majority of the geneial inter- 
est.s. Interests rule in an industrial society, the majority of which can be 
discerned by the majority vot;e, The majority rules uiiex>nditionahy, be- 
ca^jise it is the manifestation of the rule of the upper class in society. In no 
other state order, nor in any other constitution^ is majority vote accepted 
so unconditionally; . . . nowhere is it applied as concisely as in a .social 
order where the ruling majority is identical with the majority of inter- 
est^ instead of the majority of convictions. . . . 

Majority rule deteimines the form and the contenl: of constitutional 
responsibility, . . . The nding cla.ss not only insists on the inviolability 
of the constitution; it demands that the whole administrative process 
be carried out in the spirit of the prevailing majority. . . . Since inter- 
ests domiuate the chamber, harmony between the government and the 
majority is secured only if the principle of administration requires state 
action in favor o^ the inlerest.H of the ruUng class; the majority of the 
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chamber, being identical with die majority of interests, know best what 
these interests are;_therefore, thk administration is expected not to pur- 
sue any objective other than those in harmony with the predominating 
interests. Only if the majority Hods itjvelf Mly represented in the admin- 
istratiou is the sy.stein of constitiitionalisrrj complete. . . . 

Since the majority represents the ruling class of .Hociety, it is part 
of all true constitutionalism that the ministers have to resign as soon 
as diiferences develop between them and the majority. A different 
gioiip of ministers acceptable to the majority takes over the admin- 
istration. Since they are appointed with the understanding that they 
are to act in the spirit of the majority, the very nature of tlieir positions 
and their right to these po.sitions would be invalidated if they were to 
remain in oBee against the wi.she.s of the majority. Opinions may diifer 
regarding the vahie of majority rule. But: genuine constitutionalism 
requires that ministerial power ab^licate if it is opposed to the major- 
ity. To remain in ofBce against the will of the majority is unconstitutional, 
even though a violation of the letter of the law has been avoided. 
Wherever this happens, it would niean not only-as is often stated— 
tliat the principle of parliamentarism is violated, but afso that class 
rule, as represented by the majority in the chamber, is destroyed and 
witli it the law ac<.t)rding to whi<;h the social order rules the state. . . . 
Constitutional responsibility is a system of administration in harmony 
with the majority; . . . this is i;he principle of true constitutionalism 
as distinct from p.seudo-constitutionaUsm. This principle alone ties the 
constitution to the administration by constitutional means. 

This system <^annot be enacted by legislation^ it has to be established 
through the ali-^pervading power of the ruling class. This class had been 
victorious in the July Revolution; therefore, no speciHe laws were neces- 
sary to establish its rule. The rr^ini.sters depended on it. This answers 
the question of how this revolution, in spite of the fact that it produced 
only negligible changes in public law, nevertheless produced a complete- 
ly <^i£feront type of state from the one wliich had preceded it. 

Constitutional Monarchy 

. . . During the Jtily Revolution Ve saw a dynasty swept away, the 
ma.sses of the pe<jple persecuting the royal family in blind fury, hurling 
curses and imprecations at theni, and yet, incre<bb!e as this may seem, 
only a few days later by common a>nsent putting another prince of the 
same line on the same throne. How was that possible after such a revolu- 
tion? The king had been the representative and pillar of pseudo-c^nstitu- 
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tionalismj and yet another king was pot on the throne which had just 
been oveiturned. . . . What, then, ha^; become of this monarchy, form^irly 
the pinnacle of feudal sooiety, in the period of free acqiiijiition? What is 
it m true comtitutionalism? ... 

It has been shown that interests are the moving force anywhere in 
in<histTiaI society, furthermoTe^ it has be<m shown how interests get in 
cODilict with the idea of nniversal freedom and individual development 
becsu.se ^ome individuals have to he subordinated to otheris. The state 
h the persona! representative of the idea of freedom; but it is in coristant 
danger of being subjugated to the ruling class of society and of becoming 
serviceable to its interest rather than to freedom. If the state loses its 
indq^endence and its supieme position, a state of dependehoe is estab- 
lislied^ because one class rules absolutely. . . . Wherever this happens 
liberty can be acqnired only by way of a ^political or social revolution. 
. . . To avoid this "extreme in the life of human community, the idea of 
the state has to be personified by an institution which stands above all 
interests md is the manifestation of the pure personality of the state. 
. . . The classes of society should be unable to get control of it; it should 
have no interi.^ts of its own; the struggle of society with the government 
sIionB be of no concern to it. Such an institution represents the principle 
of the state, the idea <^f freedom; the state has what no constitution can 
give it, a representative who (^an withstand social conflicts and thus be 
able to overcome the principle of dependency embedded in society. This 
institution is hereditary monarchy. . . . 

The thought motivating the ruling class was the following: If we remain 
without a king the aroused masses will continue against us the struggle 
now directed against the king; either we are victorious and through our 
victory make an irreconcilable enemy, or we are defeated and have to 
live imdex a terrible tyranny. Only monarchy can build the bridge 
between m and the other class of society. It is the only form of escape 
from the attack of the non-owners against the owners. The July Monarchy 
w,^s the result of these considerations. . . . 

However, with the inauguration of the July Monarchy-representing 
what Benjamin Constant calls the "neutral power''-only one aspect of 
its role was determined. Soon a new form of relationship developed 
between the king an<j[ the majority group which led to the emergence of 
*'cx>nsiitoticnal monarchy", a new type of monarchical rule. . . . Since the 
ruling class tends to murp the state, it demands that the king, to the 
extent that he represents the state, forego any independence. The king 
has to submit unconditionally to the majority of the Chamber. . . . Con- 
stitutional monarchy does not grant freedom of action or decision -making 
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power to the king per,sona!ly ether than in conformity with the wishes 
of the majority. 

One may ask what would follow if the king refuses to submit to the 
requirements of th<^ constitution, if he wants to remjiin independent. How 
is it possible to create a monarchy which is reconciled to constitution- 
alism at all? If the right to the throne is a supreme right an<! beyond the 
control of society^ the monarch cannot legitimately lose liis throne even 
in the most bitter battle waged against the latter. This right, theiefore, 
sets him in absolute opposition to the social order. Society can succeed 
in maintaining its natural domination only by destroying tlie legiti- 
mate claim to the throne and by expelling the dynasty in power. This 
is the reason why all revolutions at the time of the rise of the acquisitive 
society result in a change of dynasty. The subsequent <j[ynasty wull be 
put cm the throne only by and with the consent of the ruling class. . . . 
Tlie act of enthronement . . . will alw^ays show that the royal prerogative 
depends on the consent of the ruhng class. Through a new prince, a new 
type of monarchy is established which cannot aim to be anytlung but 
constitutional. As a rule, constitional monarchy can be created only by 
a change in dynasty. Such wa.*? the case in England, in Belgium and in 
Norway. . . . 

The July Revolution, by establishing the rule of the acquisitive society, 
had subjugated the state to the ruling class of this society and to its 
interests. It had replaced pseudo-constitutianalism by true constitution- 
alism and sealed tlus change by the change of dynasty. This is the deeper 
meaning of the statement by Louis Philippe; "From now on the Charter 
represents the truth". ... In this spirit the new prince accepted the 
crown; in this spirit it was given to hjm by society, and in this spirit the 
July Ilevolutitm marked the beginning of a new life in the state of Franee 
and in French society. 

The July Revoluti<m is an important European event, which marked the 
beginning of the victory of industrial society over the monarctiy and other 
remnants of the feudal society on the continent. A new era begins, which 
is nowhere developed more clearly and consistently than in Franee^ . . . 



THE DEPENDENT CLASS IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

TJie Origin gf the Antagonism 

. . . Capita] is not only an external factor. It is property, but also, as 
a resnlt of individual activity^ the essence of real personal freedom as 
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well iiu the necessiary prerequisite of freedom. Pioperty plays this role 
in eve?y form of society, because this is its very nature. It is only the 
type of property wlitich varies with the diiexent social orders- The form 
of property in control of industrial society is capital To be excluded from 
capita! ownership is not merely to be cjccluded from the ownership of 
property- It alffo means to be excluded from the conditions providing a 
h^ll development of personality and the enjoyment of civil liberty- The 
industrial society, by creating a class without capital and without a 
chai:ce to ever acquire it, has established an element of bondage- - - - 
Bondage also diSers in fonn from one social system to the other; it* 
indui;trial society it appears as the improbability of becoming a capital 
owner- The non-owtiing class thiis becomes the dependent class- The 
originally free market iio<:iety has made dependence an integral part of 
the social order witbin the industrial society. 

How is it possible that the acquisitive society has, as a result of the idea 
of personal freedom, brought about dept^r^denee of a whole social class? 
And if the general principle of freedom is the very basis of life in indus- 
trial society, does this not mean that the idea of freeciom will aim to 
devise new forms of expression and new forms of organization in this 
newlv developed class of dependents? Will the inner social impulses not 
attack the conditions whicli create a telationsbip of dependency and 
proceed to straggle for the principles on wbich the industrial society is 
basedP If lack of capital implies material dependency, and if the demand 
for and the a^^^areuess of liberty remains alive, industrial society may 
erneige btit may not be able to survive. The class of noo-owners, 
depeadent and lacking freedom, becomes the decided enemy of capital^ 
what happened in feudal society is now repeated again under diSerent 
circumstances, a stntggle of the lower class with the upper class over the 
right of determining existing social order. 

The Frohtariat—The Emergence of the Industrial Working Chs^ 

During the last century, v^hen the ideas of libejrty and equality bad 
for die Hrst time appeared in Europe, most people were bound to the 
soil and were dependent on agriculture even if they were free- The needs 
of the overwhelming ma|onty were satisfied by the domestic economy 
or else by the prc^ducts of artisaas in the towns- - - - There was almost no 
trade except for domestic exchange between town and country- . - - The 
limits of production and trade were so narrow that it is hard to visualize 
the faigality of life prevailing at that time- - . The needs were restricted 
to wliat could be provided from the surrounding a>untry; wages were 
mostly paid in kind. Home produce was the principal means of exchange 
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between (jmployer and employee- The worker consumed whatever he 
earned without further trading. - - . In consequence, he had little money 
and few opportunities to dispose freely of his wages; to a certain extent 
the fact of his being a member of the family upon which he depended 
was more important- - - - The low wages and the working conditions 
restric^:ed considerably the free development of the working man- . - . 
The payment of wages in kind has ccmtributed more to his dependence 
than ail laws and all suppression of the worker. It has completely sub- 
jugated the individual worker to the individual master and to his 
family- - - - 

A general change of circumstances was not possible unless an altogeth- 
er new force were to affect production and consumption- Since all work 
was done by human hands, too large a share of this productive force 
was consumed in the process of production- Hence the surplus of labor 
available for trading was negligible- Industry based on human labor 
could not supply sufBcient products for the markets in order to provide 
enough goods in exchange for wages, even if wages were paid in 
cash- For this reason, the laborer had no vital interest in money since 
there was no opportunity to profitably exchange it- IJiere was neither 
an incentive to give nor a need to receive cash in payment far labor- 
Suddenly, and strangely enough, at the same time as the ideas of liber- 
ty and equality appeared in France, the first machines were produced in 
England- With them a new era began for the economy of the whole 
world, aSect^iig production, consumption and trade- Tlie machines be- 
came a truly revolutionary power in the material world, which they now 
dominate and whence they deeply penetrate into the realm of the mind- 
The growing number, of factory workers and the nature of their hourly 
work made a personal relationship between faetory-ovmer and laborer 
partly impossible and partly unnecessary- The factory worker— until 
then kept under strict domestic control— - - - became a free person in 
the factory- When his work was finished nobody cared about him- lie 
got paid in cash and was able to spend it as he liked- He Irad to set up 
his own household- No matter how modest it wa-s, it made him seli- 
reliant and independent of any individual control- Only labor was his 
master- 

This step from the traditional dependency of his household to inde- 
pendence was of enormous consequence. It is comparable only to the 
dramatic event when the son leaves his fathers home to set up his own 
household- Tlie whole class of laborers took this step wherever machines 
were introduced- - - - By making the laborer independent, the machine 
laid the basis for die independence of the working class- - - - This ele- 
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mental development was nothing eke but s ihoroogh separation of work 
from property, manifested by the parting of laborers and owi^ers, who 
until thea had Jived in a cfee and natural relationship, though unaware 
of itis importance. The separation of the two elem^^nt.s of ail material dc- 
veiopmoi^r had been cansfod by the machine. 

Only at this point did It become apparent that the interests of die 
owners are essentially different from those of the laborer?;. This separa- 
tiou hiiii given rise to the inditferenee of the laborer toward the enter- 
prise as .such, b<^ it agricultural or indusb'ial, and has gradually suggest- 
e<I the que?>tion of whether tlie money wage is equivalent to the con- 
tnbuiion made by tlie laborer to the total product- Only when the la- 
borer .stands separate<l from the enterprise, weighing his money wage, 
do the conflicting interests of capital . . . and labor . . . become dis- 
cernible. From the .separation between labor and property to the 
antagonism which develops between thent there is but oiie step. Mid this 
step, too, bad to be taken because of the machine. . . . 

Under the preceding economic <:onditions the laborers had been dis- 
persed; it had been diilicutt or inapossible to establish a direct contact 
among m^^iribers of the laboring class^ all the more so because the leisure 
time of the worker had usually been spent with his family. But now, 
when hundreds of workers worked in the same shop and were free ai'ter 
tlie <iays work was over, the equality of conditions as well as the com- 
munity of work created a common way of life, a community of thought 
and feelings. As long as wages were satisfactory this new community was 
only of small importance. But when wages went down and the misery 
of wage earners became apparent, while at the same time the capitalist 
class indulged in an evergrowing display of wealth and pomp, the la- 
borers began to consider themselves as a distinct gronp, a specific ele- 
ment of the industrial world .sizbject to certain not yet clearly dlscernable 
laws. The laborer had a family; if he did tlie work which sustained his 
family M^eli, he had little time to spen<i with his family. Tlie laborer had 
no chance to accumulate capital and raise his childrerj to become mem- 
bers of the property-owning class. On the <^ontrary, it was desirable that 
the children start earning money as early as possible; tl^eir exlucation 
consisted in following their father's occupation. And if they in turn had 
children, the same rule remained valid. In this way the laborer's position 
became hereditary, esiactly like that of the owner. This hereditary char- 
acter of labor, in conpmction with the fact thai it was diiEcult or almost 
impossible to change the positiion of the family, transformed the working 
class into a .status group. This class was altogether separated from the 
capital- owning class, ft was dependent upon it; it became aware of its 
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antagonism against the rule of capital, and considered itself a pow^erhil 
opponent by virtue of its numbers and Us concentration. With the ap- 
pearance of the industrial laboring class, which was joined by more and 
more workers released from the bonds of their former masters, the difi^er- 
ence between the propertied and the non -propertied class had been 
clearly established. . . . 

The Froletariat (continued)- T/i*? Wage-telatiomhip. The Dependence 
of the Working Class. 

The appearance of the working class seems to be a mark of progress 
as compared to former conditions. The personally dependent laborers 
had become . . . personally free laborers througli the factory system and 
the introduction of money wages. Generally speaking, legal equality 
entitled everybody to establish his own enterprise on the basis of his 
savings. The road to capital ownership was open. Independence made 
everybody depend ux>on his own devices, his abilities, his industrious- 
ness and his thrift. This became the source of his self- improvement. . . - 
This^ however, was only the negative side of liberty^ its realization de* 
pended upon the fact of whether the laborer had any real chanee of ac* 
quiring capital Without this possibility the working class was, in spite 
of its independence, excluded from the rule over society and from de- 
veloping a free personality; without this opporttmity the principle of 
freedom vn^as a delusion, evei^ a n^oekery for the working class. . . . The 
question' of the future, of real freedom for the working class, became 
identical with the question of whether the mdtistrial laborer could ever 
acquire capital or not. - . . The wage level was therefore at the core 
of the whole problem. . . . And the laws which determined industrial 
wages were decisive as far as the freedom and independence of the in- 
dustrial working class was concerned. . . . 

At the beginning of the industrial era, wages had been relatively high 
because of the great profits of the entrepreneurs and the limited number 
of workers. But this could not last. ... In accordance with tlie laws of 
the economy, wages became reduced to the level of stibsistence. As soon 
as industryj at the beginning of the c^mtury^ had advanced and a work- 
ing class had emerged, the wages went down; during tlie second decade 
of the century it became an established fact that the average industrial 
factory worker was receiving a wage just high enough to satisfy his basic 
needs. - - . It was impossible for him to accumulate capital. . . . 

Competition played a twofold role for the laborer. It operated among 
laborers due to tlieir concentration in specific places and their grov^^ing 
number. . . . Since the worker is dependent on wages for making a living. 
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he has to accept work at my price- - . . A second form of competidon, 
competition among entrepreneurs, then emnes. Since tliey can compete 
succe-'jshilly only by Ic^jeping the price ol: products at the ioweiit possible 
level, they will try to keep the costs of production down- . . . The laws 
a/fecting the wage level make it impossible for the working class, in 
general, as well as for the iodividual worker^ to acquire capital This an- 
swers the question concerning the idea of freedom in industrial society. 

It does not, however, take full accoont of tlie position of the industrial 
working class. Since the worker is dependent on his wage, it remains 
within the personal power of the entrepreneur to hire him or not- Jhi$ 
power increases as the labor reserve grows. It is tme that tlie worker is 
legally frse to accept or reject the job- Mobody is forced to accept work, 
and wage^ are not legally regiilated- Therefore, the laborer is, in rektiot) 
to the employer, legally free^ But since he is dependent od the wage and 
the wage in tarn on the employer, in most <'^ses he, and his wife artd child 
as well, depend in reality on the arbitrary decisions of the entrepreneur- 
I'he laborer submits to the factory owner with the same inevitable nec- 
essity thai he submits to his own needs. Tn spite of ail legal liberty he is in 
fact not free. . - - The material dependence of the laborer npon the 
employer is the second main fact in the life of the industrial working 
class- 
Dependence, wherever it appears, tends to bring about adversity and 
discord by the ever increasing pressure it generates- Even ttie generous 
individual can hardly resist thi.s power o£ evil Laborer as well as master 
soon sense this dependence and accept it as part oC their mutual rela- 
tioriship- The worker becomes either ohiJtinate and malicious, or a dulh 
vitted tool, or else a subservient servant- The pride of a free human be- 
ing begins to waver and to disappear; he, the laborer, does not have the 
power to defend his independence against those who have power over 
his and his ctiildren's daily bread- On the other hand, the master, whom 
everybody obeys, becomes presumptuous, haughty, and cruel toward 
those who serve him and indifferent about their sufiFerings and their 
future- The unalterable law that sub miss iveness spoils the master more 
than does innate wickedness operates on a small as well as on a large 
scale- The factory becomes a place of misery for all, work begins to look 
like a punishment for the worker; the master is dreaded and hatedj to 
pass the day without brutal and cmel incidents is all people can hope 
for. Although the days of slavery with all their horror are remote in free 
Europe, slavery reappears here in a more destructive form because it 
is imposed in the name of freedom- There are examples to the contrary, 
of course, where humane masters try to make work pleasant and the 
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worker happy, but this is entirely a matter of chance; only the individual 
personality of the master may make working conditions bearable. . . . 
I.ufe may be relativety comfortable with a good factory owner; but usually 
the master is indifferent to anything not directly related to the process 
of work, and this indi^erence permits intolerable working conditiOBs, 
which could only be eliminated by strong counteractions of the master, 
to lead to the ruin of the worker- 
Such is the personal relationship resulting from the material depen- 
dence of the laborer on the factory owner- But dependence, once estab- 
lished, does not remain restricted to personal relations- The only area of 
independence left to the laborer is liis money wage- No matter how 
small, it is his own; as long as he preserves it he has some independence. 
Bnt the interest of the employer does not permit him to enjoy it- The la- 
borer has to buy shelter, food and elofhing- The master offers these for 
sale, thereby reducing the cash wages earned- He c^n buy wholesale 
and without any ri-sk, and be sati-sfied with a small profit or no profit at 
all- He really is able to provide goods for the workers more cheaply than 
anybody else- And is it not - - - in his greatest interest to provide things 
cheaply and well in order to raise the incentive for better work? In this 
fashion the master also becomes the tradesman and the landlord of the 
worker- He builds apartments and rents tfemj he sells self-manufactured 
goods; he erects little trade centers for shopping- This may not be vi^ong 
in itself- But the dependence of the worker enables the master to force 
him to live in his cottages and to accept his wares instead of wages- . - - 
Tn consequence, money wages which are just suiBcient to provide for the 
basic needs tend to disappear; vrith the so-called cottage system and the 
truck system, vrorking wages tend to relapse into the feudal stage of pay- 
ment in kind, from which the very same factories had raised the laboring 
class by cash payments- 

The circle- which begins with the invention of the machines and 
cash wages, thus seems to have completed its course, and yet something 
altogether new has happened at this pointn A working class has de- 
veloped which begins to think of itseH as an independent unit- In ^ite 
of freedom of acquisition, it is impossible for their members to accum- 
ulate capital; their work relations are based on free contract, but their 
needs make them dependent on the class of employers, who use their 
dependency to reduce wages to provision of subsistence in kind- Even the 
acquisitive society, based on the two great principles of hberty and 
equality, has thus re-estabhshed the principle of dependency inherent 
in any society. The property-owning class, which ownrts or can acquire 
capital, has become the ruling elasSn The non-owning class, in spite of all 
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Jibcrty and cx^uaiity, is not free but totally dependent- . . . Tho objective 
observer ha.s; to admit that the dependence of the laborer on the em- 
ployer U dmilsoi to the conditions of the serfs in their rektionship to the 
nianoria] lord- 

Mo.st people are willing to be dependent if, in return, they are assured 
of well-being. The peace of the new .society which ba<l again reproduced 
dependence depended on whether the laborer received comfort and 
security in exchange for bin dependence- This leads m to the othe^ 
most disheartening part of the -situation. 

The Froleiafiat ( continued ) —Fati^^^rism, its Noiture and Consequences 

There? have always been poor people in every society, and lisually they 
have been supported by their fellow men. Whoever is unable to work 
aii<l does not own enough property to live on is poor- Loss of ability to 
work may be a consequenee of any nuniber of factors for most of which 
the poor themseive-s are not respon<fible- . . . llie causes of poverty - 
lack of abiht}% or unwillingness to work - are of a persoxel nature- In 
limes; of war and epidemics, a large portion of a country may be tempor- 
arily afflicted . . . But the genera! conditions, having their origin in in- 
<iividiial circumstances, can be ameliorated by taking care of the indi^4d- 
ual cases- - - - 

The situation is totally different when poverty is a consequence o£ a 
genera! cause- In this case the social order itself brings about poverty- 
Eveiy society, to the extent that it contains an element of dependence, 
produces it spe<Jific type of poverty. - - - This socially conditioned pov- 
erty <]iffers with the order of society- The poverty of the Indian caste 
system rests on the principle of propertyless pariahs^ their misery is the 
inevitable consequence of their total social nothingness- Poverty of sla- 
very results from a degradation of men to mere tools- Poverty of feudal- 
ism results from a lack of incentive to work when the lord of the manor 
receives most of the returns- But industrial society-the society of hberty 
and equality-also has its specific type of poverty, which results frcm the 
same principles on which its order rests- We call the poverty of indns- 
trial society pauperism, which is industrial or ma-ss poverty- - . - It is an 
inevitable consequence of industrial society; it is necessarily part and 
parcel of th<; conditions of die laboring classy while dependence and lack 
of capital arous<j the opposition of the laboret against the capital owner, 
this form of poverty definitely makes the laborer aid the capital owner 
into inevitable enemies- . - - V/g have sliown how factory work and the 
power of e<Hnpetition lower industrial wages to the subsistence level for 
the largest part of the workers. As a rule, the laborer is not in a 
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position to save- - - - ifis working capacity is his only possession and 
his only safeguard against pauperization; this working capacity supports 
him and his family; the average wage equals the average level of con- 
sumption- As long as his working capacity is intact and an opportunity for 
work exists, the worker's well-being is secure without savings- But as soon 
as bis working capacity is impaired or the opportunities for work disap- 
pear, pauperiisation immediately sets in- . . - If the inherent nature of the 
working class or in<histrial society can dostioy permanently or temporar- 
ily the laborer's opportunity or capacity for work, then impoverishment 
and poverty are the inevitable concomitants of industrial society and a 
perennial scourge to the working class. It is easy to illustrate the truth of 
this proposition- 

The iBrst and less serious case is the one where, through no fault of 
the laborer or the employer, temporary unemployment occurs and wage 
payments cease- . - . The rapid spread of machinery in all fields of pro- 
duction has the effect of bringing about unemployment in those areas 
and localities where new machines are introduced. - - - This kind of 
pauperisation is usually incurable, and only the subsequent generation, 
which has been trained for different skills, can again improve living con- 
ditions- More comprehensive but also less enduring is the unemployment 
due to the business cycle- - - - The laborers, suddenly deprived of income, 
are forced to dispose of whatever small reserves they may have; - - - 
privation, hunger, and misery result. -.. . These deprivations break the 
power of resistance against the other, more powerful kinds of impoverish- 
ment, the destruction of the working power itself through work in in- 
dustries- This occurs in the Hrst place througli old age and its conse- 
quences- - - . Tlie working man is not in a position to save for old age. 
As soon as his earning power declines, pauperization ensues; poverty and 
age become identical in the industrial world- . - - But no matter how 
hard old age may weigh upon the laborer, it is not his greatest' enemy- 
What really undermines his working power is the work itself— and partly 
the wage- This touches upon the sorejst spot of the hfe of industrial work- 
ers- 
Industry is based on the division of labor- Division of labor assigns to 
each individual worker a specific task which he has to perform through- 
out his whole working life- The constant repetition in the apphcation oi 
the same skill affects the equihbriiim not only of his body but also of his 
mind. - - - The industrial worker loses perspective and becomes merely 
an instrument without a will of his own. He loses the ability to under- 
stand and to manage an enterprise composed of a diversity of elements. 
Tfie full development of his mental capacity is arrested; he is deprived 
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of capital iicqiiiiition by the very proi^ess throtjgh which he is supposed 
to acquire it . . . Work—the source of all strength and blessing^is per- 
verttid in industry, it becomes the antagonist of its own resource, the 
ability to ^vork. More dangerous yet than work itself is the low wage 
level. We have seen that tlie laws of industry constantly redncc wages 
and that the laborer's return betx>mes smaller with growing rnechamza- 
tiim, Poor wage's reduce the levi^l of nutrition and thu^; also the working 
po^ver, ^ . When that happens the worker is caught in a vicious cycle of 
poverty and doom from which tliere is no escape. . . . The pleasure of 
work, which should lift him up, instead destroys him, and the wage 
level can consequently not be maintained because it corresponds to the 
amount and quality of performance. . . . What is going to happen if his 
family expenses increase and therefore a greater effort is required just 
when his earning power begins to decrease? The answer is simple; he is 
lost. We necrd courage to admit this tragic prospect which is pending 
over all members o£ a whole class of society as soon as their precarious 
existence is affected by the shghtest misfortune. . . . 

It is almost impossible to run a household satisfactorily if security 
of iiKome and outlook for improvement are lacking. What is the situa- 
tion of the industrial v^rorkcr in this respect? The answer is clear; his in- 
come is not secure- any recession, any misfortune of his master, or even 
his master's whim can deprive him of his job. The workers existence 
is threatened by any accidents which may occur to him; his small be- 
longings do not contribute to his comfort but serve merely as a resexve 
to be soH OF pawned if the need arises; and finally, instead of being able 
to expect an improvement of his condition, he has to rely on charity to 
protect him against starvation in old age, Is it possible to maintain a well- 
organized and efficient household under these conditions? Certainly not. 
Complete disorganization is inevitable under such circumstances^ ^ ^ . 
Tliere is no escape from this, and all members of the family will, under 
such circumstances, betxime absolutely indifferent toward the goods and 
benefits which family life is supposed to provide for all men. . . . The 
circle is closed Nothing of value grows in this atmosphere. Misery and 
poverty are at home here and reproduce themselves tlirough the proces- 
ses which hasten the dissolution of the family. 

It is at this point that the concept of pauperism derives its full mean- 
ing. It is not only the poverty of part of the laboring class, not only im- 
poveiishment which hits large sections of the population through indus- 
trial chaiige.s, but it is the x>over^y reproduced by induiftrial conditions 
and transmitted from generation to generation within the family which 
characterizes industrial pauperism. 
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The great differences between mere poverty and pauperism can be 
clearly seen. Lack of worlt and income result in poverty, but pauperism 
is brought about by work and wages in industrial society. Poverty aan 
be coped with through charity; in order to fight pauperi.sm the whole 
industrial working- and wage-system has to be changed. Poverty lias 
raised the question of which institutions should collect the necessary 
funds to .support the poor from those who are better off, and how sisch 
support may best be distiibutttd among the poor; pauperism cannot be 
understood if it is not analyzed in the context of the social pattern. Ai^y 
concern about it leads directly to research concerning the socml order 
and its contxadictions; it leads to the conclusion that only through far- 
reaching changes in society can pauperism be eliminated. The struggle 
against pauperism, which is a by-product of industrial development, is 
directed against condition.s of work and of wages; attempts to change 
these conditions have been unsuccessful thus far. It is pauperism that has 
led practical people, in spite of their dislike of abstract problems, and rite 
working class, in spite of their inability to really understand them, to 
adopt the ideas of socialism. . . . 

A glance at Great Britain, the leading power in industrial develop- 
ment, may we!! suggest the answer to the question of whether pau- 
perism is a danger to the social order; the almost unlimited amount of 
capital available there has had no effect in eliminating pauperism or e^en 
in controlling it. . . . Social investigations in many areas have shown that 
the price for work, the wage, remains by necessity on the level of sub- 
sistenc^e; in view of this, the plea for saving, for domesticity and order 
.sounds almost like mockery. . . . There is no doubt that industrial society 
consumes people, that it consumes the working population for the beneBt 
of capital. ... By destroying the vitality of the individual, by debilitating 
whole generations, by dissolving famihes, demoralization and destruction 
of the will to work seriously endanger the genera! conditions of eivilij^ed 
society. 

Now ... we may raise the question as to whether the above adequately 
describes the contemporary phenomenon of the proletariat. The answer 
is no. There js still oi^e factor to be considered which binds all other fac- 
tors together and facilitates their influence. The powerful social move- 
ment of our time can only be understood in its full impact when this par- 
ticular element is taken into account. . . . 

Conclu^sion: The Proletariat Proper 

A.ny part of society whose members live under the same conditions 
originally appears as just an aggregate of individuals. . . . But the com- 
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mnruty of living and suffering in whitih tlie individual exists does not 
permit $uch iin aggregate to vemain mijrely a number of isolated in- 
dividualss A common way of looking at human problem^s spontaneously 
develops, and this is followed hy the development of caiiimon goals^ 
These common g<ials became all the more speeifie and powerful the 
greater become?s^ the contrast in living conditions in comparison to other 
parts of sodetys 

The. process i.^ pr<icipilated by an idea, pertaining to the major social 
conditions which dominate pe^ople's lives. . . . This idea will be^^^ine the 
expression of c<5mmon <^;!fperienees; it will appear as a light suddenly 
illuminating the whole problem and position of the proletariat and, as a 
consequence, the aiTt^eted part of society will become a self-confident 
entity with an initiative of its own, . ^ ^ attempting to safeguard its 
interests within tlie framework of the? social order^ 

Only after this lias happened has the personal clement of sdf-av^are- 
nesfS, Vh-hich eventnally leads to the recognition of eonimon aspirations, 
become established in the psirticular part of society which until then 
was only d(Jtermine<l by the objective laws of the economy^ Only at this 
stage does the social class or the social estate become a social power. 
This procCsSS occurs within the ruling class of society almost unnotice- 
ahly. No incentive provided by research, no common stirnidus is neces- 
sary because the continuously present self-interest provides the necessary 
daily ksson, clearly illustrating the situation^ But the dependent class 
needs a theoretical framework and a systematic approach t<i clarify its 
problems The appearance of the new social power begins obIv with the 
appearance of such social systems. . . . 

At tlie same time when, with the help of machines and the subsequent 
division of labor, industry and wealth rose to previously unknown 
heights, a reinterpretation of the nature of value, of labor and of wealth 
was undertaken. The effect on the history of ideas caused by this new 
interpretation is comparable to the influence of Rousseau in the area 
of political philosophy. Until then wealth had been explained in temns 
of money by the mcrcantilistic system or in terms of land by the physio- 
crats. Tlie significance of th<^se two systems by no mean^ pertained only 
to economic but jvst as much to social phenomena. If their interpretation 
was correct, the owner was the possessor of all vakies and all wealth 
and therefore was the source of his own social prestige. The laborer, 
particularly the industrial worker, had no important place in society. . . . 
The impetus to make the laborer aware of his own con<iitions came from 
Adam Smith. Tiie core of the famous opus of this great nian is the sen- 
tence which states that in the economy labor is the productive element 
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and therefore labor should be the ruling element. The lirst argjiment in 
support of this truly remarkable principle was that all value is derived 
from labor, that the relationship of the values of commodities is essen- 
tially detennined by the amount of labor invested, and that goods may be 
used a<rcordingly for excliange on the basis of their kbor value. Wealth 
is wealth of labor; the more a nation works the higher its standards of 
wealth; the nation which receiv<^s raw materials from other nations and 
rt^turus them after processing, then, ha.s to be the wealthiest one. Tlie laws 
of labor determine the distribution of goods. The producer will always 
rule over the consumer, and poverty will always be the cximpanion of a 
life witliout work. Tlie second argument, based on the jBrs!:, states that 
the level of productivity is dependent upon the division of labor. . . . 
Thus one discovered with surprise that the movement and development 
of the grov^dng indu.stria! Jife of Great Britain was based on very definite 
atid sin^ple principles; the striking coincidence of theory and practice 
resulted in a quick and genera! acceptance of these principles. . . . 

But if labor i.s realty the source of all value and by its very nature the 
dominating force in society, is the relationship between capital and labor 
nevertheless reasonable? Is capital entitled to be tbe dominant power 
in society? If not, will labor necessarily be victorious over capital? Is 
labor entitled to gain monopoly of power and determine what the true 
social interests are? What will happen to the economy then? All these 
qnestion.s were apparently of such immediate importance that Adam 
Smith had to face them; although he did not integrate ihem into a sys- 
tem, he nevertheless approached the emcial labor problems in this 
area. ... In the masterful sketch of castes and classes, the laboring class, 
although the irjterest of the laborer 'ls strictly connected with that of 
society" (B. I. Ch. XI.), is the class which gains the least by social 
progress and which has no voice in the process of industrial society al- 
though it suffers from its consequences more than any other class. He 
even states literally; "Civil government so far as it is organized for the 
security of property, is in reality instit^ited for the defense of the rich 
against the poor or for those who have sotne property against those who 
have none at air' (Book V Ch. I). . . . 

Adam Smiths principles quickly became the common property of all 
classes. It wa.s inevitable that the laboring class should begin to tise them 
in order to comprehend its own condition of life. But a striking contradic- 
ton came to the surface at this point. If it could not be denied that labor 
and the divisior^ of labor were the sources of Great Britain's wealth, it 
aho could not he disregarded that this very labor condemned the labor- 
ing class to remain without property; it became clear that the amount 
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of property of the wealthy tended to grow to the extent that the wages 
those who labored to produce this wealth were k<^pt low^ Tlie laboring 
class was aware of this coi^tradictioti; for die Brst time it realized that it 
seemed to produce tbe value of all property through labor alone, and that 
thisS very ftinction that it performed was the explanation of itjf lirruted 
share of the totaJ products The very same prineiple which regulated the 
distribution of goods and provided the well-being of the owners also <^x- 
eluded the oon-owners from the ciitjoyment of tht; fruits of labor. The 
principle whicli regt^Iated the social order was based on the eomplete 
separation of the two main classe.*j. Irit view of such a eon trad ietioOj the 
laboring class was confronted with the alternative of either bearing its 
unalterable lot in silence or— inst^sad of attacking the owner-^atta eking 
ownership itself, the very basis of the present coninmnitys The working 
class began to search for a new order of human society on the basis of 
a new prineiple for the distribution of goods^ ^ . . The laboring cla^s con- 
<^ived clearly that the principle of abstract equality of all people was 
generally j^c<:epted but that the laws which determine the <iistribiition 
of goods prohibited a concrete realization of this principles The opposi- 
tion against the system of distribntion, the merely negative struggle 
again.st the existing social order, now acquire<i a positive contents . . . 
There were other factors than mere economic relationships which made 
the worker aware of the elements determining his unfortunate position^ 
Industry had immeasurably enriched the big cities and at the same time 
had concentrated large numbers of industrial workers^ . ^ . The exposition 
of the greatest wealth and refinement, apparently so close and yet 
^mattainable, extravagances side by side witli want, accumulation of 
possessions next to poverty, instigated the appetite of the proletarian 
and made his lot appear to be one of extreme deprivation, . . ^ The work- 
ing class ultimately realized what the causes of its misery were; a 
common feeling of despair and, simultaneously, of hope for a change for 
the better, awakened the will to strive for it Interpretations of working 
conditions by labor itself vary greatly^ ^ ^ ^ However, what is cx)mnton to 
al) is the socially significant fact that they had begun to conceive of 
themselves as an independent class of society suppressed by capital, 
although entitled as workers and as individuals to social equality. This 
attitude puts the worker into sharp and growing opposition to the 
property-owning class; it also motivates him to think seriously about 
the means of changing his condition. . . . The awareness of the social 
antagonism has thus formed indnstiial workers into the proletariat of 
the present. 

■ ■ s To illustrate the point that not only socialists and communists 
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re<;ognize very clearly the relationship of contemporary indnstry to the 
concepts of liberty and equality, and particularly as related to the working 
class, we quote here one of the many statements of modern French 
literature before the Revolution of IMS. The EncycJopMie l^ouu^^tle, 
written for popular consumption yet a>ntaining many excellent articles, 
states in an article '*Bourgemsie" by L. Beybaud; "Why are not all citi- 
zens personally free? Because there are many who, driven by htmgor, 
are forced to sell themselves at the Brst opportunity. They lead a wretched 
life s s s and are exposed imtil they die to a thousand afflictions and to 
excessive labor. Bxit conditions are such that if they would try to escape, 
misery . . . would force them to come backs ^ ^ ^ These mute and unhappy 
pariahs suffer on their long journey with ns, because their only choice is 
one between sxiffering an<i dying, and it is a man's instinct not to die^ 
Tliey continue to live, it is true, but at the risk of starvation like slaves 
who only respond to the threat of the whip. These people, I have to state 
it again, are no free citizens/' They are not free, they are not equal, 
because they possess no capital, only labor, . . . and yet freedom and 
equality is the motto of recent French history^ ^ ^ . 

During a period of about Bfty years, the second main element of 
industrial society, labor, has established itself independently as a class in 
distinct and unalterable contrast to the first element, capital. The indus- 
trial society, until then only an abstract concept, has established its 
social order. The general principle that in any society owners are jox- 
laposed against non*own<^rs has now become an establiished fact in indus- 
trial society, wher<: <;apital and labor face each other as capitalists and 
workerSs ... If the social life and the elements of society determine the 
state and the history of the people, it will soon become evident tliat this 
antagonism between capitalists and the proletariat is the essential factor 
in the cx>ming history of Europe, which is based on an acquisitive 
sooiety^ ^ ^ ^ 



THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT OF THE LOWER CLASS 

The Froletariat and The Negation of Personal Property 
and of the Family. 

. . . The history of indn.stria! society ilhistrates that even this type of 
society, in spite of its adherence to the principle of e(|nality before the 
law and freedom of acquisition, nevertheless results in the dependence 
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oi- those who do not own capital upon capital owners, and in the lack 
of opportuDity for the fiirioor of developing tlieir capacities to the fullest, 
^et a.s ccmpared with other social orders, industrial society is the one 
most strongly comn^itted to liberty and equality-it depends upon tliem, 
advocjites them conj>tantly, defend*; them and acce]:)ts thenL We have 
.shewn how inequality and dependence neverthdej>s grow. What is the 
con.<^eqllenoe of thi^; contridiction? 

If freedorr^ imd equality are ackiiowldcged in principle and yet caDiiot 
be realized in this society, . . . they have lo establish their validity in a 
different context and with reference to a different and not yet tested 
principle^ . . . 

Wh.'^t is the new and final testing ground for the^e ideas? Tlie answer 
is obvious. Capita! niles in industrial society. Capital makes one group 
free and happy, the other group dependent and miseiable. Capital is an 
elemei^t of material <levelopnientj yet it is not available to all like light 
and air. But is it capital as socli which brings about tJie contradiction? 
Certainly not- capital, which is the end product of persistent and rational 
efforts, is at the jjame time an indispensable prerequisite of industrial 
growth. Nobody will deny that capital accumulation h necessary forlhe 
growth of the wealth of mankind which, in turn, is the prerequisite for 
a personal development. Nobody will deny that capital is the prodtict of 
labor. . . . Capital as soch is not an adversary but a prerequisite of real 
freedom. . . . llierefore, not capital as such, but only the form in v^^hich 
capital grOM^s and is used, can be held responsible for the seeds of 
dependence. . . . Under what fonns does capital appear? M^at is it that 
makes capital as such a capital good? . . . Which quality of capita! 
hampers the movement toward freedom? ... It is doubtlessly the law 
of personal property. This is the factor which identifies capital with the 
life, the personality, and the action of .-single individuals who are inde^ 
pendent of the hyirtan community and not responsible to it. Tfiis is the 
factor \vJnch puts capital out of reach for everybody else, because the 
specific capital is inviolable and cannot be disposed of without the 
consent of its sovereign owner. . . . 

This is the first great question which industrial society raises with 
reference to the basic order of society. . . . But it is not the only one. 
Is it only tlie institution of private property which establishes the barrier 
against the acquisition of capital hy individual labor? What is it that 
makes dependence dtJC to the lack of capital a permanent condition reach- 
ing beyond the life of the individ^ial? X\Tiat is it that gives to capital ow-n- 
ers power to extend their rule beyond the life of those who lirst acquire it? 
What h it that gives permanent status to those who lack capita! and 
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v^estie in vain with their condition of dependence as well a.s to those 
who own capital without having to work? It is the family, with its inher- 
itance laws and its educational function, which establishes a system of 
super- and subordination, which grants the pleasures of life as well as 
endless misery, which fosters personal growth and demoralization for the 
individml within the framework of speciBc .social groups. While personal 
property gives statu.s to the individxial and reverses the original function 
of capital, family and family law transform it into a permanent universal 
condition, into the positive order of society. 

Let lis not be deceived. . . . Any persistent pursuit of the idea of liberty 
and equahty will always lead to the conclusion that the true opponent 
of these ideas is not the constitution and not social privileges but property 
rights and the family. If these ideas are vigorous and strong, the insoluble 
contradiction bet\veen liberty, the realization of the highest human aspi- 
rations, on the one hand, and property and family rights on the oLher, 
will lead to the decisive question of whether the supporters of liberty 
w^ant to suppress libeity in favor of these institutions or want to abr^lish 
the institutions in order to save libeity. Once the idea of freedom has 
been clearly conceived in tlie minds of its apostles, they w|ll necessarily 
come to the conclusion that property rights and the family have to be 
sacrificed in order to attain freedom. This is not an arbitrary judgment, 
r^or is it a mere ideology or a mistaken conchision. There simply Is no 
comproniise .solution possible. . . . 'The Utopians, from Plato up to those 
of the last century, and the socialists and communists of today with their 
Utopia, as well as the phikisophy of law from Aristotle until the present, 
provide historical evidence and logical proof for this proposition. At this 
point, the ancient concepts of liberty and equality have reached an 
impasse, and an altogether new movement in a new area begins. . . . 

What are these two con<^pts of property and the family? . . . Have they 
ful^lled their function if they have rendered the individual either inde- 
pendent and happy or dependent and poor? Quite to the contrary. The 
theory of society shows that any social order rests on the coexistence of 
ownership and non-ownership j that the antagonism between classes 
results from owning and non-owning, and that the internal strati liciition 
of these classes is determined by the amount and the quality of their 
property. The analysis of industrial society shows that capital is nothing 
but a speciBc kind of property and that capital owners, therefore^ repre- 
sent a specific type of ruling class. ^Vhat is it, then, that requires a justifi- 
cation of property and the family? What makes the realization of the idea 
of free<lom, which requires the abolitiori of property and the family, 
impossible? A principle is clearly involved here on which any social order 
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depends. ... To abandon it would mean tbe dissolution of what w<^ call 
society. . . . This consequence is tieitber arbitrary nor accidental !>nt 
nec^essary and inevitable. What is this; principle of society? Society was 
an<l always will the restriction of fret^dom, [Unfreiheit]. It will <inlorce 
the subordination and the dependence of one individual upon other 
individuals; in all its forms and in ail its consequences society is built on 
the restraint of freedom, whicli is enforced by the cleavage between 
owneri; and non-owners. 

'irherefore, i£ one aspires to the realization of complete liberty, one 
must abolish private property and society in order to abolish social 
dependence; a completely different order of human relationships then 
becomes necessary; whether one searches for the Republic and for truth 
merely in the unkriovm sphere beyond our reach, as Plato did, whether 
one places it in the realm of the Gods, as did Rousseau, or in the never- 
discovered couotrfes of this world, as More did, the institutions of 
private property and the family will not he found there. This is the 
necessary, though only negative, content of all systems projecting the idea 
of liberty and equality in whatever form—whether logically derived or 
irn aginatively <mceived— as a fuUy developed system onto hnman 
society. I want to mention here a phenomenon which is very closely 
related to tlie above subject matter and yet di^erlng from it in form. 
This is the phenomenon of utopia. The ntopia, of which Plato's Republic 
is the first, gives a picture of die human community living in freedom and 
happimss without private property and without the family, and conse- 
qu<intly not living in society. However, none of these Utopias has ever 
exerted any practical influence. Even socialisn^, which is most closely 
related to them throngh the two dominant doctrines it represents, does 
not show the slightest trace of a relationship, mnch less an influence of 
\itopiaaism. Even though the Utopias have been preserved and often 
reinvented throughout the centuries as the lonely guideposts on the road 
to the concept of freedom, they are without immediate interest in rela- 
tion to the history of society. We shall bypass them here in order not to 
blur the original picture of French and British SodaHsm. . . . The social 
movement wliich we are analyzing has no relationship to these Utopian 
sy.stems. Even the w^orks by Morelly, which have been considered as 
belonging to the communist predecessors of the contemporary Fren<:b 
theories, belong to this group; Morelly also was without any practical 
inilncnc^\ Therefore, it is important to avoid keeping these two sets of 
ideas too close to each other, because, one easily makes the mistake, as 
Reyband did, though perhap.s unintentionally, of disregarding, because 
of the practical insigniBcance of the Utopians, the great importance of 
the socialists. .... 
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We have traced the rise of the proletariat of present-day society from 
the propertyiess class. The proletariat is the dependent class, not oTily 
factually but also in principle, because it cannot acqmre capital. Is capital 
as such or labor as such responsible for this development? They are x:ot 
The cause lies in the fact that capital always exists as private property 
only. AVhat are the roots of dependence and misery of the proletariat in 
industrial society? It is not industry, nor capita! as such, but the institu- 
tion of personal and hereditary property which leads to <lomination and 
subjugation. Once this truth has been understood, it gains a strong fcot- 
hold in the minds of the proletarians; it becomes the center of their 
thoughts and ambitions. The antagonism against property and the farrdly 
becx>mes rooted in the industrial proletariat. The proletariat becomes a 
powerful class ready to act. 

A consistent interpretation of abstract equality and liberty necessarily 
leads to doubt as to the value of these basic ^cial institutions and to 
the attempt to abolish them. The proletariat accepts these thoughts aiid 
is willing to attack both property rights and the family; this is an inevi- 
table and necessary historical development. It is also the basic starting 
point of .social antagonism in industrial s^ociety. Since it will necessarily 
result in the emergence of a proletariat, this proletariat, in the course of 
time, will eventually demand, as a consequence of the principle of liberty 
and equality, the negation of property rights as well as of the family. 

This is the great challenge with which the new industrial society of 
France was confronted by the July Revolution. Never before has s^cfety 
produced a more ominous criticism or a more powerful enemy of the 
social order. And let ns not deceive oi^rselves^ it is not only France which 
Bnds herself in this serious condition; any industrial society will neces- 
sarily have to cope with it. . . . 

Thes^ ideas develop when capita] ownership has reache<^ such propor- 
tions that mere labor is rmable to acquire capital. The laboring class 
develops into an estate, and the state controlled by capita! is no loiter 
concerned about the well-being of this estate. The conditions of the 
proletariat betxjme hopeless because the proletariat lacks means of its 
own-or assistance from the state-to free itself. It is at this point ttrat 
the ideas of liberty and equality, which remain the principles of indus- 
trial society, necessarily turn agaiast the basis of society, against property 
rights and the family; the time has come when the lov^rer class of sodety 
begins the struggle against the ruling class by attacking those two pillars 
of its rule, by negating property and the family. 

This, then, is the beginning of the social movement in industrial sociesty, 
the intellectual content of the proletarian movement against the e:^isti^g 
order. . . . The downright antagonism in industrial society is not a co^se- 
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quence of the existence of a laboring class which does not own capital, 
but rather the <'ons<fquonce of the fact that this class lias developed into 
an hereditary estate. As long as dependence of labor upon capital ha;; BOt 
became hereditary, the struggle, although perhaps lively in thti realm of 
ideas, doe*; not yet exist in society^ Tliis is the great challenge to indus- 
trial society and the powt^r of its state. ^ ^ ^ It is <jcriainly true that North 
Anieri<ja, although it has an industrial society, is not as yet confroiited 
witli it social fftniggle, hecaii.se worl^ers there still have the opporttinity 
to become capita Hsts; ... it is also cortaiu that the pn>letariat in Europe, 
and particularly in France since the July Revolution, has become aware 
of th<; facl that this op]>ortunity does not exist there any longer and that 
there the proletariat has become an estat<js With the awareness of exist- 
ing conditions the social struggles begins. The first symptom of this strug- 
gle is the iiegatiou of personal property and the family, a symptom which 
has made its appearance in a variety of forms since the July Hevolution. 

. s . Thus we are confrtinted not only with theories, nor with a pre- 
doruiniuitly pahtical, but rather with u social, moranont^ This and nothing 
else explains tlie great importance of those theories and those revolts 
whi<:h have occiured far the pa^^^t eight years or so also in Germany, 
where they have been regarded with seriousness and a certain amount 
of anxiety. Previously we had to state over and over again that those 
systems and the apparently nonsensical principles of socialism and eom- 
mnni.sKi, to which little attention has Ix^cn paid, had to be interpreted as 
the most ifnportant historical facts of our time, as symptoms of a terrible 
sickness of the European world Not having heeded the warning signal 
lights, one would be helplessly drawn into the social struggles Nobody 
has any doubts about this now that the facts are known^ The social con- 
tradiction has develope<i into a real social struggle; the time for con- 
structed systems and theories is gone; Cor the time being, superior military- 
strength has won the battle, But nobody need deceive himself; the settle^ 
ment is only temporary. Tlie spark glows under the ashes, and sooner or 
later the same struggle will break out again^ Settlement of the surl^ace 
has not solved the real issues; the proletariat still exists, it .sftill clings to 
the main tenets of its dogma, and the problem is still essentially a prac- 
tical one— namely, what does the proletariat conceive of as the realization 
of this principle, what does it expect from society, what kind of social 
order does it striv<; for? 

Obviously, the negation of property rights and family is a powerful 
attack against tradition, but one c^nnut build a new society upon such 
princSipleSs Som<:thing constructive has to follow^ What is this positive 
content, or what is the social order wiiioh the pnjletajiat, after the strug- 
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gle with the property owners, wants to set up in the place of industrial 
society? This is the lirst logical question to asks . ^ . And if that negation 
marks the beginning of a new social movement which will dLssoeiale 
itself from the traditional interpretation of liberfy and equality, of prop- 
erty and the state, then the positive content of the intellectual endeavors 
is clearly the first positive social movement emerging from industrial 
society. We shall call it by its proper name; i.e^ socialism and com- 
munisms 

Socialism and comnumisSmj therefore, are not only historical fa<^ts of 
an epoch which ct>mes to its close; on the contrary, they have the same 
relation to the cxmtemporary movement as, during the past century, 
Housseau, Mably, Helvetius, Condorcet, Diderot and others had to the 
political Revolution of 1789s To the same extent as that Revohition devi- 
ated from the ideas of these men, the social Revolution of i84S-49 had 
to modify through compromise the ideas of the socialists and communistSs 
But just as the Revolution of the last century received from the previous- 
ly mentioned authors its philosophical and soientilic background, its 
clarity of thought, its pungency of criticism, and the strength of its con- 
viction, socialism and communism, too, influenced the event^ of recent 
yearSs Their significance will reach far beyond the period of the entan- 
gled presents This is why they are of practical as well as histori<ral 
importance. An analysis of contemporary society will antomaticaUy refe 
to them as the roots of the social revolutions s s . With all tlieir lack Df 
reahty and inconsistencies, they still belong to the history of the ^ocrnl 
movement to which they gave its first positive contents . s s 

The Interpretations and Stages of the Social Movement 

. s s Before the concept of so<Jiety was even conceived, before the new? 
society emerging from the nJinsS of the feudal order aftcT the Revolution 
of the last century became even recognizable in its outhnes, two men 
grew up in France who, for the Brst time in history, grasped wiih the 
assurance of strong <jonvietion the importance of the contradiction which 
industrial society developed in the course of tlie next twenty years—the 
antagonism between the proletariat and the capitahsts, between capital 
and labor. They wrestled with this eon tradiction, explored it, discovered 
its principle and, with great eSort in the loneliness of their intellectual 
pui^uits, built systems on the basis of this principle, systems which made 
their names famous but their lives rather unhappy. These two men, whoni 
we might call sociahsts in the proper sense of the word, were Saint-Simoji 
and Fouriers They are repr<^sentatives of the social movement during its 
stage of theoretical and scientific analysis preceding its practical applica- 
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tion. The value of their irysftems as solutions tD the problems has no bear- 
ing on their signiUcance. In all movenients of similar nature the sdentiBc 
period has the function of developing a popular awareness of the con- 
tradiction and the challenges to contempomry society. This is always 
accomplished by a theoretical . system; ... the principles of the systems 
of Saint-SimoD and Fourier reject the social contradiction of industrial 
sodety and suggest a solution through the abolition of this society. Saint- 
Simon and Fourierj appearing an the sc^ne almost simultaneously and 
working in parallel Belds, represent the Brst stage in the movement of 
society caused by external and interna! separation of the proletariat from 
capital. 

Minmderstood and not taken seriously, they con^pleted their scientific 
analysis of social conditions while the proletariat, with a growing aware- 
ness of its dependency and growing pauperization, was developing grad- 
ually into a separate class of industrial society. We have shown that the 
principle of the state rec^uires the state to lend support to such a class. 
We have also shown to what extent the upper class interferes with this 
tmk of the state. The first dawn of class-consciousness of the proletariat 
diove it to demand assistance from the state. But the constitutional state, 
controlled by the ruling class, rejected the demands of the proletariat. 
Consequently, the lower class turned away from the state. In order to 
improve its social posidon it began to conceive a new state order. This 
is the origin of the political stage within the social movement; its main 
manifestation is republicanism. This period lasted from 1830 to 1334, 
when the social movement gained the upper hand^ a change indicated 
by the nature of things. 

Political movements arc always a consequence of the distribution 
of wealth and of the prevailing class system. Nobody is more aware 
of the.<;e coi^ditions than those who suffer deprivations and are at the 
bottom of the social ladder. Wherever the political movement cap-^ 
tures the imagination of the lower class, the latter will sooner or later 
turn against those social elements which hamper its <^!ass interests. 
The system of the distribution of goods as the basis of the political 
order becomes the center of intel!ect\ia! and practical interest of the 
proletariat. And since, within the social order of industrial society, the 
proletariat necessarily turns against private property and the family, 
the proletariat finally comes to the conclusion that a new social order 
has to be established through the abolition of both. I'hus the period 
of cx^mmunism follows that of republicanisiii. It is the third link in 
the history of the intellectual elforts to cope with the contradiction in 
industrial society. . . . 
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The further socialism and communism penetrate, the more it becomes 
clear that an essentia! improvement in the situation of the lower 
classes is not possible, and that a realization of the ideas of socialism and 
communism is even more remote as long as supreme power in public 
affairsj the state^ is exercised by those who have a decisive interest 
in maintaining the status quo of the social order. All those who want to 
cooperate for the improvement of the social conditions begin by Srstl 
turning toward the state. The relationship between state constitutioo 
and social order prompts them to demand at least a constitutional 
change which would proyide an organ for the new ideas which have 
developed in society. This trend marks the beginning of the last chap- 
ter in the intellectual effort of society, the reform movement. The circle 
of the social movement turns back again to the pohtical elements, 
but it is now broader and more profound than pure republicanism* 
By including the program of social reform, it comes closest to dealing 
with the practical origin of the social contradiction. It embodies tiie 
seeds of transition from socialism to practical life. It is this train of 
thought whicli was responsible for the last Revolution. 

These are the main directions in which the thoughts and deman<ls 
of the industrial proletariat . . . moved. They are tbe positive results 
of the questioning o£ the value of property and the family which 
have provided the proletariat witii an independent intellectual lifet— 
much more so than the purely negative earlier attitude. While the 
negative attitude made the proletariat aware of what it is now, these 
positive doctrines have helped the proletariat to learn what it may 
hope, demand, and try to accomplish. Only at this stage does the pro- 
letariat become a power, because only now does it acquire a pur- 
pose. . . . 

All these schools of thought work in various ways toward the same 
end. From their vantage point, the gravity of the contemporary con- 
ditions of Europe, the significance of the antagonism of industrial 
sodety^ and Bually the magnitude of the last French Eevolutionj which 
came not altogether nnexpectedly, become comprehensible. Now that 
the time for abstract systems and theories has passed, just as the 
time of Eousseau and Mably had passed in 1780, they are mere his- 
torical facts. At the same time, they remain the important guides for 
the future of the contemporary social order, the powerful monitors 
not to hesitate any longer but to work constructively toward tbe 
improvement of sfscial conditions lest, otherwise, inevitable acts of 
brutality and violence destroy the most noble aspirations of men 
together with their divine impulse for freedom and for a truly beae- 
Bcial development of mankind. * * . 
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Fart Two^ Chapter Two 

SOCIALISM;^ Communism and the 
Republican Movement 

SOCIALISM 

s s s AH problems pertaining to iiocialism bcjiong without any <loiibl 
to the field o£ tlie soda! sciences [Staatswisseaschaft]. It is tnie that 
at first glance isotiialist theories appear to represent useless dreaoi^s 
of unscientific minds and that they seem to require our attention only 
as oddities and because of their practical relationship to tlie prole- 
tariat However, it will not escape the more careful observer that 
the lasting influence they exert rests idtimately on the fact that they 
have added a new dimension to onr knowledge of human life^ . . . 

If one discirs^ses socialism as a scieiitiHc phenonjenon, two different 
ptiints of view have to be considered^ ... in the first place, socialism 
is a historical fact cansed by an<l deriving significance from external 
circumstances; from this point of view socialism and its vari<5us mani- 
festations belong to the ficM of history. The system d<^vised by soda!- 
ism is of secondary importance to history. The important point about 
socialism in this context i.s its influence on the conditions under whi<^lt 
it develope<l. The historical place of socialism has to be sought in 
the history of society. This has not been done so far, and therefore 
the predomiriaiitly hii.toriea! signiUcanee of socialism has either been 
overlooked, or, as in some cases, interpreted too narrowly or else over- 
rated. It has been the purpose of our presentation to show the his- 
torical significan<:e of socialism in the correct light and in its proper 
proportions. . . . 

Secondly, socialism is a scientilic system. The question can there- 
fore be rai.sed as to what its plac<^ is in the social s<nences, to what 
branch of the social sciences it belongs. . . . Usually it is con- 
<.^rned with the problem of pauperization, mass povexty and the pro- 
letariat; it is generally regarded as a theory concerning the ways in 
which social conditions can be improved. 

Bnt if one looks closely at the historical significance of socialism, it 
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becomes clear that these interpretations are not sufficient. For social- 
ism does not grow out of the proletariat, it grows with it; it embraces 
not only the proletariat but the whole of society. Doubtlessly, sodai- 
ism belongs to a different discipline. Only the most genera! principle 
of socialism will indicate what this discipline is. 

We have stated the principle of socialism in the introductory chap- 
ter. So<;iali.sm, originating simultaneously with industrial labor, has 
been first to recognisie and formukte the contradictioo between the 
idea of personality and the rule of capita! over labor. On the basis 
of this observation, socialism has estabhshed the principle that labor, 
as the fre^ activity of the personality, ought to be free of the rule 
of capital and ought to be tlie determining factor in the distribiition 
of goods. Since capital exists only in the form of private property 
and as such determines the economy of the country and the life oi 
the family, .socialism is necessarily committed to the view that labor 
shouhl rttle, not only over capital, but also over property and the fauEi- 
i!y; it sbou!d rule in such a fashion that botti^ property and the family, 
woo!<l be abolished if they were opposed to the rule of labor over 
capital. ^ 

Since the whole order of the human community is based on prop- 
erty and the family, the whole order of human society would be dis- 
solved if one acted in accordance with the two above propositions. 
And since al! state constitutions are derived from tlie order of humaii 
society, the abolition of all hitherto existing forms of state would follow. 

In this fasliion the first principle of socialism has led to a nega- 
tion, not on!y of capita! in its present form, but also of society and 
of the state. Socialism liad to replace them by something e!se. Social- 
ism had to try to establish a new order of property an<i tliHis of sociery 
and of the state solely on the basis of !abor. The systematic develop- 
ment of the idea of capital, of property and of the fami!y, of society 
and the state under the rule of labor, is the goa! of socialism. It is 
the great merit of socialism to have made us aware for tlie Srst time 
of the relationship of !abor to the free personality and to have dis- 
covered the existence and the power of the social order over mm, 
as well as the contradiction between the social order and (he free 
personahly. . . . 

lliis, without any question, is the e!ement m socialism which, aside 
from th<^ historical importance of socialism, determines its position in 
the social sciences. . . . Socia!ism is, indeed, a part of the science cif 
society, a part which has not yet found its proper p!ace. 

The very fact that socialism considers itself extraneotis to the funda- 
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mental order of contemporary society Tria]<es it all the more aware 
of the Dece.ssity to justify its principle?? by bringing them in harmony 
with the loftiest ht^man ideals^ Man therefore turns away from his 
con<:ern over mere social systems toward the realm of the divine mid 
isearclies for the prinoiple of what lie wants to realize in this world, 
namely, the divine destiny of man. . . . The divine fulfillment of man's 
life i$ thus retraced to its ioftiest beginning. This fnliillment consists 
not merely in the achievement of equality and liberty among men; 
it also means the establishment, through the rule of labor, of the ^ing- 
dom of heaven on earth. As a oon?jequence, the social order will save 
humanity and ascertain its happiness by means of labor. Jhm, social- 
ism turns from a mere .science into a doctrine of the essence of deity 
and from that into a religion. This is why the varioiis socialist systems 
usuaOy become sects. . . . 

If it is true th&t the greatest perfection of men through work is the 
highest goal of the divine destiny of mankind, then history up to the 
present must be the distinct, even though imperfect, manifestation of 
this destiny, , . . Socialism gives history a specific meaning; the more 
profoundly socialism dwells on its own principle the more confidently 
it strides into the nnknown futnre of mankind. This is the b^^ginning 
of the socialist philosophy ol history. . . . 

Man can comprehend the world only to the extent that jt serves 
his destiny. As the awareness of bis destiny increases^ he begins to 
search for a confirmation of his awakening conviction outside of him- 
self, in the realm of nature. Every ego gaining selt-awareness, sees 
itself as a microcosm and is convinced that the center of the universe 
can be discovered at any one poirit. The idea that man's destiny lies 
in the enjoyment of material wealth may confine its manifestatior^s 
to the organization of labor. If, however, this idea is explored more 
deeply, . . . one mu^t attempt to cope with life on a universal .scale 
and discover man's destiny as part of it. For the destiny of man appears 
to be directly given to and invented in man, a.s the will of the creator, 
as the law of God; it is to be realized in the existing world, which, 
created by the same God, conseqmmtly must have been created for 
man. . . . 

Thus socialism becomes a philosophy of life, and there it takes 
its place among the great philosophie.s^a place of which it had so 
far been deprived, not dne to the poverty of its basic ideas, but owing 
to the incongruity between its principle and reality, and partly also 
because of the lacl^ of understanding and malicious misinterpretation. It 
is certainly worthwMo to study seriously the manifestations of scc^ial- 
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isrn throughout history with Saint-Simon or with Fourier, who have 
attempted to formulate the laws of the productive forces of history. 
One must, in doing this, disregard the cnmbersome details for the 
sake of gaining understanding of the general ideas of socialism. I 
mention the names of Saint-Simon and F<jurier together because the 
same basic thought is expressed by both of them, although in each 
case different tx>nclusions are reached. I'he c|nestion of the or^riti- 
zation of industries is oiily one ajnoiig many others witli whicli they 
deal. It is easy to disregard the problems they raise, and even easier 
to attack or to ridicnle them. Yet their systems reflect gennine pro- 
gres.^; for the first time enjoyment of hfe has been accorded a definite, 
albeit too prominent, place in life. . . . 

But the destiny {Be^iminungl of man, in the trne sense of the word, 
embraces not only the beneBts of the externa! world hut also t>ie 
highest potentialities of man's development in this world. It also 
refer.s to mm as a moral being. For what is morality if not the fyjfill- 
meat of human destiny as a.ssigned by God? Whatever I do in harmony 
with my destiny I do in accordance with the will of God; there is 
no other moral principle beyond that one. Tlierefore, socialism— after 
having established its basic tenet— develops not only a philosophy of 
life {Weltanschanung] but also a hedonistic morality, the justification 
for the gratification of the flesh. The organisation of industry which 
socialism demand.s is a demand not only on the basis of the laws 
o£ nature and history but a demand of practical ethics, the expression 
of God^s will with regard to human action^ 

s s s If we try to summarise French philosophy of the last century, 
we can say that it is opposed to the notion of a higher destiny of 
man which cannot be realized in this world. This rejection of belief 
in Cod, in the state, and in the church is followed by the adoption 
of the idea of persona! interest. While Voltaire was the main expon- 
ent of the negative side of this school of thought, Diderot is the phil- 
osopher of personal interest, and his greatest successor is Helvetitis. 
ITie absolute Ego conceived by Descartes finds its place in the ma- 
terial world, while in Gerntany its^ realm is considered to be the realm 
of idea.s. Diderot and Helvetiu.s have a significance for France which 
is similar to that of Kant and Fichte for Germany. Personal interest 
provides tbe formula for the snpr<^me |iistification of the Ego and its 
actions in the sphere of realily, in the confrontation with the historical 
Ego, the material, political, civil man. This is the idea which the last 
century has handed down to the present . . . 

But where, if we look at France, do we find the application of the 
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Imnic tenets of Fiencli thought to rea]ity? . . . The answer to this ques- 
tion Is ob^^o^i$. It can be found only in what w<^ have called s<)ciali?;m. 
We should not be diisconcerted by the fact that the sodah.nic systems 
^hm fax have not encompajjsed the whole problem area open to them, 
nor that they have not probed into all the important questions or 
proved the aijsertions they have made. The main point is that those 
socia^inSt systems repT<?sent for France . . . the point at which the per- 
ception;; of maris inner life and of nature nierge into a praciieal syis- 
tern^ tl^e moment at whi<:h ihQ understanding of being results in the law 
ahont M^hat ought to be. Socialism has thi^s acquired a nniqne position 
in l\rench philosophy. . . . Although claiming to present nothing bnt 
a social system^ sodaliffm has transcended far beyond the limits of the 
narrow field to which it had confined itself. . . . 

Wbat, then, is this society proper for which socialism ha<i developed 
a set of inteq:jretations? Society is not only a fact, not only a common 
way of living, like the state. Society is the order which assigns to the 
individnal, a<:eording to a ligid law, his world destiny, the standard af 
perfection of his irrdividiial personahty, , . , Socialism, by developing 
a philosophy of life on the principle of work: has for the first time set 
forth the demand to view the whole materia! wor!<l in relation to the 
destiny of the individual. Socialism has thus confirmed the truth that 
the scK.'iety of men ii; not only a given order, bnt that, in the variety of 
its appearances and principles, it is the form in which the destiny of 
the e3;tcrnal world manifests itself to serve the individual to reach his 
fulfillmeut. The specific social order is nothing but the specific stage 
which this individual development has reached. It is here that social- 
ism has blazed the trail for the loftiest and most dignified interpre- 
tation of the natmal world and its relationship to the idea of per- 
sonali^y. . . . 

COMMUNISM AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIALISM 

It is not unusual for commnnism to be interpreted as the essence 
of a nrnnber of systems whieh^having the same point of departure 
a^^ sociahsm although reaching difl[erent theoretical conclusions- -encom- 
pass the other half of the entirely doctrinaire movement in the devel- 
opment of the social contradiction of our time. This is an understand- 
able interpretation, sin<:e cx>mnnmism is represented mostly by more 
or less elaborate theories with followers who set up schools of thought 
ai^d engage in a purely scientific propaganda. In order to understand 
the essoice of commnnism, one mmt search for a common denominator 
of the common principle of these systems. Many people believe that 
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they under stan<I the essentia! tenets of communism if they have 
grasped its main principle and its variations. . . . This opinion is the 
main reasor^ for the many vague and erroneons notions about coinrnun- 
ism; if one wanted to understand how the phenomenon of com- 
munism occurred in the history of a nation, how it grew, spread and 
reached its pres<?Tit strength, one must above all guard against the 
interpretation of communism as a definite, clear and logical sy^em. 
Even at present, communism, grawing in strength and scope, has no 
specific doctrine; all the individual communistic trends and systems 
have little or no pow<?r at all over communism as a whole; commnmsm 
has sometimes a<:cepted, sometimes refuted them, has temper airily 
embraced thern but again forgotten them without changing its char- 
acter or its direction. This is precisely why communism is so nku<ir 
more important and more powerful than sociaiifsm. It cannot he denied 
that socialism is much superior as a system than anything commmiism 
has offered; so<?ia!ism has had a deep inSuence on the various com- 
munistic systems, more tlrau the cormnunists ever like to acknowledge. 
Socialism is the scientific expression of the interpretation of the social 
movement by an individual^ while cx>mrmmism is the rtesponse oi a 
whole class, the expression of a whole s<x:ial situation. Its specific 
doctrines, its pamphlets and other material it offers give but a si:per- 
ficial picture of communism. Its inner meaning cannot be understood 
like that of socialism— through oue definite principle; communism can 
be understood only as part of the elements of industrial society and 
the inherent contradictions of this society. 

Tlierefore^, it is useless to attempt a doctrinaire definition of com- 
munism. Communism is a phenomenon and a trend in the contempor- 
ary world, which has lirst drawn attention to the contradictions wi^tliin 
indtistrial society and which has made both major classes of thi.s society 
aware of this contradiction. It has not developed logically but grown 
historically. Traditional history <:annot explain communism; only the 
history of society can analyze its origin^ nature and content. . . . 

We have shown how the ideas of liberty and equality during the 
last hundred years have been accepted as the principles from which 
the social movement in France proceeded. ... By the end of the 
Restoration, society apparently had reached its final goal, and liberty 
and equality had become the slogan of all classes. However, as soon 
as the alhancc between the owning class and the proletariat had 
defeated the Restoration, it became evident that the emergence of 
industrial society growing out of the acquisitive society had again sus- 
pended liberty and a^nahty by making it impossible for the industrial 
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worker to acquire capital, which had b<j<jom<J the prerequisite of liberty 
and equalit^s 

Tliis way of thinking had been accepted by the people ever since the 
Revolution, and liberty and equality had hi\<K>me tlie norm of all atti- 
tudes and the caa'ie of all struggleSs These two ideas have sSurvived 
die subjugadion of the working class by the capital ov^a^Sj they prompt 
the workers to raise thi\ question as to where— after so many victories 
of liberty—the enemy of liberty, the imconqiierable germ of depend- 
ency, may possibly fee located, 

Since the people Imd overthiown the old regime in order to aboh 
isb depen<Ienoy, it M^as only natural that they ^should look toward the new 
5tatc anthoiity to safeguard liberty. But for the people the T^ew state 
remained essentially the same as before die |i^ly Bevolution. Any 
changes which occurred did not alfect the political position of the 
property less class, but only that of the owning class. The proletariat soon 
bccanne disillusioned, and now the same antagonism which was for- 
merely directed against psendo- constitutionalism became directed against 
constitotionalisni proper. Tliis hatred became, with the support of po- 
litical democracy, the fertile soil of republicanism and of the pro- 
longed repuhlican struggle, a struggle in which the Bepublic was finally 
defeated by constitutionalism. 

After tlus defeat, . . . popular interest in political chang<? slowed 
down; recognizing intuitively that cH:»nstitDtionalism was not a matter 
of prin<:iple but was rather a matter of secondary importance, the 
people now tiirned their attention toward the major antagoriist in 
society. The social order also seems to be at Brst glance a mae fact; 
but it is easy to discover its dominant principle. It is the principle of 
the rule of the owners over the non-owners, enforced by the institution 
of d^e family and protected by the law and the power of the state. As 
soon as this is recognized by the class of non-owners, wbicli is <iaily 
growing in numbers and importance, a complete change in the inter- 
pretatiou of public affairs suddenly takes place. A hatred against all 
property -owners develops, particularly against capitalists who live on 
unearned capita! revenues. The question atisas of w-hether a prin- 
ciple wlucli tolerates the social sub|ugation of non-owners by the idle 
owners of money can be a just principle in relation to liberty and 
equality. This principle, the law of property and the preservation of 
the family, is increasingly being questioned by the non-owning class, 
the more quickly and radically the more they lack prox>erty and 
fainily life. The doubt about the value of these institutions soon results 
in an antagonism against these institutions and represents the spirit 
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of this class. ... It is this negation which makes the owning class 
aware of its social <x>nditions and of the antagonism of the assisting 
social order against the ideas of liberty and eqitality. This negation 
is the true and proper expression of the inner conditions which accom- 
pany the origin and the rule of industrial society; it is, so to speak, 
the light which makes these conditions visible; it gives rise to specific 
systems, more or less important and varying according to ths; basic 
interests of the individual author; however, the antagonism itself is 
indifferent to these systems; it persists in the pure negation oF prop- 
erty and the institution of the family. It is therefore not in a position 
to explain what is supposed to happen if the institutions are ab{>lished. 
After this it is hoped that a positive solution may be found in which 
the ideas of liberty and e<luality would be incorporated into a new 
system of property and labor relations. The longer indnstrial so- 
ci ety persists, the clearer the position of the proletariat becomes. 
All individual .systems and movements have essentially no other func- 
tion for the masses of industrial workers than clearly to define their 
position. This is accepte<l by all comnmnistie sects and all factions, 
It determines the genera! climate of popular opinion. ^ 

No specific .system, no deep insight into its problems, no elabor- 
ate analysis is required in order to rea1i2e this. Any statement regard- 
ing the unjust position of the proletariat falls on the fertile soi! of 
the sad and hopeless conditions of the proletariat, and simultaDeously 
touches all the chords of its spiritual and material life. Any doubt in 
property and the family signifies to the worker an understanding of 
his misery; any demand for material independence and equality sig- 
nifies sympathy with his hopes. The deep contradiction imbecded m 
indu.strial society has found its intellectual expression. The proletariat 
has found the definition of its pcsition in the realm of ideas; these 
ideas have aligned the various social groups into the two great antagon- 
istic camps. 

This is the general trend of development of the proletarian con- 
scniousness. The awareness on the part of the proletariat of the con- 
tradiction between its position and the ideas of liberty and t^quality 
results in a negation of property and of the family; they becoome the 
great opponents of liberty and equality. All the systems, sects and 
movements whi<:h grow o\it of this awareness we .'ihall designate by 
the term communism. It now becomes clear how wrong are th(^e who 
interpret communism only as a specific system built on the principle 
of abolition of property and the family, an<l how deep is the error ot 
those who want to fight c^nimunism with weapons appropriate to 
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fight a wroi^g 5yi;tc^m. Neither logical refutation, nor a benevolent 
adn^onitioii, nor arrogant disregard will be of any help. Commimism is, 
indeed, a hi.storieal fac^ of the greatest significance, a historical fact, 
however, exclusively for \he history of society ^ Commiini^Jm is the 
condition of which socialism is merely the symptom. It is nothing 
but a stage of intellectual dt^velopment in the antagonism of the ele- 
ments witliin industrial society which precedes the actual struggle^ . . . 

Let us not deceive ourseive.s. 'Flie great concern and interest which 
c;ommunism, even more so than socialismj has aroused also in Ger- 
many, even the fear wlii<di the concept of communism inspires, is a 
result of the growing understanding of the deeper meaning of com- 
munism, a meaning which tran.seends any individual communistic 
systems In fearing communism, its spread over the nations, its impend- 
ing dangers, one is afrai<] not only of the dangers which a mistaken 
and ruirtoas doctrine may bring about; state and society are allied 
against communism not because they expect disturbanc<^s by the work- 
ing class or e\^en an oc<.a5iorial revolt. The true concern is the fact that 
commnnism, as the expression of proletarian class consciousness, may 
sharpen the opposition and the hatred between the two large clas.ses 
of society and thus become the see<i of a general European struggle 
within the very heart of society. Indeed, therc^ can be no doubt that 
the intuition of the people has been right If communism h really 
the terminal point which the development of the proletariat finally 
reaches, and if the proletariat necessarily grows out of the industrial 
society, ... is it then possible to consider communism as ari isolated 
French phenomenon? Is it not natiiral that it should spread over Ger- 
many and might spread ever further to the extent tliat the industrial 
order of society spread.s? Is the incessant growth of communism a 
result of communistic propaganda? 

Quite the a>ntrary. Science must admit, without recoiling from the 
truth, that communism is a natural and inevitable phenomenon in 
any nation which has developed from a market society into an indus- 
trial society and which has given rise to a proletariat. Tben^ is no 
power in the world which can prevent the growth of communism. 
Communism is not only a fact but a necessary historical point of 
transition in the development of society. The speciBc systems which 
communism brings about are irrelevant, but communism itself as a 
stage of social development is inevitable. . . . 

The following presentation of events is based on this point of view. 
. . . The communist systems are of secondary interest; they are only 
the sign posts in this area; what is essential is the attitude of the 
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lower classes, which cannot l>e deduced tlieovetically but has to be 
studied empirically. . . . Therefore, we shall let . . . the course of 
events illustrate and explain the specific content of commnnism. 



REPUBUCAMISM 1830-1835 

The Nature of Repuhlicanism 

s . . To the extent that the state constitution is a manif<J5tatiou of 
the e^dsting social order, the acceptance of a theory which aims at 
overthrowing the existing order is impossible, even if this theory is 
accepted by a considerable part of the population^ unless this theory 
arises out of a CH>rre^ponding antagonism in society. The sarne is true 
for the opposite ea^e. Wherever there is social antagonism in a society, 
it is impossible to check the spread of such a theory. For this rea- 
son—which can only be discovered by the science of society— the hardest 
and most extensive measures applied against subversiy^e theories and 
movements is either superHuoos, as is inustrat<^ by the history of 
the stable social order of England, or useless, as has been demon- 
.strated by the historical example of France. 

Therefore, if republicanism arises, spreads and gets a foothold 
among the masses the people at any time or iiit any cx>untry, the 
first principle of political observation and historical analysis ought 
to be that as a political movement it is of minor signiBcances It is, 
however, all the more important as a symptom of the .social movement. 
If one <iesires to suppress republicanism, one has to start out with 
changing social relations, instead of calling out the x)olice. Republi- 
canism has always been the precursor of the struggle of the mimeri- 
cally larger but socially suppressed class against the less numerous 
ruling class. With the exception of the last two years, this interpreta- 
tion has never been mure decisively confirmed than through the his- 
tory of the French republican movement under the July monarcby. 

Already during th<^ Restoration, a lot of young men, particidarly of 
the educated class, inspired by the stniggle of the bourgeoisie against 
the reaction and unable to ur^derstand the specific nattjre of this strug- 
gle, had enthusiastically devoted themselves to tliis movement. But 
th^s movement, which bad aimed predominantly to safeguard the 
influence of economic interests in politics, had rejected these young 
men, since they did not represent anything but their own rather con- 
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hised opiinons, . . . I'hey ccmceiveci the idea of changing the order 
of the state exclusively od their own. . . . Commanding no public 
influence, partly as a result of their personality: partly as a result of 
tlieir socio-economiG condition, they could attain this piirpose only 
by constitotitig themselves as a group whose power rested upon its 
secret aims and upon the complete obedience of its members. This is 
the origin of the first secret society in Paris, under the leadership of 
Bazard, who later became a Saint-Simonist, and of Fiotard and Buchez, 
[he founders; of the group. This was the society of the Carbonari. It 
sounds paradoxical, ycJt is conSrmed beyond all doubt by those who 
know, that this asso<:iation, from the beginning to the end, never knew 
what it stood for. Its members had nothing in common except 
hatred against the ilestoration^ I^uis Blanc is absolutely correct when 
he states; "Carbonarism in its organization is pow^erfnl and amazing, 
but its principle is childish. Its main supporters expressed their basic 
principle in the following statement; Power is not justice; the Bour- 
bons have been re-estabhshed by foreigners; the Carbonari desire to 
reinstate the free exercise of the rights to which the French nation 
entitled: to choose the government which it prefers." The association 
is based on as shaky a principle as "a conspiracy with a great deal of 
enthusiasm^ but without any concept for the future^ without any 
rational plan, a prey to any willful passioo^ The vaguer the formula 
the better it was adapted to the various manifestations of annoyance 
and hatred" [Louis BkirWf Histoire des dix am I, 99]^ At another point 
be adds; 'There were among them Hepublicans, Orleanists, Bonapart- 
ists; some joined the conspiracy without any purpose but to conspire^ 
The activities were as varied as the principles, and in the heart of the 
alliance there was at such a critical moment nothing but chaos/' 

And yet this mo^^ement had spread over all of France and beyond 
it Outstanding men, such as Lafayette, participated in it and risked 
their lives for it. It was drowned in blood: ^nd its followers died as 
if for a great <janses How was such a phenoxifienon possible? 

We have shown how the inne^r struggle in France under the Bestor- 
ation was led by faction^s of the acquisitive society against the rein- 
stitiition of feudal principles. Carbonarisr^i, with all its devotion and 
confusion, bad no specific role in this struggle. It obviously stood for 
something else, something that those other elements did not com- 
prehend, did not perhaps even acknowledge. What was this third ele- 
ment which tried to assert itself emphatically although inarticulately 
beside those who fought for the rights of citizenship or for feudalism? 
Until the July Revolution nobody had raised this question. Car- 
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bonism was forgotten. But its seeds had grown exuberantly. 

The ordinances were issued, the battle began; wdthin th^ee days 
the fate of the Restoration was decided, and jubilantly Fraiice again 
raised the Tricolor over the Tuiieries. Yes, the Tricolor was back again, 
the state belonged again to the people; they were free. The old injus- 
tices were destroyed. New laws had to be established. The message of 
the great victory had spread very quickly over all of France; people 
were prepared for new things to come; hopes went high; great mem- 
ories were being revived. Apparently a new era had started. 

Then, ail of a sudden, only a few days later, before the people had 
recovered their senses and clear understanding, a second message 
arrived: The Duke of Orlearrs has been installed as hereditary king^ 
he has sworn to uphold the Charter. The Eevolution is thereby declared 
to be over. 

How had this happened? Who has a right to stage a revolution? 
Who else but the people? And who had put an end to it? Were the 
people consulted? Were its repre^sentatives summoned? Did the peo- 
ple have a choice of drafting a new constitution? EHd the necessary 
quorum of the Chamber of Deputies meet? Did all, members present 
agree? And, above all, did those who agreed have a mandate to do 
so, and through the mandate a right to do it? Obviously not. Who, 
then, brought the revolution to a close? The people? No. Only the 
majority of a partly dissolved Chamber of Deputies, elected on" the 
basis of a law which had been fought by tire deputies themselves, 
without consultation with the people, without reference to the people 
and without a mandate from them. Was the election of Louis Flnlippe 
an act in accordance wi^;h the law of the land? Certainly not; it mi^t 
have been an act of political wisdom, defendable or questioxiable as 
such, but it certainly was not a legal act. 

Who had brougljit this of and who had secured a general accept- 
ance of the new monarchy? It must liave been a force outside the legal 
framework of the state, a power which had made the arbitrary decision 
to impose new laws upon the whole nation. What power could have 
dared to do that? Only tliat power which the Chamber of Deputies, 
during that August of 1S30, represented by its very composition. . . . 
And what "power'' was that? 

One glance at the property qualifj cations for members of this Cham- 
ber which established the new monarchy answers this question. The 
voters were the small capitalists, and the elected were the big eapi- 
tahsts. The elected deputies represented, in fact, one speciSc social ele- 
ment, the main element of the acquisitive society; i. e. capital. It was 
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cupita) or the capitalists who, without formal rights and without a 
mandate from the people, bad reimtituted nionarehy, had declared the 
vevolution to be over and had determined the r^ew comtitutioOs 

'lire capitalists had usurped the highest legislative pow^jr of the 
state in a decisive moment withoat eonsulting the people^ The termi- 
nation of the July Kevolution through the old Charter and the setting 
lip of the new monarchy were, ind&ed, acts by which the social class 
of cax^italisti-, by taking possession of the governmeni, establishes itself 
as the ruling class. The end of the July Bevoliition was followed by 
the establishment not only of the French state but also of French 
society; it suddenly taught the ac^msitive society, as yet ui^divided 
in its elements; ^ . ^ that tlie capitalists were the ruling ckss^ Thus 
the sudden transition from the preceding form of society to an indus- 
trial society was accomplished^ A new form of subordination was estab- 
hshed in plac^ of the older one, wliidi had not yet been completely 
abolished by the Revolutions 'ITiis was the sweeping change involved 
in the apparently quiet and noncontr overs ial election of the new mon- 
archy. Th^; July Revolution, therefore, had not only destroyed the last 
vestiges of feudalism but had also established the rule of industrial 
society. . . . This is why the July RevoUition was predominantly a 
social revolution. 

Indeed, if eapitisl now toolt the place oi feudal motiarchy, the ideas 
of liberty and equality, rekindled during tlie Restoration, soon had to 
take account of the new form of domination and to discover their new 
antagonist. . . . What would he the manifestation of this new antagon- 
ism between these ideas and the existing order? . . . 

Since the new monarchy and the old Constitution had been rein- 
stated by the representatives of capital, monarchy in partiadar was 
interpreted by the partisans of equality and liberty as the definite 
exponent of the ruh? of the capital-owning class over the rest of 
society— all the more so since it became increasingly more evident 
tliat the monarchy was the strongest pillar of the rule of that class. 
Indeed, tfie origin and growth of genuine constitritionalism proved 
that this interpretation was correct. Since the first days of the new 
monart^hy the intuition of the people bad been correct; the monarchy 
of the July Revolution presented for the people the permanent con- 
firmation of the fact that this Revohition had established the domina- 
tion of the ruling class of industrial society over the state. 

Tile ine.vitable consequence of thi.s m.sight was simple. The whole 
sector of the population which, for purely abstract or positive social 
reasons, represented the ideas of liberty and equality naturally turned 
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against the institution, the monarchy, which it considered to be the 
expression and the stronghold of the most powerful adversary of those 
ideas. This sector of society was inevitably driven to fight the mon- 
arehy-not monarchy as such but that which it represented. From a 
logical as well as a democratic viewpoint, the ideas of liberty aud 
equality after the July Revolution nee^^ssarily had to be opposed to 
the idea of monarchy. Thus the question arose a.s to whether ir^onarchy 
was at all reconcilable with these ideas. And sii^ce the answer was in 
the negative, the republic appeared to be the only constitution appro- 
priate to the principles of liberty and equality. For this reasoji repub- 
licanism after the July Revolution presents a vf?ry simple and natural 
phenomenon in the social movement of the French people. . , . 

It ought to be clear by now that republicanism was not at ail a 
mere theory; it gained acceptance, not only because the election of Louis 
Philippe was higldy objectionable from a legal point of view and 
was accepted merely as an accomphshed fact, but because repubh- 
canism was a part of the so<ual reahty of that tiirte. It was the first 
and most vivid expression of the antagonism of the dependent against 
the ruhng class in the new industrial society, the lirst .and great slogan 
of the struggle of labor against capital. . . . Republican! .sm, no matter 
flow one looks at it, is essentially negative; it is not yet anything except 
a reiection of monarchy; it knows what it does not want but it is very 
i;onfused about its goals. Republicanism at this stage is only the expres- 
sion of the antagonism of industrial society under a eonstit\Jtional 
monarchy. Republicanism is as little aware as is society itself a.s to 
where the deeper roots of this antagonism are located, and tlierefore 
it cannot predict what will happen if it ever should be victorious. This 
is, on the one hand, clearly the strength of republicanism. D^ie to the 
vagueness of its goal, the two elements of republicanism, the d(ii:xiocratie 
and the social, can still cooperate. On the other hand, this lack of 
awareness is also the weakness of republi<:anism, because vague- 
ness deprives republicanism of the strength to act decisively at the 
proper moment an<l also of confidence, which is the final attribute 
of success even for moves which have been carefully prepared 
Republicanism remained a pure negation of monarchy in flue name 
of eqnality and liberty; it therefore had to come to an end before 
the specific character of the social movement could emerge. 

s s . If we review^ the history of the lirst French Revolution, we also 
discover that pure republicarasm preceded the theories of commun- 
ism. Tlie same phenomenon necessarily repeats itself. For republicanism 
is the political manifestation of the abstract ideas of liberty and equal- 
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ity; liberty and equality as practi<a! issues arise only after tliose abstract 
ideaif prove to be inad<^iiate. The events of the years 1793 and 1795 
repeat themselves in a new form; the eternal laws of the life of human 
sadety assert themselve*?. These laws are as eternal as the laws which 
control the atoms of niaterial life and move the grains of santl and 
the solar syi^tems. 

The Struggles and the Defeat of Republicanism 

After Louis Philippe had acceeded to the dirone, Paris was by no 
means pacified. The Revolution had created considerable commotion 
among the population. State power, a Iittlo while ago still in the 
hands of the people, had not yet regained its balance. The army, the 
main support of the state, had not yet developed complete loyalty 
to tfie throne; |t could not as yet be used to control the popislation. 
People were very restless; it was a period in which conditioiis were 
similar to those of 1791 and 1792. Two phenomena occurred again 
which we called to the attention of the reader earlier. Due to the 
lack of a completely independent state, the two main classes of society 
began to organize in two large bodies which, consciously or notj repre- 
sented the inherent antagonism within society. They were the National 
Guard and the Clubs, Both of these reappeared immediately after the 
July H evolution. 

One of the first administrative acts of the new government was 
the establishment of the National Guard, which spread over the whole 
of France at the beginning of the July monarchy. Its organization in 
Paris was pursued with particular zeal. Already on August 29th, 1830, 
the King was able to review a spectacular parade of the National 
Guard. The existing social order thus became armed and prepared 
for any event^iaJity. But at the same time Paris abounded with elubs 
and public spealcers. All of them were opposed to the prevailing 
institutions. They aroused skepticism regarding the new monarchy 
and sowed the seeds of discord and opposition. . . . With the July 
Hevolt^tion, a large number of newspapers and pamphlets had appeared; 
they became the center of quairels and lights, opposed the Chamber, 
attacked its position, its rights and its policy* They became the carriers 
and propagators of repoblit;an ideas. Soon enough the Chamber had 
to have a showdo^vn with them. . . . 

Tlie struggle began on November 9th; ... on that date the question 
of the republic was fir.st rai.sed; Guizot, indicating the trend of his 
future career, most decisively argued against the establishment of a 
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republic in France. He stated: "France is not republican; one would 
have to <lfstort one's convictions in order to introduce this form of govern- 
ment here," Tlie ruling class accepted this declaration jiibilantly; 
Guizot had dared publicly to challenge the republic; from then 
on he became the minister of the capitalists, all the more so since he 
himself was not economically motivated. The middle clasSj under Odilon 
Barrot, joined the right-of -center ruling class, since it had a chance to 
acT^uire capital also. Tlic republicans felt distinctly for the first time, 
that they were in the minority. The original separation of the various 
elements of the new society had taken place. 

From now on tlie clubs increased their activities of agitation and 
propaganda for the republic; the bourgeoisie moved more distinctly 
into the opposition by supporting the existing Constitution. But the 
question remained uncertain whether the Chamber would establish 
the major republican institt^tions even if it were to reject the repub- 
lican system as a whole. Only this question wot^ld, however, deter- 
miue the future attihide of the republicans; the question was decided 
together with the question on the electoral reform. 

It was imperative to revise the old electoral law 1S20. This 
law had made voting rights subject to high property qualifications; 
only the large capital owners were admitted to participation in poli- 
tics. The indtistrial society had the power to modify property qualifi- 
cations, but was unable to eliminate them be<^use they corresponded 
to the very nature of industrial society. The republicans were very 
well aware of that. They knew that the dependence of the lower class 
could only be destroyed by extending its pohtical rights^ by putting 
the worker on a par with the capital owner. They knew that the 
reform law would establish the political equality of the masses, the 
Brst step toward the realization of the republic. If it was possible 
to accomphsh a basic change in voting rights, there wa^ hope of real- 
izing the ideas of freedom and equahty with the cooperation of the 
Chamber. If the old law remained in operation, capital wou1<l retain 
its power, the Chamber would be re-elected on the old basis without 
a revision in property quahfications; any hope of the establishing a repub- 
lic with the cooperation of the existing organs of the state vanished. . . . 

There was no t^uestion a.v to the decision. The representatives of 
capital considered themselves entit!e<l to preferential representation. 
After violent debates which revealed the hopelessness of the situation 

for the republicans, the electoral law of March 9th, 1831 was pasfsed 

The move to establish universal suffrage was completely defeated; the 
ruling class retained the exclusive constitutional right to participate 
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in the decision.^ concerning the affairs of the state. 

Thi^ wa*> the crucnal moment when republicanism had either to 
accept defeat or to transfer its struggle intc another area. The dubs 
wejre still in existence; so waj! general participation in pubhc afeirs. 
But hecauije of the Army and the National Guard there wa5 no hope 
for immediate success through the use of Sixms. The Republican Party 
resorted to the last method of fsubveraon hy becoming an under- 
ground movement. . . . Well aware of the fact that splinter grotips 
would weaken iU it attempted to concentrate its major strength in the 
"Soci4i4 des AmU du Peuple,'" which grew in part out of the old Car^ 
bonarism. . . . 

With the beginning of the year IS3I street fighting <?tarted. The 
republicans hoped in this way to gain the victory which was denied 
them hy the electoral law of the Chamlx^r. Toward the end of 1831 
the llrst revolt Ijroke out in Lyon. This much discussed revolt was 
neither republican nor socialistic; it wa5 simply a result of a long 
disputct between ma,sters and ioumeynieTi. But it was here that the 
laboring cla^s; became for the first ttme aware of the fact that its 
interests were closely interwoven with those of republicanism and 
that both had to struggle against a common enemy, the domination 
of the capitalists. . . . Indeed, this dispute established tl^e bridge 
between democracy and the proletariat and the alliance of both for 
years to come. . . . The outcome of the dispute, of which Louis Blanc 
bas given a detailed report (Vol. HI., Ch. 2), which ended with the 
total rejection of the demands of the fourneymen, contributed toward 
a more belligerent attitude of republicanism which was needed in 
order not to lose the powerful and important support of the workers. 
With the beginning of 1832, the leaders of the Repijbliean Party stood 
up for their cause more openly. . . . 

Side by side with the SocietS des Amh du Feuple there developed 
the "Gallic: Society"* and the ""Society des Droits de VHommer lliey 
established contacts, but no other decisions were made except as is 
usual under such cvonditions-to be prepared. At this moment Ceneral 
I^amarque died, ile had been one of the most distinguished leaders of 
the Bcpubhcan Party; at hi.s funeral the storm bn>ke out. The gov- 
ernment had been prepared; 24,000 men were ready for the struggle; 
tliey were supported by secret agents of the government in the ekbs. 
Tl^e revolt eollapscjd. The republicans were dispersed and defeated, 
the rest, a handful of men, shot dowu near the cloister St. Mery. Such 
was the f^ate of the re^'olt of June 5th and 6th, 1832. 
Republicanism had met a serfou^j defeat. But the government di<! 
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not limit itself to controlling the nivolts of the streets. An invesiigadon 
against the S(>ci4t4 den Ami^ du Feuple was instigated. . . . The main 
purpose of this whole trial was to illustrate the criminal character of 
republicanism. This is the main reason why the trial is of historical 
interest. However, the memories of the Revolution were still much 
too vivid; the jury acquitted the defendants. This was a legal victory 
which very weD compensated for the defeat of June 6th. Altho^Jigh the 
president of the ]my had declared the. society dissolved, republicanism 
again raised its head. A last showdown had to be attempted. 

The year 1S33 was approaching, the year of preparation for the 
last decision on the future of republicanism. The press of tte party 
acted with ever growing recklessness. . . . The $oci4t4 des Droits de 
VHomim now be<^aine the center of republicanism. This society differed 
from all the others in one specific point. It wa^ the Brst societr wbic^Ji 
attempted to formulate a dcSnitc goal for its undertakings. It allied 
itself with the republic^anism of the first Bevolution and accepted as 
its program the Declaration of the fUghts of Man by Robespierre. 
The declaration was* published as its own manifesto. With the publi- 
cation of this manifesto, the center of the new republicanism was 
estahlishcxi. ... It was the turning point in the whole history of repub- 
licanism. 

This declaration showed for the first time that two essentially dif- 
ferent and incongruous elements e?dsted within the republican move- 
ment. For the program of that society contained, in addition to pro- 
posals regarding the organization of the republic, a large nunrtber of 
social principles. It suggested an "emaneipation of the w^orki:Tig class 
through an improved system of distribution of labor, a fairer distri- 
bution of proSt and the. preparation of collectivization.'* The Rights 
of Man of Robcjspierre went even further; in Article 6 it had been 
suggested that "property be permitted only in those goods which were 
allotte<l in e<|oal shares to all by the law; the state should take Dver the 
organization of labor and the distribution of commodities, aad state 
power was supposed to be in the hands of the masses. There is lio doubt 
that the mejnbers of the society did not clearly reali^Ke the consecjuences 
of these statements; but popular sentiment soon became aware of them. 
ITie. republic of this republicanism e^nbraced more than a plan for 
a specific structure of the state. ... To be sure, the concept of com- 
munism or of swialism was not as yet known, but the first indications 
of tliese thoughts began to appear. The newspapers of the upper class 
exploited the weak points whicfi republicanism had exposed It be- 
came increasingly more obvioijs that the issue was not primarily one 
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of a new form of the state i>iii of a new form of society. Tiios^e wlio 
were df)ubtfiil on this <|uestioFi started to retreat. The inner strength 
of the society was broken before it even !iad an opportunity fully to 

'the Chamber r<:cognized correctly tliat it had an advantage over 
republican ism. which had lost control over ibv own program. The gov- 
ernmeni; however, tolerated /urthej activities by the Society. But soon 
the Srst steps were taken: public s*ale of the newspapers was pro- 
hibited, and early in March, 1834, the Government introduced a law 
according to which secret societies were prohibited under the tln^eat 
of punishmeBt. This law aimed essentially at the Societe des Droits de 
THcmme. The law . . . was a declaration of war by the Chamber against 
republicanism in general ... As 50on as the law was published the 
reptiblfeans took up arms for the last time. IThe struggle broke out 
simultaneously ill Paris and Lyon. There has rarely hee:n such a con- 
fusion, such a lack of control as at the outbreak of this struggle. The 
alliance lacked a leader, it lacked a plan, it lacked arms and munition.s- 
it it'Cked, above all, already at this point, the support of the middle 
clas5. Republicanism was isolated. It fought bravely an<! long, but there 
was not the slightest hope for victory. The Government had been well 
prepared^ it welcomed the attack as* an opportunity to defeat its; mor- 
tal enemy by one stroke. But most decisive was the jx^sition of the 
National Guard. It defjiiiitely sided with the Government and fought 
with great courage against an enemy which it suspected of being an 
enemy of property as we!) as of the Constitution. The repubticaiis were 
defeated; they dispersed in all directions; the Societe des Droits de 
tllomme was dissolved, the prisoners condemned after a long and 
severe trial, and the power of repubiieanism wa.s destroyed. At the 
same time, new elections took place. Hepublfeanism failed completely. 
The Government identified itself cfosely with the ruling class. From 
now on, the ind\jstrial social order and constibitionalism seemed firrnly 
estabhshed. . . . The September laws of J.S35 were promulgated. They 
deckred the public defense of republican theories an<I public assem- 
blies a crime. . . . 

Wfi may now ask; Who, after all, won in this four-year battle; 
who was defeated, and what are the consequences of this victory 
and this defeat? 

The Transition to the First Purely Social Movenient'—Communism 

Glancing backwards o^^er the development of French society during 
this period, one discovers that it was the July Revolution which had 
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transformed the acquisitive society into industrial society. Further- 
more, it becomes evident that in industrial society the opposition 
between the property owners and the propertyless is expressed in terms 
of the opposition between capital and labor, and that aU dependency 
is in practiee a consequence of the rnle of capital. . . . The opposi- 
tion which arose immediately against the July Revolution . . . was based 
on the abstract principle of hberty and equality, which viewed the 
republic as a form of government cx>n-esponding to this principle, lliis 
principle, which is limited to the political manifestations of equality 
antd liberty, was indiiferent to the distribution of property; it therefore 
had Collowers only in theory. The number of these followers was 
necessarily small and powerless against the prevailing law. If the 
republicans wanted to win they had to look for allies I:>eyond the s^phere 
o£ pure republicanism. 

Thti July Revolution had seriously damaged the quiekly advancing 
growth of industries. Many enterprises were destroyed, others were 
disrupted. Many laborers were, at least temporarily, unemployed-^this 
in spite of the fact that the laborers in particular had participated 
decisively in the July Ke^^olution. What was their reward for dieir 
struggle and their sacrifices? Did it result in giving them a poiiti- 
cally significant role? An increase of their political liberty? No. Prop- 
erty qualilications, although reduced, were to them as prohibitive as 
before. The Chamber was not conc^erned with the lot of the laborers; 
they remained what they had been before, the rejected children of the 
nation. 

But or^e thing had changed. Up to now during the Restoration they 
had had hope for an improvement of their condihons through a gen- 
eral change of circumstances. ThLs change in circumstances had 
occurred, but their hopes were dashed; they had become .so much 
the poorer for it. 

The suffering laborers, . . . therefore, immediately turned against 
tFie status quo, |ust as they had done dijring the Bestoration. But, 
isolated and unable to size up their ov^^ situation, they looked for 
leadershp among the upper class. Here the republicans too stood 
alone. The community of interests was soon visualized, and by the 
end of 1630 the masses of the laboring class made commoni cause with 
the re.pubhcans. IThe opposition against the existing order contained 
now^ two difi^erent elements: the republicans represented the leader- 
ship and the intelligence; the workers represented the physical power. 
IThe masses were now^ united under the banner of republicanism. 

On the surface, this republicanism was directed against the mon- 
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ar<^hy- However, the con.stitiiticma! iTtonar<jhy as established by the 
Revokition u-as esssemtially only the form of government through which 
industrial society ruled- The defense of monarchy meant the defense 
of the roJe of capital in in<iii^5ti'ial sjociety. With the defeat of repub- 
licanism - - . capital had gained a victory- 

ft was understandable that capital did not immediately identify its 
true antagonist It assumed that it had to deal only with republicanism- 
It defended ftself against repiiblicanism and attacked it- The republic 
cans, on the other hand, to hold their own^ tied themselves closer to the 
working class, since they were the only reliable supporters they had. The 
laboring class, however, began to direct il:s demands for material improve- 
m<-^nt to the repnblicans. And while on the surface republic and mon- 
archy seemed to be the sole antagonists, crucial changes took place 
internally which were to influence the future of France- For the iBrst 
time since 1794 the prohJems of the labor inovement and the repub- 
lican system became fused; for the first time it became evident that 
something was happening in France which went way beyond mere 
repttblicanism- There was a vagne awareness that the Republican Party 
contained two elements which, although united in their struggle against 
the outside world, were destined to fight for supremacy within their 
own ranks - 

At first republicanism assumed that it would be able to exploit to its 
own advantage the demands of the laboring class withoiit planning to 
meet them. The signiBcance of this was not as yet understood- The 
republi<:an leaders used the demands of the working class as a threat 
against the property-owning class; they blamed the Constitution for the 
misery of the laborers, and they promised everything to everybody in 
exchange for the establishment of a mpiiblican state goveniment- But 
the power of the workers grew; every day they became more aware of 
their actual goals, and the republicans, almost without being aware of it, 
were slowly forced to transform themselves from representatives of repub- 
lican principles into representatives of the workers and of their specific 
social interests. In order to retain the support of the workers, they had, 
already during the local disturbances in Paris in 1831, given them Sags 
which carried the slogan: ''Du jmin ou la mart'' Dariiig the revolt of 
Lyon the filags carried for the first tsme the well-knowo inscription *'Vime 
en travaiUant ou mourir en combatiant!' When the defendants of the 
revolt of 1832 stood before the jury, Godefroy Cavaignao, the foremost 
speaker of the republicans, who had talcen over their defease, went so 
far as to present republicanism as the gen^rdi reflection of all those new 
institutions which were <lesigned to change society rather than the state. 
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This .speech (in part recorded by Louis Blanc Vol- III, Ch- 8) is a jitrange 
doc:ument- It illustrates how deeply Saint-Simonism had already pene- 
trated- Cavaignac demanded the organization of science and the orgaaii" 
nation of labor; "With regard to work- we demand, that it should no 
longer be subordinated to the interests of the greedy or the idle- We 
<lemand that the worker be no longer exploited by the capitalists, that 
wages should not be the only compensation of the worker; and inainly 
that work mote than anything else shonld be the title of the exercise of 
political rights, for the life of society is based on work and not on 
property-" - . - 

fiowever, it could not escape some republicans that the alliance 
with the industrial working class had led them into a road who!;e end 
they could not envision. It was easy to formulate general phrases; it was 
quite difiBcnlt to decide on specific action; and it was altogether impos- 
sible to divert the thoughts of the workers from the direction into which 
ihey had decided to go- The leaders knew this peifecdy well- A.i this 
point the relationship of the two elements ha<! to be decide<i. 

If it is true that -social elements and social problems determine political 
conditions, the representatives of the latter have to subordinate them- 
selves to those of the former- Once the social question had con^ into 
focus, repubhcanism, in order to remain the leader of the movement^ 
had to subject its political to its social demands. Being the spokesman 
for a free constitution, it now had to become the champion of a free 
society. Neither the republican nor the democratic movement is able to 
evade this inevitable process. - - - As soon as the pure republicans per- 
ceived that their theories bore consequences which they were unable to 
control, they abandoned their theories- All distinguished members of the 
party withdrew; the middle class--in apprehension over its own condition, 
and in awareness of what would follow— also abandoned republicanism. 
Thus it happened that by IS34 republicanism was destroyed externally 
as well as internally- From that dme on, democracy had to chose another 
champion- This was the great significance of the foregoing events- The 
attitude of the press rejected these important changes- A number of 
republican newspapers— especially the '^Popuhiire,*' by Cabet™elosed 
down; other s™sueh as the "National -hcic^me organs of the padiiimen- 
tary opposition; lil:>era1 organs severed their loose ties with the repub- 
lican cause- There was no longer a republican faction represented in 
the Chamber- Indeed, one was led to believe that industrial society^ was 
now completely in control. 

But republicanism, so easily defeated and apparently completely 
destroyed, had left a heritage for which its most outstanding adherents 
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had abandoned it: this was ttie gi'owing labor movement- It in here that 
the secret societies had bad an immense influentce, not only because of 
the principles they propagated, biit because of their public activities- . . . 
The rank and Ble of laborers, artisans, non-owners of any kind had been 
until then without a rallying point- They bad not been able to exchange 
and influence each others opinions or to estimate their own total number- 
The emi-ssaries of the SociSte des Droits de fHomm& contacted these 
groups of people, rallied them, pointed out to them what M^ere their 
rights and thus aroused in them by their speeches, newspapers and 
pamphlets, the awarene'is that the proletan'ans were a unit in society, 
plLysioalJy powerful, su^ering, nnd yet a social entity with just claim-^- 
However, it wa^s not only clas-'i oon-seiousne^^s which wa« thus awakened in 
the worker by republicanism. Constitutional monarchy was^ after all, the 
legal form of government- If the republic v^a« to overthrow this govern- 
ment, a principle had to be found which would establish that the existing 
law was in itself an injustice and that it was right to revolt against it- 
Thus republicanism was compelled to undermine the established law in 
the eyes of the proletariat- This was the second important efeet of the 
secret societies- Wherever they penetrated they aroused hatred against 
the ruling authorities, contempt for the law and dissatisfaction with the 
prevailing conditions- This hatred and dissatisfaction coalesced with the 
growth of awareness of the specific conditions of the laboring class- The 
defeat of republicanism resiilted in creating a spirit among tlie laboring 
class which shaped the proletariat into the present teeming and powerful 
social class which is capable of interpreting its <mn social conditions- 

Tliis is the origin of the proletariat in France- The antagonism in 
industrial society which is theoretically represented by labor and capital 
w^as now incorporated in a -specific body- Society itself was splits two 
opposing elements confronted each other- the dominant social problem of 
the present sodal order^ the relationship of capital and labor now deter- 
mining the line of development for the individual^ had crystallised into 
a speci^c soda! phenomenor) and defined its basic fnterest spheres- What 
repubheanism had only indicated and initiated bad come to fruition 
after its downfall- It was the beginning of the great struggle within the 
new social order- 

We know that this struggle had frequently been predicted and that it 
iBinaliy broke mit in 1848- During the intermediate year-s the proletariat, 
under the influence of changing theories arid movements, was becoming 
aware of the major factor which determined its fate: the question of 
private j>roperty- The common expression of the interpretation of this 
question and of the answer to this question for the proletariat is com- 
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munism- ITierefore, with the defeat of republicanism, the history of 
commnnism begins as the history of the social consciousness of the 
proletariat - 

The Two Frimiples of Communism Since 1835 

At first glance, it seems that nothing is simpler to understand than the 
main principle of communism- It inclndes the abolition of private prop- 
erty and of the family and their replacement with institutions based on 
collective principles- But the abolition of property and of the family 
affects major spheres of human ejcistence^ that abolition would be con- 
trary to human history, contrary to human hopes and actions- It would 
inevitably lead to a reconsideration of basic tenets of the existing order. 
Even the most radical thinker, in order to destroy everything on which 
life and the order of human society rests, has to have a firm faith in 
principles which would justify such a revolutionary change- 
There are two conceivable principles on the basis of which property 
and the family may be rejected- Both are contained in communism, but 
each has been differently interpreted and ha-s led to the construction of 
a diferent system- 

The first principle is based on the conviction that the happiness of 
man is the will of God, and that the supreme confirmation of this will 
is embodied in Christianity- Whatever is in contradiction to the happiness 
of man in this world is against the will of God and the Christian creed. 
It is true that law can be enforced, but there is a power superior to 
justice, the power of love- If the very needs of human life demand the 
abandonment of laws, love commands sue!) an abandonment. And if l^e 
existing order of society illustrates that the prevailing law—the law of 
private property and family law— does not safeguard happiness, not even 
the hope for happiness, love, which is the expression of man's divine 
nature, must replace lawj love must demand in the name of God and 
religion tlie establishment of conditions favorable to the happiness of 
man even against the existing law- It is not difiOtcult to lind iiupport for 
this irrterpretation in tlie documents of the Christian creeds it is even 
less difiicult to arouse emotions by them- Thus the first pecmliar type of 
communism develops; it is based <in the principle of the Christian 
religion- Heligious communism aims tD abolish the right of property and 
the family in the name of the religion of love- it desires to replace these 
rights by the community of those equal before God and cliosen for 
supreme happiness- 

The second principle is of secular origin. What constitutes !aw? Is it 
power? Is it the fact that it exists? The answer is no- Man is meant to be 
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free and equal; inequality and dependence can uever be derived from 
rtiis concept o£ mart. If inequality md dependence exist, they exist by 
way of external forces which am never l^e 'Vight"^ What is it that fortius 
the grf?atest inequality and mMortune? Shall the laws of private property 
and the family determine w!>at is riglit? If .so, they both would be in 
direct contradiction to the destiny of irmn in this world. They may be 
facts established by power, but they can never be considered to be just. 
If our rights do not correspond to our potentials of developirtent, oiir 
whol^^ social existence b(Jcomes senseless; if thtjy are in harmony, the 
laws of property and the family must be subordiuate to the individual, 
whose life is meant to be free ami happy; those who want to abolish the 
family and private property in order to allow man to fulSU the purpose 
of his exiiitence are right. Tliis is the second trend of thought in eom- 
munism. 71ie de.strLiction of these two institutions is demanded in the 
name of man's worldly destiny, This is the basic tenet of materialistic 
communism. 

These two major trends determine and guide the growth of cx)mmunisms 
in France; they are the keynote of the whole communist movement and 
OBly through them does communism become a consistent theory. One 
sliould not expe<Jt that it is possible to separate the two systematically 
aiid historically- they nm parallel to each other and are correlated with 
each other; the systems which they create are mainly embodiments of 
vie^vpoints on the basis of which the inner development of the proletariat 
is interpreted. But they are the substance of the history of the proletariat 
since 1835. One is justified in saying that nntil 1843 communism had 
reflected the hidden processes which were undermining the order of 
industrial society since 1835. 

THE REFOBM MOVEMENT SINCE 1841 

It is not the task of the social seienees or of history to critiei/^ the 
variojis lines of thouglit among the adherents of eommtmism; w^hether 
their ideas happen to be true or false is not, indeed, of any im- 
portance. But in thek totality these ideas are a manifestation of the 
opposition of the dependent against tiie ruling class in industrial 
society; they symbolize the .struggle of labor against capital, and 
it is through them that the proletariat has become aware of its 
.social position, its conditions and its future. It is for this reason and 
not througli its individual representatives that <x)nimunisrn is a highly 
important historical niovement. Communism is for the proletariat what 
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socialism liad been for the intelligentsia, and it is from this fact that 
communism derived its vital power. The growing significance of com- 
munism compelled tho.se who believed in democra<;y to reconsider 
communism again. Thus communism has given rise to the most recent 
social trend— the Reform Movement— which led to the threshold of 
the February Revolution. 

General Character of the Reform Movement 

W^le communism was penetrating deeper and deeper into the in- 
creasingly independent working class, transforming it into a proletariat 
in the proper sense of the word^ a similar movement developed in a 
related field. It is true that the revolt in May 1839 and its direct conse- 
quenees, as well as the repeated attempted assassinations, had brought 
about an alienation between the liberal bourgeoisie and the lower classes. 
Bat ra<]ical progressives within the upper classes felt the need to approach 
the lower class. At the same time, the persistent unrest of the latter had 
become a matter of concern even to the complacent. It became quite 
obvious that the conditions o£ the proletariat were the main cause of all 
public disturbances. Only con^plete despair and unrelenting hatred could 
explain the willingness of the masses to embrace the most desperate and 
nonsensical ventures and theories and to support the ever-einerging 
commtmist associations and smaJI local papers with their popular appeal. 
... To be sure, at the moment, tlie bourgeoisie ruled alone; but E^nothev 
revolution was very well possible. Who would be victorious if the ntasses, 
which until now had fought side by side with the bourgeoisie, would 
turn against it? Without question, the proletariat had eoastituted itself 
as an independent social element; its interpretation of the social condi- 
tions acquired an increasingly more seriotis character. 

It miglit be possible to suppress the symptoms by control of the press 
and the persecution of the communist societies by repressive legislation. 
But only the sim pie -^minded could assume that the evil would be elimi- 
nated in this fashion. There was only one possible way of action left; 
the progressive party of the niling class had to approach the proletarian 
movement^ perhaps even to attempt to obtain control over it, lest the 
latter attack the e^fistiug social order. 

This trend was met halfway by a development within the proletariat. 
The more reasonable arnorig the workers who cared to infonn thenaselves 
abont general conditions had to reali^re that, however great the necessity 
for a basic change in society, an improvenient was hardly^if at all— 
possible without the <.onsent and the cooperation of capital and of 
the ruling class. However, such consent and cooperation were coneeiv- 
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able only under one condition', the ptoktartat had to give up any attempt 
at a revolution by force and had to accept gradual changes in the existing 
order. Jhin was a step toward reconciliation and agreement, and while 
cornmuni??m proper, on the one hand, was developing into a power of 
growing importance, one couM, on the other hand, obijerve a growing 
rapprochement of the tv^^o fiodal classes- Beneficial results might have 
ensued and disastrous events might have been avoided if a new political 
movement had not appeared on the scene at this time. . . . 

We have shown that, since 1835, pure repuhlieanism in France had 
been utterly defeated. Republicanism no longer had any followers, neither 
ill the population at large, nor in the Chamber, nor the press. Only after 
this happened was it poffsible for constitutionalism to grow undisturbed- 
A reasonable and sincere goveroment could have secured the well-being 
of Fiance for a long period to come. But I.ouis Pbilippes unfortunate 
ambition, which aimed at establishing a so-called 'personal government'' 
and at reviving ''pseudo-constitutionalism," proved to the bourgeoisie 
that its rule could be preserved only at the price o£ perpetual vigilance 
and of consftant struggle with that government- This struggle, which 
continued for years, gave rise to a great bitterness toward the govern- 
ment which was in contradiction to the social order- It thns paved the 
way for a revolution more effectively than did any secret society and 
theory- Nevertheless, the bourgeoisie remained opposed to any revolution- 
A revolution would have meant, in the first place, an attack on constitu- 
tionalism, which represented the well -established form of government, 
and. secondly, an instigation of the lower class, which was basically 
antagonistic to the bourgeoisie. Thui? there was only one way open for the 
opposition to take, . - . namely, an electoral reform- The opposition of the 
bourgeoisie against pseudo-constitutionahsm had now thrown its support 
to the movement of electoral reform- . - . 

Internal as well as externa] reasons prohibited the opposition to treat 
the masses, which it needed to support the movement, as a mere tool. 
The opposition within the bourgeoisie had to take into considera- 
don the ideas and demands of the proletariat. In order to gain the 
support of the proletariat, the opposition had to promise in turn to 
support the demands of the proletariat^ in brief, it had to oier the prole- 
tariat political rights- . - - This had a twofold consequence of major 
iniportance for the history of French society- First, the extreme opposition 
was now compelled to join forces with the social movement. From this 
point on, the social movement ceased to be merely a proletarian move- 
ment- - . - Secondly, the exclusively social ideas of the proletariat were 
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merged with the elements of contemporary political interest. Instead of 
presenting a political utopia, as they had done up to this time, they now 
tended to suggest practical pohtical goals. . . . The members of the prole- 
tariat began to consider the right to participate in political decisions as 
a right due them before reaching a level ol education and a standani 
of living which would entitle them to such privileges. - . . Instead of 
gaining political rights on the basis of social development, they claimed 
them in the name of an abstract concept of liberty and equality, and 
they did so in carder to raise their living standard so as to make them 
roughly equal to the ruling class- Such were the general and not yet 
clearly deftned origins of social democra<:y- - - - There was only one way 
to avoid the danger and the difficulties that social democracy presented- 
The bourgeoisie should have used its constitutional power to foster the 
interests of the lower class as much as its own; instead it had rssed tJiis 
power exclusively to favor its own interests. This fact formed— as a logical 
countennovement— the basis for social democracy- . - - 

Thus a twofold development took place in France after 1840- Dae to 
the nature of social conditions, tliis development gave the impression of 
constituting a single movement. On the one hand there was the political 
reform ntovement wh<ise most radical wing favored the ideas of social 
democracy which provided die transition to the events of 1S48 and LS49; 
on the other hand was the social reform movement which, based on a 
scientific approach and deriving its support from the proletariat, to^tched 
in its extreme upon communism- Both wanted to preserve tfie existing 
order, and both were striving for a change of conditions within that order- 
Communism as well as social democracy, however, aimed at something 
altogether new— they wanted to establish an entirely new order- Both 
the political and the social reform movement, were, in fact and in prin- 
ciple, transitory phenomena- , - - They did not oSer to introduce a laew 
system but only plans and suggestions for speciBc changes; they prepared 
but did not create a new order- Tiley left socialism and cominuriism 
undisturbed to pursue their own goals. Neither did they condemn the 
e?dsting constitution- To interpret the reform movement as a third period 
in the social development of France does not mean that the movements 
of republicanism, socialism and communism have ceased; they continue 
as manifestations of the great political and social trends in the nation's 
life and in society; they have entered a new phase, tecai^se they now 
appear in a new form side by side with the old one^, both preptiring and 
instigating in their own fashion the powerful events of the subsequent 
years. - - - 
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The Social Reformers 

No mmcx bow mong a stand public opinion had taken against any 
movement of the proletarial:, no matter how devastatingly al! communist 
and socialist theories had been ridiculed or coiidemned or simply ignored, 
one could not, alter all, possibly misinterpret the deeper signiHoance of 
these views- . . . The more scientific attitude of socialism compelled the 
adherents of this movement to constilt in tarn their awn <fcieiicf? as 
to the cause;; of the iocia! evils and the possible remedies- Tlie daily 
contact with disturbances made it impossible for them to deceive them- 
selves about the nature of the events- Thus, there developed, mainly 
after the defeat of republicanism, a trend in the social sciences which 
wc shall call the so<Jial trend. It originated in France toward the end of 
the 18th century and has continued to grovi^ ever since- - - - We wish to 
call attention to those who had piepared the ground for a closer rdation- 
ship between the sociial movement and the strictly scientific approach to 
social problems - 

- - - 1841, Louis Reybaud published a book under the well^nown 
tide: Etudes mr les r4fofrmteurs contemporaim. This puhhcatiort created 
a sensation- h - - It was the first work in which the socialistic schools of 
thought of Saint-Simon and of Fourier were both interpreted as a symp- 
tom of a deep eontradiction within society and as an attempt to find a 
solution to a vital but not yet clearly conceived problem of the riaHon- 
One may well claim that this book, contrary to the iBtention of its 
author, raised socialism from its merely Utopian stage to a real force in 
public affairs- The book attracted attention mainly because for the first 
time it criticized the Utopian systems scientifically and systematically- 
Heybaud, therefore, was the fii^t to call attention to the existence of a 
profound social movement- - - - Through his clear and intelligent analysis 
be brought the droughts of the socialists within the reach of a wider 
public- - - - Reybaud is the leading French scholar concerned with the 
historical preseiitation of the socialist theory and the socialist movement- 
While he summed up the facts of the intellectual life, a number of other 
authors concentrated on the analysis of actual social conditioas- Hie most 
important among them is, no doubt, Villejnn^ with his book: Tableau de 
^etat physique et moral den ouvriers employes darui les munufo/Jtures de 
colon, de hine, et de soie^ in which he, for the first time, offered the first 
(detailed description of the intolerable living conditions of the working 
class. It was the 6rst study which analyzed the misery of the lower claiises 
in terms of -statistics, and which, at the same time pointed with gravity 
and sympathy to the dangers which were bound to arise from these 
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conditions for the whole of society- - - - Villermc's work was all the more 
infiuential because it did not discuss communist and socialist projects 
but simply documented, through specific facts, the genera! and growing 
deprivation of the proletariat. . - - At the same time, two other authors, 
Blanqui and Viileneuve-Bargemont, - - - came, even though starting out 
from diierent premises, to tlie same conclusion that m the contemporary 
industrial system the position of the laborer-^a slave of his basic needs 
^was hopeless and desperate, and that any germ of liberty was inevitably 
killed through the laborer's dependence on the factory owner- These 
authors, too, demanded improvements and anticipated grave residts for 
the future unless state and society took the misery and the needs of this 
class to heart- - - - 

All these publications had one thing in common. They showed the suf- 
ferrngs of the working elass, tl^e significance of this class, and the danger 
it presented, but they had neither a plan nor a theory which would ofer 
a solution to tfrese problems. It is their merit to have called to the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people the grondng contradiction inherent in industrial 
society- - - - While they looked from the outside into the intncacies of 
these conditions in order to impress \jpon the prevailing pqwers the need 
for reform, important spokesmen of the proletariat, at the same time, 
though living under conditioo-s almost past endurance, suggested a 
sensible reform to alleviate the conditions of the working class in order 
to forestall the approaching confiict- The laborers of Frances big cities 
were almost constantly in touch with the usually highly educated repub- 
licans and democrats- They frequently participated in the meeting of 
secret societies, became aojuainted wRh the vast literature on public 
issues, and consequently became accustomed to thinking independently 
and to participating in discussions- It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the working class produced a number of authors whose main interest 
was, of course, to discuss their own livmg conditions- The two main 
representatives of this group in the beginning of the reform period were 
Charles Noiret widi his Lettre^^ aux ouvriers, published in 1840 and 
1841, and Adolph Boyer with his pamphlet De T4m des ouiyriets et de 
son amSUoratim par torganisatwn du tramil (1841)- While Noiret 
emphasized primarily bis strong opposition to the prevailing exploitation 
of the workers and the mas-ses through the wealthy and the educated, 
Boyev shows a deeper insight into the sitrration of the laboring class- He 
shows the isolated positi<3n of the worker when confronting the factory 
owner; how the employment books {liv^ret^), the competition, the factory 
c^ourts, the employment offices, the rates of pay, are all aimed at control 
ling the worker; how even institutions such as hospitals, savings banks. 
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aud others are o£ no real value; and how the beginnings of iself-help 
project*; through the workers' associations are partially hampered by the 
and partially corrupt. He tries to call attention to the practical con^ 
ditions, advocating improved rates of pay, fair factory courts; and asso- 
dations among workers, so that worlc, imtead of being a curse, could 
become a pleasure- His work program suggests? a reform of existing 
conditions- The little brocbuie is one of the best published in this field 
at that time- - - - Richer in ideas but xnocli less practical and closer to 
the socialist school of thought was Flora Tristan, who published several 
works which are all, more or less, concerued with improvement of the 
conditions of the working class- - - - Her specific plan is described in the 
Union ouvriSre {3rd edition, J.845). She advocates the organisation of 
the working class into a comprehensive union which would choose its 
own representative (dSfermur), who would defend the interests of the 

working class and be paid by the union Through this nijion the work^^ 

ing class would gain the "right to own property acquired throi^gh work " 
the *^universal right to work"* and the right to "moral intellectual and 
professional instiniction"- - - - The major goal of this working men's 
organization should be the building of a labor unioa palace {"Fahis de 
Vunion ouvriere"') which shall be erected in each d4purtement by volun- 
tary contributions- The coiicept of these workers palaces is definitely 
taken from Fourier s Fhalanst^re.; old people, the ill and feeble, and those 
injured while working are to be admitted there^ at the same time, it is to 
provide a shelter for working men's children, who are to be taught various 
practical skills- Flora Tristan gave special attention - - - to working class 
women, wliose condition she considered to be the cause for much of the 
misfortune and on whose help she counted in the program of self-help- 
She was the only person who bad tl:ie courage to confess to the workers 
that "ordinary women are in general bnita!, wicked and sometimes heart- 
less* and who stated with concern that "one has to admit that there are 
very few workers' households where happiness prevails-'' - - - But she also 
knew that this maliciousness and crudeness i-s not in the nature of these 
women but is a consequence of the sad conditions and the daily struggle 
with poverty- - . - Here she touched upon a central problem of the condi- 
aon of a whole class of society- Her style is clear and lucid, although she 
lacked any knowledge of economics; but she jfhowed an awareness, more 
than any of the other like-minded authors, that the working class is art 
entity and that in order to improve conditions it must recognize itself 
as such and strive to achieve a sohdarity which would help it to move 
towards a common goal- 
One other publication has affected the class-consciousness and the 
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growth of ideas in the working class more than all these separate pam- 
phlets- This was the newspaper V Atelier (Journal des int^r^ts morawc 
et materieh des ouvriers) whose motto was: "Whoever does not want 
to work, should not be allowed to eat." The Atelier began publication in 
1840- Since IHO it attempted to lead all reform movements and first 
offered cooperation to political refonners for common action toward the 
improvement of the living conditions of the lower classes- Its principle 
was that ''one has to be a worker in order to understand the conditions of 
labor-"' - - - The aims of the newspaper are summed up a-s follows: "The 
sponsoring committee acknowledges the fact that future improvements 
have to be based on the moral principle reflected by the motto of our 
forefathers-^ liberty, equality, fraternity, unity' from which springs the 
political principle of popular sovereignty and the industrial principle of 
social solidarity (Geselkckaftttng) . Our newspaper will support electoral 
reform as the only way to establish a popular government, and induiJtrial 
collectivism as the only means for a fair distnbutioo of the products of 
labor- It is a peaceful crusade which we open against political and indus- 
trial piivileges-'* However, the Atelier states that it is deBnitely opposed 
to communism, it favors a legal and gradual reform. - - For ''equality 
is di-stinctly not absolute-*' "There are always some inferior people*^; 
equality is realized if "all roads are open to everybody so that each one 
attains the position corresponding to his contribution to society." To 
achieve this* the laborers mu-st unite so as to enforce the electoral reform 
and on the basis of the new system of representation initiate industrial 
reform- Thus the onthnes df approaching events were already discernible 
on the horizon of time, but only a few observed them and evaluated them 
correctly- There is also an appeal to the worker that devotion be the 
basis of morals and unity- Thus the Atelier turned seriously against com- 
munism anc3 even attempted to make converts in favor of reform; it 
thereby exposed itself to bitter attacks from the communists, partictilarly 
from Cabet- - . . 

Alongside these, other movements developed among tlie proletariat 
which, starting out from a similar basis, did not identify themselves 
entirely with any of the others- - - - Of importance parHcularly is one 
manifesto which undoubtedly came from a reform party; it was published 
on March 3, 1842 and shows that the authors are familiar with and 
appreciate the various activities of the proletariat- - - - But none of these 
attempts satisfies tliem; some want too much, gome not enough; but they 
theiKselves, just like those whose vagueness they criticize, do not came to 
any speciSc conclusioas- They too start out with the principle of equality, 
the eternally recnrrirtg concepti they want "to preach the exercise of 
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fraternity to the citizens as ihe Srst task " to further "etiiics as the only 
source of happiaess' and "rationalisjin, which is the belief based on 
empirical evidence and reason-^ From there they eome to the conclusion 
that "inequality of <^oiiditions, whatev^ir its form, is a constant source of 
ndsfoitune and degradation which cannot be alleviated by equal political 
rights alone" that ''the realization of the doctrine of equality is based on 
the community of work " as well as 'on e<jual rights in the me of common 
pro<iucti<)n distributed by a pru<lent and <Jircumspect organization, on 
the community of education and the modifleation of the family in order 
to undermine the easte-spirit, though, of course, without promiscuity and 
without disregard of paternity-'' 

We do not put too much emphasis on these spora<lic publications 
stating general and rather vague principles which are neither new nor 
fully developed- But these publications demonstrate that there were 
trends in tKe large and rather diffnse<l circle of reformers not unlike 
those in the socialist movement; they were associations and alliances 
designed for information and discussion rather than action. And no 
matter what was their original purpose, they all contributed to making 
the working class aware of its conditions and goals and to shaping it- - - 
into a compact, class -con scions, active proletariat- 

These are the diverse views expressed during the epoch which we call 
that of the social reform rnovemer^t- At the extreme, almost verging on 
communism are authors like Villegardelle, - - - Cherbuliez, Ceiliez and 
others who are of no specific importance except that their worlt reflects 
the social contradictions- Among them we find **E$ckivage du Biche'' by 
A- Hubert, IB45, a member of the radical group, distmguished by preci- 
sion and clarity but repreifenting essentially only a negative view of the 
lule of capital- He interprets freedom simply as the reversal of the pre- 
sent power ci:inste!ktion, namely, the nile of labor over capital, without 
presenting a speciSc plan for this turnover- These authors represent the 
transition from refomi movements to the doctrinaire fonn of materialistic 
communism, while the magazine Atelier represents the transition to the 
pohtical opposition- 
Ail these views existed side by side without being integrated into one 
theory, such as those of the communist and soeiahst schools of thought- 
At a first glance at their content, one: recognizes that they do not lend 
themselves to being coordinated. They <io not grow out of a common 
principle nor out of a common approac!^; they are concerned with differ- 
ent sectors of society end ^\^th the dilferent functions and interests of 
these Jtectors. On the surface, they are, therefore, definitely less important 
than socialism and communism. But their influence upon the inner life 
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of the proletariat is all the greater because they are versatile, irUluendng 
di£^erent people in different ways, yet clearly showing the deep contra- 
diction in the heart of society, the great cleavage of the two elements of 
industrialism anci the antagonism between them- Their true sigi^ificance 
lies m their explanation of the grave problems of our present society- 
However, they lacked a central focus, which developed only after the 
new point of view severed itself from pure republicanism, a)nstituted 
itself independently, and turned its interests toward the social order- 
With its appearance begins the last phase of the period immediately 
preceding the February Revolution- - - - 

The FoUtical Reform Movement and the 
Beginning of Social Democracy. 

- . - Already during 1S4J., Ledru-Hollin approached his constibiency 
- - - with an electoral speech which went far beyond the limits of a mere 
parhamentary opposition. The principle on which he based his program 
was new for that time- fie dared to state that political questions were no 
longer an end in themselves for a given political movement but only tlic 
road to social improvement for the betterment of the lower classes- - . . 

Indeed, this speech was a great event- For 3t was the ^rst time that a 
man who was a candidate for the Chamber, which was controlled by 
capita!, franlcly admitted to the? voters, who wf;ie, as a consequence of 
the election law, anything but proletarians, that he considered it the true 
mission of the representatives - - . to use liieir power in favor of the 
interests of the laborers- It was the first time that the opposition was 
expected to go beyond the sphere of mere politico and vote for or against 
the social interpretation of the idea of the state- It was an audacious 
step, and a profound change of public opinion had to precede it in order 
thai such a step eould be taken with some hope for success- His speciBc 
suggestions were of no importance; tire decisive point was that he had 
put the question of social contrasts into the foreground and a<flced for 
his mandate in the name of this social antagonism- 
He was elected- - - - With Ledni-Rollin the social question became an 
issue in the Chamber- He was, of course, not only alone but eonipletely 
isolated in the Chamber; he had no followers and no opportunity to act, 
and yet his reckless performanc<^ was of the utmost signifi?;ance- From now 
on it became possible to raise the social question in the Chamber of 
Deputies- - . - There was now a political party representing it- The lower 
class was represented side by side with th<^ upper class, and the diEFerence 
henceforth was merely one of degree- This development signalled a 
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tremendous gain for the lower cla^s?; it aroused great hopes and gave it 
new energy and new iinpet^i^;, and in a way it clianged the features? of tlie 
whole movement. 

Uiitil then the complete bopelesi^ness with regard to political equality 
had foieed those who were concerned with social conditious into abstract 
speculations. The successes of the different systems aud theories of 
socialism and coiDnmnism originated partly from the fact that they alone 
expressed ideas concerning the contradiction of society. But now the 
adherents of socialism and communisni began to identify themselves with 
a political party. \ large number now disregarded the abstract specula- 
tions and turneci again toward politics. Although what was demanded 
was predominantly a political reform, the msdn reason for this demand 
was the hope fox a subseqtient social reform. . . . The politico-sodal 
reform movement quickly won over all those who, without having had a 
cfear cont;ept of another social system, had felt that the future would be 
dominated by social iss^ies and recognized that these issues should not 
be left to the decision of the brutal force of the masses hux should be 
taken care of by the state. 

At the sairje time, the system of "personal government," as pseudo- 
constitutionalism was called^ grew step by step. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties became more and more cx)rruptj and informed people began to 
doubt that sucli a government could survive for long. Tins despair over 
existing condition, although Brst directed against the government, was 
bound finally to turn against society, whose principle had made such 
o!>vioiis corruption in public afairs po.ssible. The exclusive rule of 
moneyed power and material interests led the people and the state day by 
day closer to the brink of ruin. This had to be stoppe.d. There was only 
one way to do this. It was necessary to change the law which had 
guaranteed exclusive power over the state to capital and its interests. 
This law was the election law. The electoral xeiorni was an inevitable 
consequence of the rigid and <iornipt management of public alfairs; how- 
ever, it was simultaneously directed toward a reorganization of the 
social rule of <;apital and thus toward a transformation of industrial 
society itseH™a fact which at fitst was not recognized hxit which became 
clear in 1848. . . . The electoral reform was not exclusively a political 
problem; it was rather an incarnation of the problem of the social order; 
it confronted the state with the contemporary social issue which now de- 
veloped its full impact. 

. . . Clearly, there wore enough groups which could form a strong 
party™side by side with the conservatives and the abstract liberals- 
committed to poh'tical equality as a means of changing social conditions. 
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This party was the intermittent link between communists soad socialists 
on the one hand and the republicans on tJie other; it became the center 
of the social reform movement; it united all those who accepted the 
necessary premises of a basic external and internal reorgani^^ation of the 
state and society. Ceiliez has expressed this very well in saying;: ''Socialists 
as well as revolutionaries have understood that the sx)cial revolution cannot 
be enacted without a political revolution nor can the political revolution 
take place without social revolution." This in fact was the basic tenet of 
the new party, and it was precisely the undetermined generality of tliis 
principle which made possible the great variety among its members. 

At tJiis time a new phenomenon gained attention in France— the con- 
cept of democracy. Althou^ the temis had existed before, it had never had 
a specific meaning. Democracy is essentially di&rent £rom republicanism; 
. . . republicanism stands for the principle of equality^ which is, however, 
not contradictory to actual inequality. Republicanism aims at safeguard- 
ing by law die right for evej*ybody to attain the highest position in 
society as well as in the state; but that is all; whether aad to what 
extent the individual is successful is of no concern to it. Bepublicanism 
accepts society with all its social differences as it develops through its own 
forces under the rule of legal equality; republicanisih does not expect 
the state to go beyond the realization of abstract equality^ the aboli- 
tion of pnMIeges, and the provision of equal chances for tbe acquisi- 
tion of property. For democracy, however, the political rights are not the 
end but the means and the symbol of its principles. Democracy aims to 
achieve equality by political means; universal snff^rage and equal 
representation are considered to be the proper means by which the state 
will eliminate all practical inequality. Since inequality affect'i the lower 
class, the essential feature of democracy is the us^ of popular authonty in 
order to raise the status of the lower class. With democracy the republi- 
can idea of legal equality is transformed into the idea of social equality. 
Wherever the democratic movements develops, the social issue becomes 
the main content of all political controversy. Once this development has 
taken place, a return to abstract, pure republicanism is practically im- 
possible. Thereibre, wherever democratic ideology develops ii^ an indus- 
trial society it will be the corresponding political manifestation of the 
antagonism of the working class toward capital; through democracy 
the very nature of that society, originally envi.sioned by socLalisin and 
commtmism, reveals itself. It is therefore natural that tlaese latter move- 
ments recede into the background as soon as democracy asserts itself. 
This is what happened in France during die period under discussion, and 
the closer the situation came to a showdown the more the democratic 
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ideology gained over the so<iia1isit ar^d communist movern^int- 

The organ of the thus developed dexiiocracy was the R^forme, which 
wixs founded in IS43. Thi5 magazine took the position that though in- 
equality of ability and of occupationis are the basis of society, superior 
talents account for greater obligatiorts to society but not greater privileges- 
'This 1$ the basic principle of practical e<iuaiity which can be established 
by collectivization. Id order to accomplish this, workers' associations 
should be organized so that wage earners can became free laborers- It 
is the task of the .state to do that- As long as the old electroral law exists, 
the government will xiot accomplish this task. What h most needed, 
therefore, is an electoral reform to lay the foundation for a new social 
order- 

Next to Ledrn-Rollin, the main correspondents for the Reforme were 
Go<lefrey Cavaigiiac, who had been an active socialist and Dupoty, former 
owner of th^' Journal du Feuple, which had been pnxlomiijantly repub- 
ii<:an^ Louis Blanc was another correspondent, and Georges Sand 
contributed feature stories- The well edited newspaper recei^^d the great- 
est attention- It avoided supporting specific social theories but strongly 
favored the interest of the workers, initiated workers' petitions, discns- 
Sions and alliances- It would have o\itstripped the NatiormJ except for 
the faa that the policy of I.^onis Philippe and Otiizot called public 
attention again to the ^rone and provideJ<i new support for rcpublicart- 
ism among the upper classes, which made goo<l the losses of republican- 
ism among the lower class- 
Ever since the appearance of the Reforme and the idea of democracy, 
con<jern over social issues was voiced also in other papers, Perhaps it is 
of interest to restate the program of the RSforme, a program now com- 
pletely forgotten- - - - Regarding the social issues it states: '"While on 
tht^ one hand political freedom is slowly destroyed, on the other hand the 
social question grows in importance and affects the government, the 
stale and society- Our principle-s according to which we are going to take 
a stand regarding these problems are: All men are brothcr.s- Where there 
is no eqimlity, liberty is a farce. It is true that so<:iety requires ditiexentia- 
tion of ability, but superior abilities are no basis for privileges^ they only 
impo-se greater obligations. Such is the principle of equality; its 
appiopiiate- form is the A^ssodatjori, the purpo.s<) of which is to satisfy the 
intellect^ial, moral and material needs of all through the ejtercise of 
different faculties and through cooperation. 

''The laborers Iiave been siavos, they have been serfs, they are now 
wage earners^ one should attempt to rai-se them to the status of A-*!- 
SGciates- This can only be accomplishe<l through the efforts of a demo- 
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cratic government. The principles of democratic governiiients are 
popular sovereignty and universal suffrage, the task of democratic 
govermnents is the reaiixation of liberty, equality and fraternity- 

'Tn a properly constructed democracy those who role are the an- 
thorized agents of the people, they must be held responsible and they 
are subject to dismissal. Fuf>lic functions are not <listinctions, and should 
not constitute privileges^ they are obligations- Since all citizens have 
eqaa! rights to participate in the nomination of representatives and in 
law making, public functions should be paid for, since otherwise equality 
becom<js illusory, - - . 

''Free<3om of the press has to be upheld and sanctioned as a guarantee 
against possible errors of the majority and as a nece-ssary tool for inteh 
lectoaj progress- 

""Education ought to be equal for all citizens, it ought to be public and 
free, the state should be responsible for it- Every citizen has to undergo 
military training. Nobody is allowed to buy himself an exemption irom 
the duty to defend the nation. 

"The stat<j should take the initiative in starting industrial reform which 
would lead to an organization of work by which the laborer would be 
raised to the status of Associates- The laborer has the same claim to pro- 
tection by the state a.s does the soldier- To the strong and healthy citizens 
the -State owes work, to the old and feeble citizen it owes assistance and 
protection-'*- - - 

With this program the social issues had found expression as well as 
acceptance- A vast unexplored field of action had dierehy been opened. 
A steadily growing interest in the conditions of the working class testifie<l 
to its growing power- It would be wrong to expect that definite social 
system-s were advocated, but wherever formerly one was used to dealing 
with only a simple opposition within the Cabinet, one now four^i a no 
less determine<l oppasition against the rule of capital and a steady 
reference to the labor problem- - - - 

This is, briefly, the history oC French society since the July Revolution^ 
the most important part of which, the history of the proletariat and of its 
growing class-consciousness, was until now buried under the develop- 
ment of political affairs- . . - Of greatest historical value is the general 
fact - , - that the acquisitive society has necessarily to develop into an 
industrial society onder the mle of capital and the pohtical an<l soda! 
control of the workers who, though free, have no capital^ it is this 
contradiction which transforms the class of laborers into the proletariat, 
and a social revoludon will necessarily ensue unless the capital-owning 
class seriously supports social reform. - . - yfi^P^^' 
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NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION 



Stems origjDiil ''History ftf the Social Movement in Fra^^ce 1789^1850" 
eon^33ts of three volumes of j^boxit 500 pages each. For the translation, a ain^l 
ier one volume edition, divided into three corresponding parts, seemed de^ 
su-able and appropriate. Some chapters have; been omitted in their entirety 
and m the trar^slated parts Stein^s pre.sentation has been condensed. This type 
ot surgery has, I hope, contributed to greater clarity and put his mmti ideas 
into tocui;. The controlling purpose of the editorial process was to preserve the 
sequence and consistency of Stein's historical analysis. 

The full outline, reprinted in the Appendix, will give the reader an im^ 
press3ori of the scope of^the origif^al three vohtmes. The major sections omitted 
1^ the translation are: One subsection each of "^fhe Rule of the Third Estate" 
'^L^S^ 220^234) and of "The Democratic^ Communistic Period" (Vol. I 
pp. J40-.3^0); the chapters "Saint-Simon and the Saint^Simonists," "Foiirier 
T^i^^l ^.c^'^ll'?''^ "Babonvisn^-^ and "Heligioos Communism" (Vol II pp. 
f -^^\r ^ ^ Appendices to Vol. 11 (pp. 497^564); the brger part 
I Nature of the Monarchy," several subsections of "The Theory of the 

7^?"^^^%^ ^^^h^i^ of Froudhon^s system (Vol III pp. 1^36, 103408, 
147468, 343^38!). These materials amount to about one third of the 
onginal total 

Some of Stein's basic concepts have no standard equivalent term in English. 
Ihey had to be translated more or less literally with the original German 
term given m parentheses. The following explanation may be helpful in 
providing the reader with the exact meaning of Skein's concepts which are 
closely tied to his social philosophy. 

Stem envisages history as a process toward freedom. Self ^ reallocation of the 
individual, a hm an<] harmonious personal development" is the goal or the 
Bcsttmmung of the individual; to preserve the idealistic meaning, Besiimmung 
"destiny^^ ^"""^ "aspiratio^n," "fulfilment" and occasionally by 

While "individual" (Indimduum) refers to the single human being without 
reference to differenbation, "personality" {renonlichheit) refers to the 
mcliV7dual vtnth his personal capabilities and accomplishments. Contemporary 
connotatons of personality ought not to blur this meaning. Personality is 
<x:c^onally also applied to the- state as a living entity. 

llie ' state" i.s conceived of as the personill<;ation of tlie community of men. 
ihe supreme position of the state in Stein^s analysis does not reflect a gioriBca^ 
tion of the state as against the interests of the individual, but rather stresses 
tf^e tact that the individual hy himself is ahcgether powerless to reach his 
goal prescribe<i by the process of historical development. Stein interprets 
mis unify of men as a living entity, for which he frequently uses the tenn 
p<^rsoii or personality.'* Howc%er, this does not imply the inevitable sub^ 
jngation at the individual interests to an external authority, nor does it have 
J^ny oi tJie political implications of hter representatives of the organic theory 
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of the state, The state, as the r^presenUtive of the buinan community has 
1 fLSon of assisting the individu.L Stein considers Pjjf -^^^^^ 
not only capable of initiating social reform.s, bnt ^^^.^.^f J^^^ 
the domination of society over the state, i.e. the rule of the dominant social 
over L dependenrcbss. The state, Wore, is the monitor of freedom. 
FreiUit and UnjrexheU, freedom and the lack of freedom, both occnpy a 
significant position in Stein's analysis, connoting pr^<i^^^^^^*lv P^j^onal 
dependence or social dependence. Since there is no ^^^^^'^fjl^ 
ErSsh for Unfre^eit^ I have translated it by ^^sooial dependence and have 
Sfoccasionally used the term Worn" or 'liberty^' as a counterpart to 
"personal mdependence." , ^ 

The pmc=ess towaid social itKbpendeace mantfests iteelf ^^^^^^ 
as die Bewegme. Here I have ret««ed the bteral ^^f^ 

^he social movem«i,C which in the English kngn^ge ha. ^^'^^^.r J^v^ 
divmified meaning. In Germaa it is exd,is,vely applied to *f J*^^ f " J 
ment in indiistriaJ society. "Sodal «>ovement- oonveys better fta« any s«V 
stitute tenn the meaning of the major concept of Stems >'«f J* 
the antagonism and the struggle beti^een the soaa! classes, to the gro^vlag 
selfawaiiness of the proletariat and its attempts to ass^ its PO^'*^" 
it^ rishts in society and ia the State. "Social movement is a reflection ot 
wlJt sL «S refers to as "die ^iale Frager i.e the Sod«l Q«est.or. 
sS hLelf defines it as the problem of "how labor withom owtnng 
capital ca« gain economic independence through the ^'^'l^^f „f . 
(VerwaUung^echt 3.870. p. 439). This definition correspo«ds to Ste,ns own 
mggestion as to the solution of the dependence and ''f 
whkh the laboring class was subjected during the period of early indnstnahsm. 
The reforms suggested by Stein soon became outdated due to the growmg 
predominance of big b»siness. Generally speaking, the sooal question refers 
to the ejtpJoitation of hbot and the various sooio-pohtfcal (deologicai aaa 
practical attempts promoting the welfare of the working dass m (nduslnal 
society. Stein s original contrib((tion consists in conceiving the social qfiesbon 
and the social movement as the restilt of an inherent contradiction m the 
acquisitive society. Stein uses Bewegung afeo in a more general context, such 
as BeuKgung der Freiheit or J8(?«)eg«ngsgesetz. in which cases Bewegmg has 
been rendered by "dynamics" or "progress." 

The term "contradiction" {Widetspntch) plays a central role in Stems 
philosophy of history. It is used in the Hegdian-Marxian sense and relers to 
a historical situation encompassing an antagonism which 
conflict and change. .AJthosgh the literal English equivalent of W)der*p«icft 
"contradiction." indicates a lelation between propositions rather than social 
facts, it has been retained in this translation in accordance with the term- 
iuology of Marxian hteratwe. 

Steins concept of "GesellschaftliGhes Recht" makes it necessary to (atro- 
duce the term "social right." This concept has a central position m 
Steiii-s historv of philosophy, as well as in his theory of admfmstation. 
Geselhch^Uche Redite or sometimes also Geselb<;Jiaft*r«cifit refers to me 
fact that the dominating cla.ss aims at and succeeds in controllmg the state 
and p«blic administration by legalizing social privileges; (t thus strengthens 
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and perpetuates ibe damimiit position dI the rulmg class in any social ord^^r. 
^Steia cftD.sider.s law and the codllication of bw to be conditiontja by the order 
of SQckty. (Se^ iiho Verxmltungsrecht. 1S70, p. mm.) Social privilegeiJ, to 
me ext^iiit that they become legnlly guarante<;d, as for in.stajice the instittjtioo 
oi ^ entails, restrictions of civil Bbeities by speclBc votiiig requirements, re- 
strktiors of economic opportvtnit<^s by i nles and reguhtioas of the guilds, axe 
Ge.^elhr.haftliche Rechte or "iJocial rights." They are the? first step toward 
aii estate society a^d towards tlie establishment of estate rights. But even 
^^^/J^^^^^^^^V opeii aoqtiisitive society h not free from tbis kind ol privileges 
whicb may be enforced by social t^lboos ii the s;tate resists thejr legalization. 
1 ft^f ^^^^^^^^ illustration of social rights, partly in cor^tradiction to the 
^^''V^ L^^^^^' partly bolstered by litw (state), is the political and econoirtic 
<hsfranchisejTients of the Negro population in the United States; although here 
me aistagomsm between the dominant and the subjijgated social group is 
based on racial rather than cli5ss diferences, it offers a good exarsnple for 
Steins concept of soci^^I right. 

Stein deiiie^ Bildnng as "the s^ate of intellectual development of the 
individua], the sum total of mental capacities" (VeruMUungsrecht i§70, p. 
107). The term Bildnng in German has, however, strong conmtations of ji 
siipeiior social status. Stein r^ses the term in this speciiic seose. He considers 
Bildung a<i the intellectual equivalent of capita! ownership. He frequently 
speaks of the 'possession of intellectual goods'' (Besitz gemger Cuter) and 
attribmes au important role to the acQuisifon of BUd^ng in the movement 
toward social independence or liberty. For lack ol anv other alternative. 
midung had to he translated by the somewhat colorless term 'education," 
^onieumfM by ' formal education and culture." The more specific meaning of 
education in Stein's analysis will become clear within the contest of his 
arguments. 

Recht auf Arbeit ("right to work") has a completely difeent meaning 
ttian the right to work" in the history of the Amencan labor union move^ 
menl where it refers to the freedom of the individual w^orker to accept a 
}ob regardless of union regulations. In the J 9th century .social history of 
iiorope, the term has been used in the sense of having a claim to employment 
as a natural right ol the worker toward society, sinc^ employment is the 
result of social conditions he is unable to control. This ^^right to work" was 
one of tie centra! demands of the laboring class in the socialist movement 
and retJeots its basic antagonism against competitive society. 

M the end of bis book, Stein emphasisjed the historical importance of 
coLaboration between those who stand for political democracy (tlie demo- 
cratic party) and tho.se who consider sodi^l reform the most important issue 
in the pohtical struggle (t^ie .social party). Although the latter originated in 
die early impulses toward ijocialism and had strong socialistic connotations, I 
tiave ret^^med the literal translation of Soziale Fartei since a political party 
with a specific program to develop socialism within the framevvork ol par^ 
Jiamentarism had not yet evolved at that time. 

KM, 
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